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Art. I—THE TAKING OF THE BASTILLE. 
Translated from the ‘ Monitewr’ newspaper of July 20-28, 23 and 24, 1789. 


[The taking of the Bastille upon July 14, 1789, has always been regarded 
by common consent as the typical act of the Great French Revolution. It 
is for this reason that the anniversary of the day was selected for the 
festival of Federation in the following year; that July 14th has been 
made the annual national holiday under the present Republic ; and that 
this year itself is now being celebrated as the Centenary of the Revolution. 
The number of the Moniteur for July 13-15, 1789, contains an account of the 
arrival of the news at Versailles, but no description of the event itself ; 
nor is any such contained in the next number, viz., that for July 15-16. 
But the number for July 17-20 commences with the first part of a long 
article entitled ‘ Details of the circumstances which led to the capture of the 
Bastille and an account of that event.’ The same article is continued in the 
numbers for July 20-23, July 23, and July 24, and concluded in that of 
July 25; but the actual description of the events of the day is contained 
in the numbers of July 20-23, July 23, and July 24; and it is this portion 
which is here translated literally and at full length. ] 


AY dawned. The regiments which were encamped in the 
Champs-Elysées had retired under cover of night; but the 
true motive of their withdrawal, and the place to which they had 
gone, were both unknown, An attack was expected at every 
moment, and there were incessant rumours of troops marching 
against the capital. The National Guard, though formed only 
the day before, already numbered nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, but the majority of them were without arms, those 
which had been taken from the armourers’ shops having proved 
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to be but an insignificant supply for such an immense multitude. 

For the last twenty-four hours, anvils had been ringing beneath 
the ceaseless blows of the hammer. All the iron that could be 
found had been forged into instruments of slaughter, all the lead 
that could be laid hands upon had been cast into the smelting- 
pot, to be shaped into bullets. Batteries had been constructed 
at every point which seemed open to attack, or favourable for 
defence. Ponderous axes and massive clubs were wielded by 
powerful arms. In the streets, in the promenades, in the public 
squares, armed men of every age, deadly weapons of every kind, 
were to be seen. Impetuous youths helped to swell the crowds 
of citizens who, craving for news, hurried to and fro, with 
threatening cries, from the wards to the Town Hall, and from 
the Town Hall back again to the various wards. Wherever a 
meeting was gathered, excitement, suspicion, tumult reigned 
supreme. At the Palais Royal the most violent proposals were 
succeeding each other with fearful rapidity. Speakers in a 
frenzy of excitement, with tables for their platforms, were 
inflaming the imagination of their hearers, who, after listening 
to their harangues, spread themselves through the city like the 
burning lava of a volcano. Afflicted wives, sorrowing mothers, 
and weeping children filled the houses with their lamentations. 
Above all this confusion, the alarm bell pealing without inter- 
mission from the cathedral, from the Palais-Royal, and from 
every parish and steeple, drums beating to arms in every district. 
False alarms, repeated cries of : ‘To arms! to arms!’ warlike 
preparations and distress, and a crowd swaying and heaving 
convulsively, but animated by the gloomy courage of despair— 
such was the frightful picture which Paris everywhere presented 
on the morning of the 14th of July. 

The committee of electors sat night and day at the 
Town-Hall, and worked at the organization of the army of patriots, 
whilst, on their side, the various wards were toiling themselves 
to provide it with the means of defence. The Duke d’Aumont 
having refused the office, M. de la Salle was named as comman- 
der. ‘The green cockades were discarded, out of hatred for the 
Comte D’Artois, whose household wore this colour, and who was 
looked upon as one of the leaders of the conspiracy. Pink and 
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blue, the colours of the city, were adopted for the distinctive 
badge of the citizen soldiers. 

Captains and officers were chosen. Meetings were held in the 
public squares and gardens for the formation of battalions, which 
took the name of Volunteers of the Palais Royal, of the Tuileries, 
of the Bazoche, of the Arquebuse. But muskets and ammuni- 
tion were still wanting. 

At every moment deputations were arriving, and demanding 
that the arms stored in the public depots should be distributed. 
The Dean of Guild(prévét des marchands) was profuse in promises 
which he failed to fulfil, and thereby further embittered the minds 
of men who were already violently hostile towards him. But the 
crisis admitted of no further delay. It was resolved that arms 
should be got at any cost, and more than thirty thousand men 
proceeded to the Invalides with M. Ethis de Corny, whom the 
committee had deputed to call upon the Governor to supply them. 

As early as the Sunday, this officer had got orders to hold 
himself in readiness, and he had kept his soldiers under arms the 
whole of the Monday. But, having received no further instruc- 
tions, he allowed them to take a few hours rest on the Tuesday 
morning. 

It was precisely at this moment that the Royal Procurator 
appeared, and informed the Governor of the object of his mission. 
M. de Sombreuil replied that he had no arms, and accompanied 
M. de Corny back to the gate, talking with him the while. 
Scarcely was it opened when the crowd tumultuously rushed into 
the Hospital and began its search for a store more precious 
at that moment than the richest treasures. But, a few days pre- 
viously, the arms had been carefully hidden under the dome and 
in other secret places. A fortunate chance, however, discovered 
a part of them to the crowd, whose active search soon succeeded 
in bringing to light the remainder, upon which it pounced 
more fiercely than famished tigers seizing their prey. 

A furious rush was made into the dark cellar in which the 
greater part of the arms had been concealed; muskets, sabres, 
bayonets and pistols were carried off in a moment. All the 
guard-houses were likewise searched by the crowd, and the arms 
found in them carried off. Twenty-eight thousand muskets and 
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twenty pieces of ordnance were the result of this expedition. 
Successful as it was, however, it proved fatal to several citizens, 
who were either crushed to death in the crowd, or killed in the 
fierce struggle which took place for the possession of the arms. 

The Governor had both soldiers and artillery. He might, 
before yielding, have laid thousands of citizens low ; but he must 
himself have succumbed in the end. He therefore wisely resolved 
to spare the lives of the citizens and of his brave veterans, and 
consequently made no attempt to offer a useless resistance to over- 
whelming numbers. He must have congratulated himself on his 
prudence when he beheld the mighty rush that was made through 
all the courts and galleries of the building. What dyke could he 
have opposed to the waves of such a flood? What victims would 
the stream have borne upon its torrent if he had striven to stem 
it? Nevertheless, M. de Sombreuil had the courage to refuse the 
keys, saying that his honour and his duty as Governor of the 
place forbade his giving them up. This firmness on his part won 
him the admiration of the citizens. They spared both him and 
his veterans. Not only did they refrain from causing any 
damage within the precincts of the building committed to his 
custody, but they even posted a strong guard to prevent any 
havoc on the part of the ever increasing crowd. 

The cannon were at once distributed amongst the various 
batteries. Several of them were taken to the Town Hall where 
they were left under the charge of sentinels. At the same 
moment, legions of armed men filled the Champ des Invalides, 
the boulevard and the neighbouring streets, or advanced in 
serried ranks towards the centre of the city, whilst another 
powerful detachment took up its position in line of battle opposite 
the troops encamped in the Champ de Mars. The bearing of 
these improvised warriors and the satisfaction which beamed from 
their sweat-and-dust-begrimed-faces bid patriots know that this 
seizure of arms was a victory which was going to decide all others. 

From the ramparts of the Bastille, despotism still scowled down 
threateningly upon the city. The custody of these hideous towers 
had been entrusted to de Launay, the minister of the deeds of 
vengeance there enacted. Shuddering at the mere name of liberty, 
and trembling lest, if the tears of his victims were dried, he should 
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be deprived of the gold which was the object of his lust and the 
price paid for the tortures which his cruelty inflicted, the grasp- 
ing and cowardly satellite of tyranny had, for days past, been 
providing himself with arms and cannon. 

Ever since the riot in the faubourg Saint-Antoine he had been 
ceaselessly engaged in preparing for defence. Fifteen pieces of 
artillery surmounted his towers, whilst three field-guns stationed 
in the principal court-yard, opposite the main entrance, threat- 
ened certain death to any who should be rash enough to attack 
it. The ammunition consisted of 400 biscaiens,* fourteen 
cases of cannon-balls with sabots attached to them, fifteen 
hundred cartridges, a supply of shot of the same calibre as 
the guns, and two hundred and fifty barrels of powder, each 
weighing a hundred and twenty-five pounds. This powder 
had been brought from the Arsenal to the Bastille by the Swiss 
of Salis-Samade’s regiment in the night between the 12th and 
13th of July. Since the 10th de Launay had brought up to the 
top of the towers six cart-loads of paving-stones, old iron, and loose 
cannon-balls, for the purpose of defending the approach to the 
bridge if the ammunition happened to run short, or if the assail- 
ants got as near as to be out of reach of the guns. A few 
nights before he had also taken the precaution of getting the 
embrasures widened by a foot and a half, of cutting loop-holes, of 
repairing all the draw-bridges, and of removing all the railings 
along which it might have been possible to clamber over the moat 
when the bridges were drawn up. He had blocked a window 
of his own dwelling with oaken planks mortised together and 
provided with six holes of sufficient size to admit the barrel of a 
gun. This was hidden from sight by a blind which bore the ap- 
pearance of having been carelessly drawn down. He had taken 
from the armoury twelve wall-pieces, called amusettes du comte de 
Saxe, carrying balls of one pound and a half each, and had got 
six of them ready for his own defence. His garrison consisted of 





+ Biscaiens, a shot the size of a billiard ball. A foot-note explains bowlet 
saboté to mean a ball with cartridge attached to it. This, however, is in- 
correct. A sabot is a thick, circular wooden disk attached to a projectile 
for the purpose of keeping it in proper position in the bore of the gun. Tr, 
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eighty-two pensioners, of whom two were gunners from Monsigny’s 
company, and thirty-two Swiss from Salis-Samade’s regiment, 
under the command of M. Louis de Flue, lieutenant of grenadiers. 
Such were the forces at his disposal on Tuesday, July 14th. 
But, in his anxiety for ammunition he had given no thought to 
provisions. His whole stock consisted of two sacks of flour and a 
little rice. There was plenty of wood, but only one small oven, 
intended for baking pastry. Nor was there any water except 
that conveyed by pipes from a reservoir outside the walls, a weak 
supply which it was easy to cut off. 

Here, it is necessary, for the proper understanding of the 
details which are to follow, to give an idea of the fortress itself. 

The castle of the Bastille consisted of eight large round towers, 
of which the walls were about six feet thick. They were joined 
together by massive stone curtain-walls nine feet thick. 
The entrance was situated to the right of the extremity 
of the Rue Saint-Antoine. Above the first gate there was 
a magazine usually containing a considerable quantity of 
arms which had, however, been removed to the Invalides 
a short time before, with the exception of six hundred 
muskets which the Governor had taken into the interior of the 
citadel, and of a few suits of ancient armour which were 
carried off by the people. Close to the entrance was a guard- 
room where two sentries were placed at night, for the purpose of 
giving admission to such as might present themselves. This 
gate led into the first outer enclosure where barracks for the 
garrison, stables and coach-houses for the Governor were situated. 
Access to this court-yard could also be gained through the 
Arsenal, whilst a gate—by the side of which was another guard- 
room—a moat and a drawbridge, called le pont de l’ Avancé separ- 
ated it from a second enclosure, in which the Governor’s house 
stood. Opposite this building was a walk forty-two feet long, 
to the right of which was another block containing a kitchen and 
a bath-room, built upon a platform erected over the great moat. 
This platform furnished the outer resting-place for the inner 
drawbridge. Beyond this drawbridge there was yet another 
guard-room ; it was at the entrance of the main court of the 
castle, to which access was got by passing through an iron 
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grating, which served as a screen for the sentry, whose orders 
were not to allow any prisoner to approach within three*paces of 
him. This inner court-yard was 102 feet long by 72 broad, and 
surrounded by the towers called la Liberté, de la Bertaudiére, 
de la Baziniére, de la Comté, du Trésor, and de la Chapelle, all 
of which were connected by curtain-walls which rose to a 
height of seventy-three feet three inches on the inside. 

At the further extremity of this court-yard there was a build- 
ing, which an inscription in gold letters on black marble stated 
to have been built under the reign of Louis XV. and during the 
ministry of M. de Saint-Florentin, by M. de Sartine, at that time 
lieutenant of police, for the accommodation of the officers of the 
staff. It separated the main court-yard from the Well Court 
(Cour du Puits), which was seventy-two feet long and forty-two © 
feet broad, and contained, besides offices, two other towers,—du 
Puits and du Coin,—with corresponding curtain-walls. This 
was the backyard of the fortress. A bastion formerly used for 
the exercise of the prisoners, but now turned into a kitchen- 
garden for the Governor, was connected with the fortress by a 
kind of gallery which communicated with the wooden passage 
called the chemin de ronde. 

The whole fortress was surrounded by a broad moat which was 
always dry, except in rainy weather or when the river 
was high, and the further side of which was faced, to a height 
of thirty-six feet, with solid masonry. Along the whole of this 
kind of counterscarp a gallery, three feet and a half broad, had 
-been built out. It could be reached either by narrow steps 
rising from the moat, or by staircases to the right and left of the 
bridge. It was called chemin de ronde, because officers and ser- 
geants made frequent rounds along it, particularly at night, to 
make sure that the four sentries stationed on it were keeping pro- 
per watch. 

The platforms on the top of the towers and of the curtain- 
walls formed a continuous rampart walk, protected by parapets. 

Such was the famous castle of the Bastille, of which Saint-Foix 
said that, though not very strong, it was one of the most formid- 
able in Europe. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 13th of July, M, de 
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Launay ordered the garrison to take their arms and to retire 
into the interior of the fortress. The barracks were closed, but 
all the men’s kits were left in them. Two pensioners without arms 
were left to act as porters at the gates leading respectively to the 
Arsenal and to the Rue Saint-Antoine. Sentries were stationed 
at every post, and twelve men placed on the towers to watch 
what was going on outside. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock on the next night seven 
shots were fired at the watchmen on the towers, but with no 
effect beyond producing a momentary alarm. 

During the morning of the 14th, several deputations came to the 
Governor to ask him to supply arms, or to beg him to maintain a 
peaceful attitude. He assured them of his good intentions, and 
received them into his own house, after giving the people 
hostages for their safety. 

A great many of the staff were of opinion that no hostile mea- 
sures should be taken. But, under the perfidious advice 
of M. Louis de Flue, commander of the Swiss, by the orders of 
M. de Bezenval, and through the promises of M. de Flesselles, the 
Governor resolved to use force. An oath had been exacted from 
the Swiss that they would fire on the pensioners if the latter re- 
fused to obey the Governor. And, in order to stifle the voice of 
their mother-country which was bidding our brave veterans 
remember that they were Frenchmen, they had been so freely 
supplied with liquor that a good many of them were drunk. 

At noon, information was brought to the district of Saint- 
Louis-de-la-Culture, that the direction of the guns mounted on 
the towers caused general alarm in the city. It was also stated 
that the siege of the fortress had been resolved upon, and was 
about to begin. 

Monsieur Thuriot de la Rosiére, having been deputed by the 
district to communicate with the Governor, went to him under 
escort of two citizen soldiers, who stopped at the pont de [ Avancé, 
the second drawbridge. Having entered alone, he said to the 
Governor: ‘I have come in the name of the nation, and of our 
common country, to represent to you that the cannons pointed 
from the towers of the Bastille are causing great uneasiness, and 
spreading alarm throughout all Paris. I beseech you to have 
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them taken down, and I hope that you will be so good as to 
comply with the request which I have been commissioned to 
convey to you.’ 

The Governor answered : ‘It is not in my power. Those guns 
have always been on the towers, and I cannot have them re- 
meved without orders from the King. I have already heard of 
the alarm which they are causing in Paris, and as I am not able 
to have them dismounted from their carriages, I have had them 
drawn back from the port-holes.’ 

The envoy having, with difficulty, and at the entreaty of M. 
Losme, Major of the fortress, obtained permission to enter the 
inner court, summoned the officers and soldiers, in the name of 
honour and of their country, to change the direction of the guns, 
and to surrender. At the suggestion of the Governor himself, 
they all swore to make no use of their arms unless they were 
attacked. M. Thuriot then mounted to the towers with M. de 
Launay. Having reached the top of that which overlooked the 
Arsenal, they saw immense crowds of people hastening up from 
all sides, and the people of the faubourg Saint-Antoine, advancing 
in one compact mass. The Governor grew pale at the sight, 
seized M. Thuriot by the arm, and said: ‘ What are you doing, 
Sir? Are you abusing a sacred title in order to betray me?’ 
The envoy answered: ‘ And as for you, Sir, if you go on speak- 
ing in that way I can tell you that one or the other of us will go 
down into that ditch.’ De Launay was silent. 

At this moment the sentry posted on this same tower came and 
told them that preparations were being made for an attack on the 
house, and that there was no time to lose; and he conjured M. 
Thuriot to show himself. The latter advanced to the parapet, 
and was greeted by loud applause from the garden of the Arsenal. 
He then cast a glance at the guns, and noticed that they had 
been drawn back some four feet from the port-holes, and masked, 
but that they were still levelled in the same direction. 

Having come down from the’ tower with the Governor, he 
again exhorted him and his men to comply with the wishes of the 
country. 

The soldiers were on the point of yielding; but their com- 
mander, beside himself at what he had just seen and heard, 
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at one moment prevented them from doing so, and the next 
seemed wholly uncertain what to do. 

Seeing no hope of overcoming his resistance, and fearing to 
lose further precious time, M. Thuriot de la Rosiére determined 
to retire, first to his own district, and then to the Town Hall. 

A considerable number of citizens then presented themselves 
before the Bastille, for the purpose of asking arms and 
ammunition. As most of them carried no weapons and showed 
no hostile intention, M. de Launay consented to receive them, 
and ordered the first drawbridge to be lowered for the purpose. 
The most determined of them went forward to communicate to 
him the object of their mission. But, scarcely had they entered 
into the first court when the bridge was raised and a 
a rolling fire of musketry and artillery stretched to the ground a 
number of these unfortunate men, who could neither flee nor 
defend themselves. Those who were waiting for them on the 
other side, horrified at suck cowardly treachery, immediately ran 
to the Town Hall, to give information of what had taken place, 
and to demand vengeance for such barbarity. 

But soon a vast multitude, armed with muskets, swords, 
and axes, rushed into the outer courts, shouting at the sentries 
on the towers with cries of ‘The Bastille! the Bastille! Down 
with the soldiers!’ At the same time, two men, of whom one 
was M. Louis Tournay, an old soldier of the Dauphin’s regi- 
ment, clambered, in spite of the cries and threats of the garrison, 
on to the roof of the guard-house, which was situated near the 
smaller drawbridge. The brave Tournay jumped alone into 
the Governor's court, and went to the guard-house to get the 
keys of the drawbridge. As he did not find them, he called for 
an axe, and set to work to break the bolts and locks, while others 
were working with equal ardour to burst open the gates. The 
defences of the Avancé yielded to their efforts, and the two 
drawbridges fell. At this moment, two pensioners, who had gone 
out to fetch provisions which their wives had brought them, 
returned, and tried to raise the bridges again. But the intrepid 
Tournay and Aubin Bonnemére, an old soldier of the infantry 
regiment Royal-Comtois, who had courageously helped him to 
break in the gates, rushed at them and drove them away. The 
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enormous mass fell back with a crash, — one man and 
wounding another. 

At the first news of the attack on the Bastille, the name of 
which awakens ideas of lettres-de-cachet, of shame and oppres- 
sion, men’s minds became suddenly inflamed with fury, and their 
courage rose in proportion to the terror which the dreaded fortress 
had so long inspired. At every moment the multitude of assailants 
increased, swelled by crowds of citizens of every age, of both 
sexes, and of every condition, officers, soldiers, firemen, women, 
clergy, artisans and labourers, most of them unarmed and march- 
ing in confused masses. Moved by a common impulse, they 
ran from all sides of the city, and flew by a hundred 
different roads towards the Bastille. The faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, which was immediately covered by the ordnance of the 
fort, and on this account more violently excited, advanced like 
one man. Peasants, strangers, and soldiers recently arrived 
from abroad, could also be seen hastening in the same 
direction. A young Greek, a subject of the Grand Seignior, 
was there, and at the sight of our enthusiasm declared himself a 
Frenchman. Various motives animated some of those who made 
for the Bastille on hearing of the attack upon it. In the case of 
a few it was the hope of pillage, but on these summary punish- 
ment was inflicted. Others were intent on bringing help to 
the wounded, or on protecting relatives, friends, and perhaps 
those from whom they had received secret help and comfort 
during their own captivity, from the fury of the besiegers, and 
were not deterred from performing these acts of humanity, of 
gratitude, or of filial piety even by the danger to which their 
lives were exposed. 

In the meantime a fierce struggle, which cost many lives, was 
going on near the drawbridge. Women, who had come to bring 
help to their husbands, were themselves wounded. But amongst 
them there was one also who had come to fight and to conquer, 
and whose name was, later, inscribed on the list of the conquerors 
of the Bastille. 

In the meantime a crowd of people rushed into the court-yard 
where the Governor’s house stood, and, discharging their muskets 
as they advanced, dashed forward in the hope of securing posses- 
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sion of the second bridge. The soldiers replied by so sharp and 
well-sustained a fire that the assailants were obliged to fall back 
in disorder, some sheltering themselves under the arch of the 
wooden gate in the Cour de Orme, others under that of the 
grille. From these covers both parties kept up an incessant fire 
towards the terrace, without, however, daring to renew their 
attack on the second bridge. 

This skirmishing had lasted an hour when a noise of drums, 
accompanied with loud cries, was heard approaching from the 
direction of the Arsenal. Almost at the same moment a flag, 
escorted by a great number of armed citizens, was seen crossing 
the court-yard known as the Cour des poudres et salpétres and 
entering the Cour de Orme. A large body then advanced to- 
wards the courtyard in front of the Governor’s house calling on the 
troops to cease firing, as a deputation from the Town Hall had come 
to hold parley with the commander. Thereupon a white flag was 
hoisted on the terrace, whilst a truce was further indicated by 
the waving of hats. 

At this friendly manifestation, M. de Corny, accompanied by 
MM. Francotay, La Fleurie, Milly, Beaubourg, Piquot de 
Sainte-Honorine, Boucheron, Coutans, Six, and Joannot, who 
was carrying the flag, and preceded by a drummer, advanced 
towards the archway leading to the pont de ’ Avancé. A man of 
the people called their attention to the fact that in a port-hole of 
one of the towers a gun was being run forward and pointed down 
upon the Cour de l’Orme, whilst on all sides cries arose warning 
them not to trust the faithless promises which the signals of 
the garrison seemed to imply. 

Then M. Francotay advanced with the drummer and the 
flag-bearer to the edge of the moat, whilst M. de Corny and his 
colleagues remained under the archway. Several of the assailants 
pressed round him, earnestly beseeching him not to expose him- 
self to the enemy’s fire. But the intrepid patriot urged them no 
less earnestly to retire themselves ; he pointed out to them that 
they were utterly powerless against the fortress, which could 
annihilate them with its ordnance; and added that he did not 
think he had anything to fear if he remained alone. ‘No,’ 
answered one of those who were present, ‘we will not abandon 
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you; we will either perish or be the death of everyone of those 
ee hia 

At this moment the besieged fired a volley at him. Two men 
were killed at his side, and he himself was obliged to retire to his 
colleagues ainidst a hail of bullets which hissed about his ears and 
pattered against the wall of the archway under which they stood. 
Filled with horror and indignation, the deputation then made its 
way back to the Town Hall, accompanied only by a very small 
number of those who had gone out with it. 

The populace, now quite furious, rushed with loud cries 
towards the bridge, but was again repulsed by the firing 
from the fortress. A part of the assailants then retired a little, 
and whilst those who had muskets kept on discharging them at 
the sergeants who were stationed on the ramparts, others with 
axes burst open the doors of the barracks, which were im- 
mediately given over to pillage. 

A second deputation from the town then came up, intending 
to communicate to the Governor the decision of the Committee, 
and, if possible, to prevent a further effusion of blood. They 
brought the decree which summoned the Governor to surrender 
the fortress without bloodshed, and to hand it over to the keep- 
ing of the municipality. The abbé Fauchet was at their head, and 
came forward under the fire of the artillery. He was received 
with fresh volleys. Three times did the deputation advance with 
undaunted courage; three times the only answer given to its peace- 
ful summons was delivered by the roar of fire-arms. Yet another 
deputation, to make the signal more intelligible, if that were 
possible, approached with its flag trailed, but met with no better 
success. 

The Envoys, finding it impossible to get a hearing from the 
enemy amidst the din of battle, read the following decree to the 
armed citizens :— 

‘The Permanent Committee of the Parisian militia consider- 
ing that no military force independent of the municipal 
authority should exist in Paris, commissions the deputation which 
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it now sends to M. le Marquis de Launay, Commander of the 
Bastille, to ask him whether he be ready to admit a detachment 
of the Parisian militia, which shall garrison the fortress in con- 
cert with the troops now within it, and shall be under the 
orders of the Municipality. 

‘Done at the Town Hall, this 14th July, 1789. Signed: de 
Flesselles, Dean of Guild and President of the Committee ; de la 
Vigne, President of the Electors.’ 

The abbé Fauchet then retired with MM. de la Vigne, Chi- 
gnard, and Bottidout, his colleagues, and proceeded to the Town 
Hall, to give an account of the result of his mission. 

The infuriated assailants then dragged up three cartloads of 
straw and set fire to the advanced guard-house, to the Governor's 
quarters, and to the kitchens. At this moment the besieged fired a 
gun loaded with grape, the only one, if they are to be be- 
lieved, that was discharged from the Bastille during the five 
hours’ fighting. The roar of musketry resounded from the bat- 
tlements of the towers and from the terrace which connected 
them, and even the officers of the staff joined in the firing. 

The Swiss who had remained in the court-yard had managed to 
make a loop-hole in the floor of the larger drawbridge, and through 
it they kept on firing upon the besiegers with a wall-gun which 
alone did more execution than all the ordnance and all the mus- 
ketry together. 

The conflagration was still raging when a detachment of 
French Guards was seen entering the court-yard. It was chiefly 
composed of Rufleville’s grenadiers and fusiliers from Lubersac’s 
company. They were commanded by M. Wargnier and M. La- 
barthe, the former a sergeant-major, the latter a sergeant of 
grenadiers. There was also a large force of citizens under the 
orders of M. Hullin, who had been unanimously chosen for this 
honourable post. It was by him that the French Guards, who, 
for an hour had been considering how they might best attack the 
Bastille, were finally induced to march. ‘ My friends,’ he said to 
them, ‘are you citizens? Let us march to the Bastille; our 
friends, our brothers are being massacred there. We have trai- 
tors to punish and our country to avenge, how then can we be 
doubtful of victory ?’ 
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At these words the brave soldiers followed him with enthusi- 
asm, and marched with three guns towards the fortress. To 
these they added two more which they found near the Arsenal. 
They were joined by a few of the pensioners who had sur- 
rendered their arms in the morning, and thus entered the Cour 
de POrme. Here a battery was set up, consisting of two four- 
pounders, a mortar, and a cannon plated with silver which had 
been taken from the store-room. These were pointed towards 
the battlements to prevent the garrison working the guns. Two 
others were placed respectively near the pump and near the pas- 
sage Lesdiguiéres. Before long, however, they were removed to 
the gate communicating with the garden of the Arsenal, and ac- 
cess was gained to the last court-yard in spite of a continuous fire 
from the besieged. 

The thick smoke which rose from the burning buildings and 
from the straw had for a while proved favourable to the Parisians, 
whom it hid from the enemy. But the carts, of which we have 
spoken, happening to be at the entrance to the second court, op- 
posite the inner draw-bridge, completely blocked it up and left the 
besiegers no means of approach. M. Elie, an officer in the 
Queen’s Infantry Regiment, accompanied by three or four citi- 
zens, boldly advanced in the midst of the fire and succeeded in 
dragging one cart away. The other resisted all their efforts. 
But, the stalwart and intrepid Réole, a haberdasher near St. 
Paul’s, pulled the burning wagon away by himself, after hav- 
ing seen two of his brave comrades fall dead at his side.- Two 
guns were immediately brought to bear opposite the main 
bridge, and the attack was renewed with fresh fury. 

While this was going on, a crowd of people broke into the 
magazine (Hotel de lu régie des poudres et salpétres), forced open 
the cases of ammunition, and were bringing it to the besiegers. 
M. Clouet, the manager of the establishment, being mistaken for 
M. de Launay, owing to his uniform, was on the point of being 
put to death on the spot, when a brave citizen, M. Cholat, inter- 
vened and appeased the fury of the people. Clouet was dragged 
to the Town Hall, where his life was again threatened, and only | 
saved, at the peril of his own, by M. de Saudray, who was him- 
self seriously wounded by a blow on the head from a sabre. 
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While some of the assailants were under the impression that the 
Governor had fallen into their hands, others seized a young lady, 
interesting alike for her beauty and her innocence, whom they 
discovered in one of the courts of the Bastille. Having brought 
her near the first bridge, they wildly exclaimed, ‘It is M. de 
Launay’s daughter, let him give up the fortress or he shall see his 
daughter perish in the flames.’ A straw mattress was dragged 
out to serve as her pyre; fire was set to it, and the unfortunate 
girl fainted. The father of Mademoiselle de Monsigny—for this 
was the young lady’s name—saw from the top of one of the 
towers that his daughter was going to be burnt alive. He was 
rushing towards her when he fell, struck by two bullets. 
But brave Aubin Bonnemére, indignant at such an outrage, 
hurried from his post, dashed aside the murderous crowd, 
seized their victim, and, having handed her over into safe 
keeping, ran back to continue the fight. These examples show 
how acts of violence which would have stained the glory of a day 
so memorable in the history of the Revolution, were the means 
of calling forth deeds of heroism. 

A more terrible scene was about to be enacted at the Arsenal. 
A wig-maker, either drunk or mad, carrying two flaming torches, 
was trying to set fire to the saltpetre magazine. Humbert, the 
brave man who had the glory of being the first to reach the top 
of the towers of the Bastille, and who was, at that moment, on 
his way from the Hétel-des-Invalides, ran up at the screams of a 
woman, struck the madman in the stomach with the buttend of his 
musket, andstretched himonthe ground. Then courageously seizing 
hold of a barrel of saltpetre, which was already bursting into 
flames, he overturned it, and succeeded in putting it out. After 
driving off some wretches who had forced their way into the 
Archives and broken open the presses, under pretext of looking 
for powder, he hurried off to join the brave patriots who were 
attacking the Bastille. 

No trained army ever performed greater prodigies of valour 
than did this multitude which had no leader to direct it, and which 
was composed of men of every rank, artisans of every kind, most of 
them badly equipped, and having no experience in the manage-~ 
ment of arms. They exposed themselves to the fire from 
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the ramparts, and seemed to defy the thunderbolts which their 
enemies hurled at them. Citizens, workmen, soldiers, all ani- 
mated by the same spirit and taking no counsel but from their 
own courage, filled the courts of the Bastille in spite of the 
volleys of the garrison, and approached so near to the foot of the 
towers that de Launay himself repeatedly made use of the paving- 
stones and other missiles which he had caused to be heaped on 
the battlements. 

In the midst of the confusion and disorder inseparable from so 
tumultuous an action, the assailants’ musketry fire was so well 
directed and so effectually seconded by the inhabitants of the 
street and faubourg of Saint-Antoine, who, from the upper 
storeys of their houses, kept up a constant fire on the ramparts of 
the Bastille, that the besieged dared not show their heads 
above the battlements. The artillery was equally well 
served. A wine merchant, M. Cholat, who commanded a piece 
of ordnance stationed in the garden of the Arsenal, was particu- 
larly deserving of praise, as was also M. Georget, a gunner in 
the navy, who had arrived from Brest on the morning of the 
fourteenth, and who later was wounded in the thigh. 

Within the fortress there was general discouragement. The 
Swiss, it is true, still exhorted the Governor to hold out; but the 
staff, and the non-commissioned officers, earnestly besought him 
to surrender, and he himself felt that it was impossible to continue 
the defence, the absolute want of provisions preventing him from 
sustaining the siege any longer. The assailants having brought 
down the first bridge, and got their guns to bear on the second, 
could not fail to obtain possession of the fort. De Launay 
might certainly have offered a more energetic resistance to the 
storming of the first bridge; but, more fitted to be a gaoler than 
the commander of a military stronghold, he lost his head as soon 
as he saw himself besieged by the infuriated populace; he 
hastened to take refuge behind his massive bastions, where he 
thought he could await in safety the reinforcements which M. de 
Bezenval and M. de Flesselles had promised to send him in the 
evening. 

Uncertain and fluctuating between hope and fear, he followed 
the most dangerous of all courses, that which consists in follow- 
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ing none at all—the resource of weak minds, which, on critical 
occasions, seem impelled by a resistless force towards the very 
catastrophe which they are most anxious to avoid. Moreover, 
such was the position in which de Launay now found himself, 
that on whatever side he turned, an abyss yawned before him. 
Disappointed in his expectation, dismayed at the incredible 
efforts and the dogged tenacity of the multitude, tormented 
by remorse, he gave himself up wholly to despair, and at the 
moment when a turnkey was distributing wine to the soldiers, he 
seized the linstock of one of the pieces of cannon in the inner 
court-yard, and made straight for the powder magazine, intending 
to set fire to it. A sergeant, M. Ferrand, lowered his bayonet at 
him and drove him back. He then went to the Tour de la 
Liberté, where some of the powder brought in on the night be- 
tween the 12th and 13th had been stored. But here, too, 
another sergeant, M. Béquard, obliged him to retire, and pre- 
vented an act of madness which would have destroyed the Bas- 
tille, the neighbouring houses, and a part of the faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, and would have cost the lives of thousands of citizens. 
The Governor, beside himself, then begged that a single barrel 
of powder should in mercy be given to him. Finally, he ap- 
pealed to the garrison, and asked them whether it would not be 
better to blow themselves up, than to run the risk of being 
massacred by the populace, from whose fury they could no 
longer hope to escape. ‘Let us go back to the battlements,’ he 
said, ‘and, if we must die, let us make our death fatal to our 
enemies; let us crush them beneath the ruins of the Bastille!’ 
But the soldiers answered that they would rather die themselves 
than cause the death of so many fellow-citizens, and that, further 
resistance now being impossible, he must send up a drummer to 
the battlements to beat a parley, hoist a white flag, and capitulate. 
A parley was consequently beaten and a flag of truce run 
up on the Tour de la Baziniére. It was too late. The people, 
indignant at the Governor's cowardly treachery in firing on the 
deputation, only looked upon these peaceful demonstrations as a 
new trap, and continued to advance towards the bridge of the 
inner court-yard, keeping up a constant fire as they did so. 
The officer in command of the Swiss called out to the 
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assailants from a kind of port-hole near the drawbridge, and 
asked that the garrison should be allowed to march out with the 
honours of war. ‘No, no,’ was shouted in reply. Then, through 
the same opening, he passed a paper, which was too far off to be 
read, and shouted that the soldiers were willing to surrender 
on condition that their lives should be spared. 

Thereupon a man went to fetch a plank which was at once run 
out over the parapet, several persons placing themselves upon it at 
the near end, to act as a counterpoise. The brave unknown then 
advanced ; he was on the point of seizing the paper when he fell 
into the moat—struck, some said, by a bullet—and perished, avictim 
to his zeal. M. Maillard, the son of an usher of the Chatelet, un- 
dismayed by his fate, boldly advanced along this long and narrow 
plank, and snatched the paper which he handed to M. Hullin, who 
read it aloud. Its contents were as follows: ‘ We have twenty 
thousand pounds of gunpowder ; we will blow up the garrison and 
the whole neighbourhood if you do not accept our conditions.’ 
‘On the word of an officer, we accept them, replied M. Hullin, 
‘lower your bridges.’ But the infuriated crowd shouted out in 
protest at the mere mention of conditions, and brought up three 
pieces of cannon. 

They were about to fire, and the ranks were already opening to 
make way for the discharge, when the enemy perceiving that it 
was intended to break down the main bridge, lowered the smaller 
foot-bridge at the left of the entrance to the fortress. In spite of 
the new danger which arose from this mancuvre, MM. Elie, 
Hullin, Maillard, Réole, Humbert, Tournay, Frangois, Louis 
Morin, and several others sprang on to it at once, and drew the 
bolts which fixed it down. 

The French Guards, who retained all their coolness in the 
midst of danger, drew up so as to form a barrier along the end of 
the bridge and to keep back the crowd of assailants, a precaution 
which saved the lives of thousands of people who must otherwise 
have been precipitated into the moat. 

Some two minutes later a pensioner came and opened the gate 
situated behind the drawbridge, asking what was wanted. ‘ The 
surrender of the Bastille!’ was the reply. Then he gave admis- 
sion to the people. The conquerors at once caused the main 
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bridge to be lowered ; before it was quite down Arné, at the risk 
of getting his legs broken, boldly leaped upon it, so that his 
weight acting as a counterpoise, might prevent its being pulled 
up again. 

The pensioners were drawn up on the right, and the Swiss on 
the left; their arms were piled along the wall. They waved 
their hats, clapped their hands, and cried bravo to the besiegers 
who were now crowding into the fort. The first who entered 
approached the vanquished with kindliness, embracing the 
officers of the staff in token of peace and _ reconciliation, 
and taking possession of the fortress as one that had capi- 
tulated. But those who followed them, breathed only venge- 
ance and slaughter, and treated the place as though it had been 
taken by storm. Some soldiers who were posted on the battle- 
ments and who were ignorant of the surrender, having at this 
moment fired a few shots, the populace, beside itself with fury, 
rushed madly at the pensioners and wreaked fearful vengeance. 
One of them was killed on the spot. The unhappy Béquart, 
the courageous officer who had deserved so well of Paris by stay- 
ing the Governor’s hand at the moment when he wished to blow 
up the Bastille, and who had not fired a single shot during the 
whole of the fight, received two sword-thrusts, and had his hand 
slashed off by a stroke from a sabre. 

This same hand, to which so many citizens owed their lives, 
was carried in triumph through all the streets of Paris. Béquart 
himself was dragged from the fortress and hurried to the Place 
de Gréve.* The multitude in its blind fury mistook him for a 
gunner, and hanged him on a gibbet, where he died along 
with one Asselin, who like him fell a victim to this fatal mistake. 

All the officers of the staff were taken prisoners. A rush was 
made for their quarters, where furniture, doors, and windows 
were broken to pieces. In the general confusion those who were 
in the court-yard fired upon those who were in the rooms and 
on the battlements. The courageous Humbert was wounded by a 
bullet whilst standing on the ramparts, and one of his friends was 
killed in his arms. Then the brave Arné, fixing his grenadier’s 
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cap on his bayonet, came to the parapet, running the risk of 
being killed himself, in order to put a stop to the firing. 

MM. Maillard, Cholat, the grenadier Arné, and several others 
of the assailants, all claim the honour of having made M. de Launay 
prisoner. He was not in uniform, but dressed in a grey 
coat with scarlet ribbon, and held in his hand a sword- 
stick, with which he wanted to run himself through, but 
which the intrepid Arné snatched from him. MM. Haullin, 
Elie, and a few others undertook to serve him as an. escort, 
and succeeded in getting him out of the Bastille, not, however, 
without rough treatment at the hands of the people that 
clamoured for his death. They set out for the Town Hall, accom- 
panied by a large crowd. M. Elie, who was in uniform, marched 
foremost with the capitulation paper on his sword’s point. Next 
to him was M. Legris, an officer of the King’s Customs, who on 
that and the following days, distinguished himself by acts 
of bravery. Then came M. Maillard, bearing the flag, and 
behind him the Governor, held by MM. Hullin and Arné. 
M. de |’Epine, clerk to M. Morin, procurator to the Parliament 
of Paris, brought up the rear. 

Such was M. de Launay’s escort. Almost all those who com- 
posed it expected to fall victims to the fury of the crowd against 
the prisoner and to their own zeal in protecting him against the 
general indignation. Some tore his hair, whilst others struck at 
him and tried to kill him with their swords. 

The wretched man, in an agony of mortal dread, appealed to 
M. Haullin in a faint voice: ‘ Oh, Sir, you promised not to 
leave me; stay with me till we get to the Town Hall’ At 
other times he turned to M. Elie: ‘Js this what you pro- 
mised me? Oh! Sir, do not leave me!’ 

In the meantime the fury of the crowd was increasing with 
each moment, and its blind resentment did not spare even M. de 
Launay’s escort. M. de l’Epine was struck on the head with the 
butt-end of a musket, and obliged to drop behind near the Orme 
Saint-Gervais. Hullin himself, in spite of his great strength and 
commanding stature, was unable to hold out against the violence 
of the multitude. Worn and exhausted by the rough treatment 
he had received, as well as by his own efforts in defence of the 
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prisoner, he was forced to leave him near the Place de Gréve, 
intending to take a little rest. Scarcely was he seated when, as 
he turned round, he beheld M. de Launay’s head on the top of a 
pike. The last words uttered by the wretched man were: ‘ Oh, 
my friends, kill me! Kill me straight off. Don’t do it by inches !’ 
The people fearing lest their victim should escape them, had but- 
chered him on the steps of the Town Hall. 

M. de Losme, his second in command, a man full of virtue and 
humanity, whom heaven would seem to have sent as an angel of 
consolation into these dark caverns, the abode of grief and tears— 
M. de Losme whom the prisoners loved as much as they hated M. 
de Launay, shared his unhappy fate. But deeds of heroism and 
gratitude marked the last moments of a life which a thousand 
virtuous actions had adorned. 

The Governor had just been massacred. The unhappy Major 
was already on the Place de Gréve, and was being hurried along 
with a fury which might well strike terror into the bravest heart. 
Suddenly a young man threw himself into his arms: ‘ Stop,’ 
he cried, ‘Stop! You are about to kill the noblest of men! 
I was five years in the Bastille; he was my comforter, my friend, 
my father!’ It was M. de Pelleport, who had himself 
been a prisoner in the fortress, and whose captivity had been 
alleviated by the humane and kind treatment of M. de Losme. 
Struck by the words and the action of the young man, the un- 
happy officer raised his eyes towards him and said, with a calm- 
ness which was truly heroic in the awful position in which he 
stood: * Young man, what are you doing? Go back; you are go- 
ing to sacrifice yourself without saving me.’ 

And as a matter of fact the roaring crowd listened to nothing 
but its own passion, saw nothing but its victim, and breathed of 
nothing but his death. Forgetting that he was unarmed, M. de 
Pelleport pushed the crowd aside with his hands: ‘ Yes!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ yes, I will defend him against you all!’ But, at these 
words, one of the maddened wretches about him dealt him a blow 
with an axe, inflicting a deep wound on the neck. He was aim- 
ing a second blow at his head, but was knocked down by the 
Chevalier de Jean, who was with M. de Pelleport. The 
latter was at once assailed on all sides, struck with swords, and 
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wounded with bayonets. He succeeded, however, in getting 
possession of a musket, with which he felled all who approached 
him, until it was wrested from him; and it was only by pro- 
digies of strength and of valour that he was able to escape 
from the crowd, and to save his own life. He reached the steps 
of the Town Hall with the greatest difficulty, and there fell un- 
conscious. In the meantime, M. de Losme had been 
slaughtered opposite the Arcade St. Jean, his head had been 
severed from his body, like that of the Governor, and put on the 
end of a pike; and these bloody trophies were carried about 
in triumph through all the quarters of the city. 

M. de Miray, lieutenant-major, had been killed in the Rue des 
Tournelles, and M. de Persan, lieutenant in the company of pen- 
sioners, near the Port au Blé. In this officer’s pocket was found 
the cross of St. Louis, which was afterwards pinned to the breast 
of M. Dubois, a fusilier in the regiment of French Guards. But 
the latter, feeling that true honour lies in noble deeds and not in 
decorations, was satisfied with having deserved it, and sent it 
back, on the 3rd of September, to the authorities of his district, 
who returned it to M. de Lafayette. 

Trembling with fear, the remainder of the Bastille garrison 
were awaiting their fate. The Swiss had escaped tie first out- 
burst of popular fury. As they were clad in linen smocks, they 
were supposed to be prisoners. Moreover, during the struggle 
they had remained in the court-yard, from which, it is true, they 
kept up a continual fire, not only through the loop-holes, but also 
through the holes which they had made in the drawbridge, 
but they had not gone up to the towers, and had not been seen 
during the action. This saved them from the anger of the 
besiegers, which fell exclusively on the unhappy pensioners. They 
were taken to the Place de Gréve. Filled with horror at the sight 
of their comrades hanging on the fatal gibbet, overwhelmed with 
insults and subjected to the most humiliating treatment, they 
appeared before one of the municipal officials. ‘ You have fired 
on your fellow-citizens,’ he said to them; ‘you deserve to be 
hanged, and you shall be on the spot.’ 

A universal cry from the multitude signified assent to the doom 
decreed against all the defenders of the Bastille, and demanded 
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their instant execution. - But the French Guards, as humane in 
victory as they had been terrible in battle, asked, as a reward 
for their services, that the lives of the prisoners should be spared. 
The generous proposal was received with applause. Public and 
private vengeance were both disarmed by it; everything yielded 
to the voice of the soldiers of the country, and repeated cries of 
‘Pardon! pardon!’ filled the Place de Gréve. 

M. Margué, a sergeant in the Grenadier Guards, crowned this 
act of clemency by another deed of generosity. He caused 
twenty-two pensioners and eleven Swiss of Salis’s regiment to be 
placed in the middle of the detachment under his command, and 
to protect them from the crowd which still assailed them with in- 
sulting cries, he marched them through the Place des Victoires 
to the barracks de la Nouvelle-France, in spite of those who 
wanted them to be paraded through the Palais-Royal. 

Within the quarters of their conquerors the unfortunate men 
found food, shelter and rest ; and on the following day they were 
allowed to depart to join their respective regiments. Twelve 
of the Swiss subsequently enlisted under the national flag. 

But popular vengeance was not yet sated; and another victim 
was about to be sacrificed to it. It was M. de Montbarey, a for- 
mer Minister of War; he had been taken from the Arsenal to 
the Town Hall, where he was on the point of being put to death 
before the eyes of his horror-stricken wife. 

Hurried to the end of the hall, where the electors sat, he was 
there jostled and pressed so that he could scarcely breathe, whilst 
the vigorous grasp of twenty armed men prevented the least 
movement on his part. A score of others levelled their bayonets 
at the breast of M. de la Salle, who held out his arms to him. 

In spite of these hostile manifestations, however, the brave 
commander did not despair of saving him. Appealing in turns 
to those who pressed round their prisoner and to those who 
threatened his own life, he at length succeeded in making the for- 
mer loosen their hold and the latter raise their bayonets. Then 
seizing a favourable opportunity, he threw a vigorous arm around 
M. de Montbarey, made a shield for him of his own body, 
and forcibly dragged him from the crowd. This feat created 
such a sensation around them that the vengeful cries which filled 
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the hall but a moment before were changed into loud and re- 
peated applause and acclamations. 

On his side, the brave Elie, from the kind of dais on which his 
companions had placed -him, stretched out his hands towards 
those who, in the midst of pikes and bayonets, implored his help. 
Perceiving amongst the prisoners some children who had been 
employed in menial offices within the Bastille, he cried out: 
‘Mercy! Mercy for the children!’ These words were the 
signal for a general pardon. 

Elie swayed the crowd with a sovereign authority, which he 
used to calm the general excitement. His dishevelled hair, his 
brow covered with sweat, the sword which he proudly held and 
which was bent in three places, his disordered garments, gave his 
whole person a warlike appearance, which inspired the multitude 
with respect. 

All eyes were fixed upon him, not a single word of his was lost. 
‘ Citizens,’ he said, ‘ either refrain from bespattering with blood 
the laurels with which you have crowned me, or take back your 
wreaths. Before going to behold the fall of the Bastille,—for to- 
morrow’s sun shall see its battlements laid low,—let us call upon 
all these prisoners, who are more unfortunate than guilty, to 
swear fidelity to the Nation.’ The oath was at once solemnly 
taken, amidst the applause of the whole assembly. 

After their first ardour had cooled down, the besiegers who ~ 
had remained within the fortress shared the humane sentiments 
of their brothers in arms, and scattered themselves through the 
prison, Anxious to judge for themselves of the truth of what 
rumour had published concerning the mysteries of these dreadful 
towers, they threw themselves like vultures upon the guts of 
their recent prey, probed them to the bottom and searched 
out all their turns. Some swarmed up the dark stairs and 
mounted to the battlements; they raised their hands to heaven, 
they heaped insults on the guns still loaded with the thunderbolts 
which were to have been hurled at them, and turned them to 
face any enemies who might dare to approach from the direction 
of the faubourg. Finally they loosened and threw down enor- 
mous stones, which fell with a crash that spread afar the news of 
the victory. 
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Others forced their way into the Council-hall, that hall where 
impious and obsequious favourites, paid servants of tyranny, 
passed lawless judgments which were executed without remorse. 
Several found their way into the chapel, where a priest called 
out: ‘This is a holy place, the house of the Lord!’ The 
sacred vessels were respected, and nothing was taken away but a 
painting which represented Saint Peter in chains, and in which, 
by a refinement of cruelty, all the attributes of slavery were 
brought before the eyes of the unfortunate wretches who, finding 
no pity upon earth, came here to implore tle compassion of 
heaven. As they went they smashed with stones the dial of the 
clock in the court-yard, where prisoners had been allowed to take 
exercise. As supporters to this dial there were two figures of 
slaves bowed down by the weight of their chains. It was under 
the ministry of M. de Sartine that these ornaments, worthy of 
the minister and of the fearful place for which they were 
intended, had been devised. 

The greater number passed tumultuously through the prisons, 
went down into the dungeons, shook loudly the double and triple 
iron bound doors, strong as the outer gates of a fortress, and 
broke open with repeated blows the cold vaults which were 
wrapped in darkness and in the silence of death; for in the 
intoxication of victory the poor creatures who were imprisoned in 
the fortress had been forgotten and the keys of the bolts behind 
which they groaned had been carried away in triumph. 

Then everything, from the cells to the roof, was set in a blaze, 
whilst the archives, and all the gold and silver that could be 
found were pillaged. Everything was ravaged and devastated. 
Heaps of documents, manuscripts, registers, were cast from the 
towers into the moats and the court-yards, scattered, torn, 
trampled under foot, or taken possession of by any who chose to 
pick them up. 

Old weapons of strange and murderous shape, and even chains 
were carried away. Some of these horrible fetters, worn by 
constant friction, caused a shudder of indignation as they recalled 
the multitude of unfortunate wretches to whom they had been a 
cause of daily suffering. There was discovered an old iron 
corselet devised for the purpose of preventing the play of the 
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joints of the body, and of thus keeping a man in a state of constant 
and absolute immobility. Other instruments of torture displaying 
the same cruel and destructive ingenuity were also brought to 
light, but nobody could guess either their name or the special 
purpose for which they were intended. This was the secret of 
the Phalaris’ of Versailles, the secret of the executioners and of 
those who paid them. Following the example of the first of 
the conquerors who had left the Bastille after capturing it, and 
who all bore with them some token of their victory, those who 
remained after them as well as those who subsequently flocked 
to it from every side, all went away carrying some of the spoils 
of the monster they had laid low. But none of them thought of 
appropriating this infamous booty. 

Seven prisoners were found, and carried in triumph to the 
Palais-Royal. These unfortunate men were ina kind of daze, 
and could scarcely believe that they were not in a dream from 
which they would soon awaken to stern reality. But they 
soon saw the bloody head of their gaoler surmounting the 
fatal pike to which the following inscription, in large characters, 
was affixed: ‘De Launay, Governor of the Bastille, a false 
traitor to the people. They turned their eyes away at the sight, 
and bathed in tears of gratitude, raised their hands to heaven 
invoking its blessings on their liberators and upon the first 
moments of their own freedom. 

The keys of the fortress were handed over to M. Brissot who, 
a few years before had himself been thrown into these caverns of 
despotism ; and three thousand men were sent to guard the 
hateful towers until a decree of the municipality should give 
effect to the popular wish that they should be destroyed. 

We shall not here record all the deeds of bravery which, on 
this day, astonished even the bravest soldiers. It is not astonish- 
ing that men should give proof of heroism when they are fighting 
for the two objects dearest to them, their country and their 
liberty ; and love for these was the sentiment which filled all 
hearts. We shall limit ourselves to recording a few incidents 
which prove that mere animal courage was not the characteristic 
of the plebeian warriors who won the victory; and that there 
were to be found amongst them that loftiness and that delicacy 
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of sentiment which even education so seldom gives to men who call 
themselves their superiors. In proof we may quote the modesty of 
grenadier Arné, of Déle in Franche-Comté, who having been for- 
gotten when commissions in the paid militia were given out, made 
no complaint and was not astonished at again finding himself a 
mere private after having performed deeds which the son of a 
Duke and Peer would have thought all existing military honours 
insufficient to reward. And to this we may add that filial piety 
which enabled him to fiod, in his modest pay, the means of 
comforting the old age of his father and his mother. Here, too, 
we may mention the answer made by his fellow-townsman, M. 
Delauriére, who having had the glory of capturing the flag of the 
Bastille, took it to the Town Hall, and asked a receipt for it, and 
who, being asked in whose name it should be made out, said: 
‘ Make it out in the name of the Grenadiers of the third battalion.’ 

A citizen who had been brought in from the siege, covered 
with blood and with his left hand shattered, was getting his 
name entered on the list of the ‘Conquerors of the Bastille’ and 
record taken of his wounds. But he made no mention of his 
right arm which he carried in a sling, and surprise was expressed 
at this. Hearing it he replied: ‘It is nothing, it is only a flesh 
wound from a bullet, and I can move my fingers. I do not intend 
to let that arm figure in your minutes.’ He who spoke thus was 
a pauper. 

At the Bastille, a young girl of eighteen, dressed in man’s 
clothing, was seen fighting by the side of her lover, from whom 
she would let nothing separate her. After the siege the wife of 
a coal-heaver went amongst the dead, and turned over the bodies to 
see whether her son was one of the number. In reply to the re- 
marks which her conduct called forth, she said: ‘ What! In what 
more glorious place could I look for him? Is he not fortunate 
if he has been able to give his life for his country ?’ 

The taking of the Bastille cost the lives of ninety-eight of the 
besiegers. Eighty-three of them fell on the spot, and fifteen 
died of their wounds. Seventy-three were either maimed or 
wounded. The besieged lost but one man during the fighting. 
Four officers and four soldiers were hanged or massacred after 
the action, 
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The seven prisoners who were found within the Bastille when 
it was taken were: MM. Pujade, Béchade, la Roche, 
and la Caurége, who were accused of having forged bills 
of exchange accepted by MM. Touston, Ravel, and Galet 
de Santerre, bankers. If they were innocent, their imprisonment 
was an act of tyranny; if they were guilty, it was an abuse ; they 
ought not to have been withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunal. Besides these there was M. de Solages, who had 
been arrested in 1782, at the request of his father, for dissipation. 
He had first been sent to Vincennes, and thence transferred to the 
Bastille. During the seven years he had been in prison, he had 
not received a single letter from his family or his friends, 
although he himself often wrote. He did not know that his 
father was dead, that M. Lenoir was no longer lieutenant of 
police, that there had been an assembly of Notables, and that the 
States-General were then sitting at Versailles. Having asked 
his turnkey the cause of the firing which he heard from his room, 
he was told there was a riot amongst the people on account of 
the price of bread. The district of the Oratoire, to which he was 
taken, received him under its protection, and made itself answer- 
able for him. Another prisoner was M. Tavernier, natural son of 
M. Paris Duverney, and brother to Paris Montmartel. He had 
been in the Bastille since the 4th of August 1759, and was be- 
ginning to think that there were no human beings upon earth but 
his gaolers. The last was M. Whyte, who was taken to the 
Bastille when the prison of Vincennes was closed. How long he 
had been a prisoner and who he really was could not be accurately 
ascertained. It was this prisoner who was carried about the 
streets of Paris. Like the former he was deranged in his mind, 
and the Electors were obliged to send them both to Charenton a 
few days after their liberation. 


(The King visited Paris upon July 17, the third day after the fall of the 
Bastille. The following is the official notice of his visit as given in the 
Moniteur for July 17-20. The number for July 29, contains a later and 
more detailed account of the same event]. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
M. Lefranc de Pompignan, Archbishop of Vienne, in the Chair. 
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MornineG Sitting oF Fripay, Jury 17TH. 


The President, requested the Members cf the Assembly to be 
present at the passage of the King who, in deference to the 
wishes of the citizens -f Paris, would that day pay a visit to the 
capital. 

All the Members accordingly left the House; and the King 
passed through their midst, and through an innumerable crowd, 
accompanied by a body of armed citizens, and greeted on all sides 
by the cheers of all the people. 

The Assembly having returned, various letters and addresses, 
which had been received from the municipalities of Nancy, 
Chatellherault, Saint-Remi in Provence, and Landernau were 
read. All these communications expressed unconditional adhesion 
to the resolutions passed by the Assembly. 

The President then stated that he had written to the First 
President of the Parliament of Paris informing him that, in the 
opinion of the Assembly, a deputation, and not a mere letter, 
would have been the suitable and proper form in which to 
communicate to it the decision arrived at by the Court. 

M. Rabaud de Saint-Etienne then read the draft of a form of 
procedure prepared by the commission. It was moved and 
carried that copies of it should be printed and sent to the various 
committees. 

The sitting was then adjourned till half-past seven in the 
evening. 


Evenine Sittine oF Fripay, Jury 17TH. 

Resolutions passed by the towns of Besancon and Romans were 
read. They gave expression to the general satisfaction which 
the union of the Deputies of the three Estates had caused. 

On the King’s return, the Assembly went out to meet His 
Majesty, who was escorted in the same way as he had been when 
he set out for Paris, in the morning. 

M. Sallé de Choux, a member of the deputation which had 
accompanied the King to Paris, gave an account of the tokens of 
love which His Majesty had received in the capital. 

The King, he said, had reached Paris about three o’clock, and 
traversed it in his carriage, without his guards, but surrounded 
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by the deputation from the National Assembly, and between two 
lines formed by the municipal militia, of which detachments, 
both horse and foot, also preceded and followed him. At 
the entrance to the city, His Majesty was received by the Corpo- 
ration, and M. Bailly, who filled the functions of Prévdt 
des Marchands, delivered the following address to him :— 

‘Sire; I bring your Majesty the keys of your good city of 
Paris. They are the same that were presented to Henry IV. 
He had made the conquest of his people ; but, on this occasion, 
it is the people which has made the conquest of its King. 

‘Your Majesty has come to behold and to rejoice at the peace 
which you have restored to your capital; to rejoice in the 
love of your faithful subjects. It is for their happiness that 
your Majesty has called together the representatives of the 
nation, and is now going, with their co-operation, to lay the 
foundations on which liberty and public prosperity are to 
arise. How memorable is this day on which your Majesty has 
come to take your place as a father in the midst of this assembled 
family ; on which you have been accompanied to your palace by 
the whole National Assembly, guarded by the representatives of 
the nation, and surrounded by an immense concourse of people ! 
Your Majesty’s august features bore the marks of sensibility and 
happiness whilst around you nothing could be heard but shouts 
of joy, and nothing seen but tears of tenderness and love. Sire; 
neither your people nor your Majesty will forget this great day. 
It is the happiest in the annals of theMonarchy; it marks a © 
solemn and eternal alliance between the monarch and the people. 
Such an event stands alone, and will immortalise your Majesty. 
I have beheld this great day ; and, as though there were to be no 
limits to my happiness, the first duty required of me, in the 
position to which my fellow-citizens have raised me, is that of 
laying before you the expression of their respect and of their 
love.’ 

At twenty minutes past four the King, accompanied by the 
Duke de Villeroi, Marshall Beauvau, the Duke de Villequier, 
and the Comte d’ Estaing, entered the Grand Hall of the Muni- 
cipal Buildings. In the cries of ‘ Long live the King!’ which 
filled the Hall, and which did not cease until His Majesty had 
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taken his seat on the throne, there was a ring of happiness and 
enthusiasm to which no words could do justice. M. Bailly then 
presented to the King a cockade similar to that adopted by the 
citizens. His Majesty accepted it and kept it fastened to his hat 
the whole time. The feelings by which His Majesty was agitated 
found expression in his countenance and in all his movements, 
and still further increased the emotion of the assembly. 

When the enthusiasm had calmed down and silence had been 
obtained, M. Moreau de Saint Méry, President of the Assembly 
of Electors, addressed His Majesty in a speech in which he 
pointed out that the loyalty so spontaneously and so universally 
manifested by the people proved how utterly undeserved and 
calumnious was the interpretation which some people had dared 
to put upon their intentions towards the King. ‘Sire,’ he said, 
‘you may now fittingly recall that great and touching truth, 
“ The throne of a King can never be more firmly established than 
when it has for its foundation the love and the fidelity of the 
people.” And, if this be the case, yours will remain unshaken.’ 

M. Ethis de Corny then spoke in his capacity as Royal Procura- 
tor for the City of Paris, and proposed that, in commemoration of 
the events of that great day a monument should be raised ‘ To 
Louis XVI., the Regenerator of Public Liberty, the Restorer of 
National Prosperity, the Father of the French People.’ 

The King endeavoured to reply, but the emotion under which 
. he laboured was too strong to allow of his delivering a speech. M. 
Bailly having approached His Majesty and received his orders 
said that the King had come to allay any anxiety which might 
still exist with regard to the resolutions which he had made known 
to the nation, as well as to gladden his heart by the sight of his 
people and the manifestation of their love; that His Majesty de- 
sired the restoration of peace, quietness, and order throughout 
his capital; and that it was his wish, in the event of any infringe- 
ment of the laws, that the guilty parties should be handed over 
to justice. 

M. Bailly having further announced that His Majesty was will- 
ing that other speakers should be heard, the Comte de Lally- 
Tolendal rose and said :— 

‘Well! citizens, are you satisfied now? Behold the King, for. 
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whose presence you clamoured, and the mere mention of whose 
name excited your enthusiasm, when we uttered it in your midst, 
two days ago. Rejoice at his presence and in the benefits which 
he is conferring upon you. Behold him who has restored 
your national assemblies to you, and is willing to continue them. 
Behold him who has resolved to establish your liberty and 
your property on a firm and permanent basis. Behold him 
‘who has, so to speak, offered you to share his authority, reserving 
to himself no more of it than is necessary for your happiness, 
than it is his duty to retain, and than you yourselves should be- 
seech him never to alienate. Let some consolation at length be 
his! Let his noble and pure heart bear away from here that 
peace of which it is so worthy. And eclipsing all the virtues 
of his predecessors, he has resolved to make his -power and 
greatness dependent on your love, to be obeyed only through 
love, and to have love for his only safeguard ; let us not, there- 
fore, be less noble and less generous than our King ; let us prove 
to him that even his power and even his greatness have won a 
thousand times more than they have sacrificed. 

‘ And you, Sire, allow a subject who is neither more faithful 
nor more devoted than all those who surround you here, but who 
is as much so as any of those who obey you, to raise his voice to- 
wards you and to say: ‘Behold that people which idolizes you, that 
people which your mere presence intoxicates, and whose feelings 
towards your Sacred Person can never be the subject of a doubt. 
Look at them, Sire; comfort by your look all these citizens of 
your capital. Look into their eyes, listen to their voices, 
seatch their hearts which have gone out towards you. There 
is not a single man here but is ready to shed for you and for 
your legitimate authority the very last drop of his blood. No, Sire, 
the present generation of Frenchmen is not so unhappy as to be 
destined to give the lie to fourteen centuries of loyalty. Were it 
necessary, we would all die to defend a throne, which is as sacred 
to us as it is to you, and to the august dynasty which we placed 
upon it eight hundred years ago. Be assured, Sire, be 
assured that we never did anything to grieve your heart, but 
our own was torn by it; and that in the midst of public calamities 
it is an additional one that we must afflict you even by words 
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of complaint, which are intended to warn and to implore, 
but not to accuse you. But now, at last, all griefs will be soothed, 
all troubles are about to disappear. A single word from your 
mouth has calmed everything. Our virtuous King has recalled 
his virtuous councillors.’ Perish the public foes who would still 
endeavour to sow discord between the nation and its chief ! 
Let us all, King, subjects, citizens, unite our hearts, our aspirations, 
and our efforts, and let the world behold the magnificent spectacle 
of one of its most glorious nations living free, happy, and 
triumphant under the rule of a just, revered, and beloved King, 
who, no longer owing anything to force, shall owe everything to 
his virtues and to his love.’ 

All these speeches were interrupted by the applause of the 
whole assembly at such parts as gave expression to the feelings of 
the people towards their King. 

The King, whose emotion was even deeper than before, could 
barely utter a few words, which were proclaimed aloud by those 
about him: ‘ My people can always depend upon my love.’ 

The meeting having thus terminated, the King appeared at 
one of the balconies, and was greeted by universal cries of, ‘ Long 
live the King!’ by the vast crowds which were assembled in the 
Place de Gréve, which filled all the windows and covered all the 
roofs of the surrounding houses. His Majesty then left the 
Municipal Buildings, and was everywhere received upon his 
return with the same enthusiastic manifestations of love and 
loyalty. 

This narrative was frequently interrupted by the applause and 
acclamations of the Assembly. 








Art. IL—THE RAILWAY RACE TO EDINBURGH. 


UBLIC interest was vividly aroused, in the summer ot 
1888, by the race to Edinburgh, in which the London 

and North-Western and the Great Northern Railway com- 
panies were competitors. There was, indeed, ample justifi- 
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cation for some excitement, even apart from that love of 
racing, in any form, which is so marked an element of the 
national character. Great speed on railways was in the first 
instance due to the additional facilities for the construction of 
powerful locomotives that were afforded by the broad guage. 
An addition of nearly fifty per cent. to the width between the 
wheels—to the guage, as it is termed—afforded to the 
mechanic room for the more rapid production of steam, as 
well as for the easy arrangement of the moving details of the 
engine. It may be the case that the audacious genius of 
Isambard Brunel overshot the mark; but it cannot be denied 
that he evinced a more accurate foresight of the capabilities 
and of the future of steam transport than did other makers of 
our railways. In the celebrated trial on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, in 1829, a speed of 294 miles an hour 
was attained by Stephenson’s ‘ Rocket.’ This speed was con- 
siderably exceeded by the ‘Novelty’ of Braithwaite and 
Ericsson, but the workmanship of the latter was inferior to 
that of the sturdy Northumbrian engineer; the ‘Novelty’ 
failed in staying power, and the Stephensons remained masters 
of the field. It is probable that a very moderate speed would 
have become normal in the country, but for the emulation 
aroused by the energy of Brunel. The London and Birming- 
ham Railway, although a great improvement on the mineral 
lines on which steam traction was first applied, was but a 
natural evolution of their structure, due to the teaching of 
experience. The Great Western Railway, with its 7 foot 
guage, was a new conception. For the stone blocks used on 
the narrow guage lines in cutting, and for the cross sleepers 
which were at first regarded as a mere temporary mode of sup- 
porting the rails on embankments, Brunel substituted an 
elaborate structure of carpentry, pinned down to the earth by 
piles. And this was done with the express purpose of running 
at a hurricane speed. Practice soon dispensed with the piles, 
and dispensed, a little later, with the wooden packing that 
was at first introduced between the rail and the longitudinal 
timber which supported it. But the ease of running, and the 
safety, afforded by the mode of laying the Great Western rail, 
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with its continuous support on wood, gave an advantage to 
the broad guage permanent way which was fully utilised in 
the construction of the engines. Mr. Brunel adopted 18 inch 
cylinders, 24 inch stroke, and 8 feet driving wheels, for the 
Great Western Express engines, at a time when nothing on 
this scale was attempted on the narrow, now the national, 
guage. In 1847, over the flat gradients between London and 
Bristol, the running speed reached the rate of 70 miles an hour. 
In 1853 a number of large tank engines were made for the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, a prolongation of the Great 
Western, with driving wheels of 9 feet diameter, which had 
no flanges. The engine, which in this mode of construction 
is combined with the tender, weighed 42 tons, being supported 
(in addition to these large driving wheels) on two trucks with 
four wheels, of 4 feet diameter each. Mr. Zerah Colburn, in 
his ‘History of the Locomotive Engine,’ states that he was 
informed by Mr. Pearson, the designer, that these engines ran 
at the rate of 80 miles an hour with complete steadiness; and 
that for a mileage of 80,000 miles the first engine of the series 
averaged a consumption of only 213 lbs. of coke per train mile. 

With the increase of traffic, the necessity of adopting one 
guage throughout Great Britain became apparent, and the 
much greater length of the 4 ft. 84 in., as compared with the 
7 foot lines, sealed the fate of the latter. Had Brunel been 
less bold, had he been content with a six feet guage, that 
proportion would probably have been accepted as national, to 
the great advantage of the railway system. As to that, it is 
too late to express regret. But the narrow guage engines, 
having been enabled by considerable increase of length to hold 
their own as to speed, have gradually become heavier and 
more powerful, as the trains they had to draw increased in 
length and weight with the steady increase of traffic. The 
chief questions of the general problem of locomotive construc- 
tion have thus been solved in different methods, by different 
engineers. So when the East Coast and the West Coast lines 
contend for the Edinburgh traffic, almost every point of 
mechanical importance is involved in the rivalry; and the 


’ 
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results of the running of August, 1888, will ever remain 
memorable in mechanical history. 

‘ The locomotive engine,’ its early historian declares, ‘ owes 
nothing to mathematical investigations. In its earliest forms 
it was designed by unlettered men, and it has grown into what 
it now is solely through the results of practical experience.’ 
This is in the main true, though it does not altogether do 
justice to the mathematical teaching of Brunel. But even the 
creations of his genius underwent great modifications in 
practice ; and the vital breath of the locomotive, the steam 
blast, may almost be said to have developed itself as an unex- 
pected phenomenon. But it is not a credit to a learned 
profession to allow theory to lag indefinitely behind practice. 

The Marquis of Worcester, in 1641, was aware of the 
proposals of Solomon de Caus (who was confined as a madman 
in the Bicétre, at Paris), for the application of steam power to 
the propulsion of carriages ; and James Watt, in 1759, received 
a suggestion to the same effect from his friend Robinson. But 
the first self-moving land carriage was made by a Frenchman, 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, in 1769; and a larger engine, made 
upon his plans in 1771, is still preserved in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, at Paris. This was made by Buzin: the 
Government having allowed the sum of 20,000 francs for the 
purpose, in anticipation of the utility of the invention for 
military purposes. This engine may be regarded as the parent 
rather of the steam roller than of the railway locomotive, as 
the driving wheel is single and central, 4 ft. 2 in. in diameter, 
and 7 inches wide in the tyre, which is grooved across to 
increase its bite. The ‘ bogie frame’ of the Americans was 
to a certain extent anticipated by Cugnot, as the framing of 
his engine is in two parts, joined together with a swivelling 
pin. The weight of the engine and its load was 12 tons, and 
the speed of 2} miles an hour was attained. Watt patented a 
steam carriage in 1784. Richard Trevethick made and worked 
the first tramway locomotive in 1802. In 1811, Matthew 
Murray, of Leeds, made for Mr. John Blenkinsop, the proprietor 
of Middleton Colliery, a locomotive which obtained adhesion 
by means of a pinion working into a stout rack rail laid on one 
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side of the railway. Hedley’s locomotive ‘ Puffing Billy,’ now 
in the South Kensington Museum, was built in 1813. It is 
borne on four wheels of equal diameter, to which the motion of 
the pistons is communicated by toothed gearing. Two years 
later Hedley made more powerful engines, in which the weight 
was distributed on eight wheels, also geared to work together, 
so as to obtain adhesion from them all. These were beam 
engines, with vertical cylinders, known to the miners as ‘ grass- 
hoppers.’ The beams were abandoned by George Stephenson, 
who used long cross heads, and two vertical cylinders, placed 
in the centre line of the engine. They worked in the first 
engines by means of a cranked axle, and later by outside pins 
fixed on the wheels. In 1827, Hackworth’s ‘ Royal George’ 
had two vertical cylinders, connected with the pins of three 
pairs of coupled wheels, and drew 32 loaded waggons, weighing 
about 130 tons, at the rate of five miles an hour, on the level 
portions of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
imperfect state of engineering knowledge at this time may be 
judged by the fact that Messrs. Rastrick and Walker, in 
reporting to the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway in March, 1829, on this engine, asserted that its 
tractive force was inversely as its speed. This curious 
blunder is to the present day allowed to vitiate many statistical 
accounts of railways, especially in the United States, under the 
fantastic name of the unit of ‘ the speed-ton.’ 

The basis of our present theory as to the speed attainable 
by the locomotive, when drawing a train, rests, according to 
Mr. Colburn, on a series of observations made in 1847 on the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, 7 feet guage, by Sir Daniel 
Gooch. The primary results of these valuable experiments 
were reduced and arranged by Mr. D. K. Clark; and tables, 
formule, and diagrams constructed to illustrate them will be 
found in the twenty-ninth chapter of Colburn’s ‘ Locomotive 
Engineering.’ The resistance overcome in these experiments 
consists of two elements, viz., the constant resistance which 
has to be overcome when the engine or train is first put in 
motion, and which is unaffected by speed, although it is de- 
pendent to a great extent on the condition of the road; and 
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(2) the resistance due to velocity, which increases as the 
square of the speed, but is independent of the condition of the 
road. The total resistance, composed of these two elements, 
is calculated for the engine and tender alone, for the train 
alone, and for the engine, tender and train. 

In addition to these definite elements of resistance is a third, 
depending on the gradients of the line, or on the friction of 
the weight of the train that is lifted by the inclination over- 
come. In his first calculation for the London and Birmingham 
Railway, Mr. Stephenson assumed that the resistance due to 
gravity on a gradient of one in 330 (or 16 feet in the mile), 
was equal to the general resistance of the train on a level; and 
that inclination was adopted as the ruling grade of that line 
in consequence. The great importance of the atmospheric 
resistance to velocity came later under consideration, as the 
power and speed of the locomotive increased. In order to 
arrive at a formula of resistance which could safely be em- 
ployed in ordinary practice, allowing for sharp curves, and 
strong side or head winds, Mr. D. K. Clark has increased the 
theoretic resistance by some 50 per cent.; and it is to a 
formula thus calculated that we shall refer. On that basis, 
the resistance to a train running at the speed of ten miles an 
hour, up a gradient of one in 330, is fifty per cent. more than 
on the level, and is equal to that of the same train on the level 
at the speed of 30 miles an hour. At 40 miles an hour on the 
level, the resistance is equal to that at 10 miles an hour up a 
gradient of one in 180. But the resistance due to velocity 
becomes more dominant at higher speeds. That encountered 
at 45 miles an hour is equal, according to the formula, to the 
force of gravity on an incline of one in 75; a gradient that 
has to be overcome by every train leaving Euston before it 
reaches Camden town, though for a short distance only. At 
80 miles an hour the tabulated resistance on the level is equal 
to that of the ascent of a grade of one in 40, at ten miles an 
hour. At 100 miles an hour an engine must be of more power 
than any that are now built to propel, on the level, its own 
weight, including that of the tender, without drawing a single 
carriage. 
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As the friction or internal resistance of the engine is nearly 
double that of the train, calculated per ton, it is clear that if 
our present formule of resistance are correct, the economical 
limit to speed has been nearly, if not altogether, reached at 60 
miles per hour. A powerful Great Northern locomotive, 
weighing with its tender 65 tons, is rated to draw 160 tons of 
carriages on the level at 50 miles an hour. Raise the speed to 
60 miles an hour, and the engine will only draw 115 tons, or, if 
we allow for gradients of one in 200, only 73 tons of train. 
Add ten miles an hour more to her speed, and the possible 
train of carriages sinks to a little under 50 tons. At 80 miles an 
hour 32 tons would be all that this engine of 678 horse power 
could draw, at 100 miles an hour it could not draw a single 
carriage. This is assuming the accuracy of the corrected for- 
mula. On the other hand if the correction of about 50 per cent+ 
be not necessarily introduced into the original formula, there is 
no mechanical impossibility of building an engine that would 
draw a train of 100 tons at 100 miles an hour. 

The economical limit in the descending scale is determined 
by somewhat different considerations. The entire running cost, 
per ton of train per mile, at fifteen miles an hour is almost ex- 
actly the same as that at fifty, the cost of labour increasing as 
the cost of fuel decreases. At the lower speed the engine in 
question would draw 240 tons of loaded train, against 160 at 
50 miles an hour. The net load of 185 tons of coal would earn 
a gross revenue not exceeding 7s. 8d. per mile. The working 
cost, at the average of the English lines in 1879, would be 
5s. 9d. per mile, but then the back carriage of the empty vehi- 
cles has to be provided for. But the 105 tons of carriages 
taken at the 50 mile speed could accommodate upwards of 300 
passengers, earning 25 shillings a mile each way, at about the 
same working cost. As the English railways only earn on an 
average 46 or 47 per cent. net of their total income (which 
only yields 4 per cent. on their capital), it is undeniable that 
much of the cost of the train that earns 7s. 8d. per mile must 
be paid out of the receipts of the train that earns, or can earn, 
25 shillings per mile. And so we account for the decline of the 
10 per cent. dividends of 1884 to the 4 per cent. dividends of 
1887. 
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But this is not all. Supposing a railway worked to its full 
capacity of traffic, it might carry an equal number of trains per 
day, whether the running speed were fifteen or fifty miles 
an hour, so that the speed were uniform. More engines and 
more plant would be required in the former case than in the 
latter, and also very much more station room; but the main 
lines of way would be equally available at either speed. But 
introduce two rates of running, and the capacity of the line it- 
self is immediately diminished, and that in the ratio of the dif- 
ference between the two rates of travel. 

The authors and founders of the railway system, George and 
Robert Stephenson, Isambard Brunel, and their pupils and 
assistants, had no leisure for the systematic study of these im- 
portant questions. With the opening of the earliest lines of 
railway a struggle for the management not unfrequently took 
place between the Engineer and the Secretary. The victory 
generally remained with the latter, and the result was that the 
control of the working of our lines was committed to men of 
high organising capacity, but untrained in the laws of mecha- 
nics. One Engineer for the locomotive department, and an- 
other for the maintenance of way and works, with a General 
Manager for the traffic, to whom these specialists were in prac- 
tice subordinate, was the arrangement almost universally 
adopted. Itis very possible that an Engineer might rarely have 
been so successful in the collection and distribution of goods 
as a man whose education had more directly fitted him for that 
duty. But a railway is in the first place a complicated system 
of mechanism ; and as such it can not be expected that the 
mechanical problems constantly arising can be so well solved 
as by the committal of the control to one engineer. Had 
Robert Stephenson and his school retained the control of the 
working of our railways, it would have been inconceivable 
that now, after they have been running for two thirds of a 
century, the question of what each distinct kind of traffic really 
earns, after deduction of what it costs, should remain, as is ac- 
tually the case, absolutely without reply. 

The great need that existed for what may be called scienti- 
fic legislation—we do not mean by the House of Commons— 
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for the new mode of inland transport, after railways had been 
for more than twenty years in operation, is illustrated by two 
important debates that took place at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in May 1846, and in April 1848. The occasion of 
the first of these was the reading of a paper ‘ on the resistances 
to railway trains at different velocities,’ by Mr. Wyndham 
Harding. So far was this question, the very A B C of railway 
theory, from being understood at this time even by the leaders 
of the profession, that Sir John Rennie, the president of the 
Institution, summed up the debate by stating that there was 
an actual difference of opinion whether the resistance to a train 
at the velocity of sixty miles an hour was 18lb. or 72lb. a ton. 
Even more amazing is the fact that the line indicated by Mr. 
Daniel Gooch, as graphically defining the increase of resist- 
ance with speed, which was supported, to some extent, by the 
great authority of Mr. Brunel, was shown in a diagram exhi- 
bited at the Institution as straight; although nothing is more 
certain, or indeed more elementary, than that the graphic re- 
presentations of series of observations into which the motion of 
fluids, or of bodies through fluids, enter, must necessarily be 
curved. Mr. Harding’s paper is a valuable record of the im- 
perfect state of technical knowledge at the time. It was sub- 
ject of regret that, as some of the experiments recorded had 
been made on broad, and others on narrow, guage lines, it 
proved impossible to avoid allusion to a controversy that was 
actively going on at the time. In the second debate, which 
took place on a paper by Mr. Gooch, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. 
Brunel, Mr. Bidder, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Scott Russell took part; 
and Mr. Gooch supported the statement that the resistance at 
60 miles an hour was 30°5 pounds per ton. It will be shewn 
that some of the main elements of useful comparison were ne- 
glected in these debates, which, unfortunately, took the form 
of advocacy of conflicting theories, rather than of patient 
search for truth. 

Mr. Locke, remarking that the discussion proved the im- 
possibility of any satisfactory conclusion from results derived 
partly from experiment and partly from calculation, stated 
that all experience on the“narrow guage had proved that the 
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uniform velocity finally attained by a train allowed to run 
freely down an incline of 1 in 100, impelled by gravity alone, 
varied from a minimum of 33 to a maximum of 36 miles an 
hour. The pull due to gravity in this case is 224 Ib. per ton. 
In the tables of Mr. Clark, now generally adopted, the resist- 
ance to movement on the level at 35 miles an hour is given as 
22-5 pounds per ton; a determination, arrivedat by the formula, in 
very close harmony with Mr. Locke’s observation. But at the 
very time of this debate the ordinary express trains on the 
Great Western, weighing 84 tons, constantly ran the 33 miles 
to Didcot, without stopping, in from 40 to 50 minutes; the 
consumption of water being 1500 to 1550 gallons, and the rise 
118 feet. In one trip made with Captain Simmons, R.E., an 
average speed of 67 miles an hour was attained with an 
expenditure of 1550 gallons of water, which, allowing one-sixth 
for back pressure, would give 30 pounds per ton as the resistance 
to the engine and train weighing 115 tons on the level, while 

Mr. Clark’s formula gives 51-3 pounds. 

Thus, while we frankly accept the testimony of Mr. Locke, and 
other narrow guage advocates, to the effect that the outcome 
of their experiments gave a resistance of about 22 pounds per ton 
at a velocity of 35 miles an hour, with the engines and trains 
which they were using in 1846, an equal amount of confidence 
must be accorded to the experiments of Sir D. Gooch, on the 
Box and Wotton Bassett inclines, with broad guage engines 
and trains, which showed resistances ranging from 26°8 pounds 
per ton at a speed of 52-7 miles per hour, to 30°8 pounds per 
ton at 60 miles per hour. So wide a difference of results 
called loudly for further investigation, a fact which was ad- 
mitted by Mr. Stephenson as well as by Mr. Brunel. Un- 
fortunately the spirit of partisanship prevailed over the desire 
for scientific truth; and some of the leading points of this 
important problem remain at the present moment entirely un- 
investigated. 

It is further remarkable that, in a debate so calculated to 
call forth the fullest scientific information at the command of 
the engineer, no reference was made to the fact that specific 
gravities have to be taken into account in experiments on 
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inclined planes. The great advantage of this method of investi- 
gation, which was originally introduced by Dr. Lardner, in 1838, 
is that the propelling force is unvarying, at each inclination, 
and capable of exact determination. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Brunel stated, the results obtained from the experiments on the 
inclined planes of the Great Western Railway were so greatly 
at variance with these previously observed on narrow guage 
lines, as to indicate the action of some interfering force, an 
action whichis clearly attributable to the variation, not of the pro- 
pelling power, but of the resistance. But the resistance of the 
atmosphere, apart from any disturbance from wind currents, is 
as mathematically determinable as the force of gravity itself. 
It follows that the cause of variations must be sought in the 
moving body. And when that point is gained it is easy to see 
that a true cause of variation exists in the relation between 
the specific weight of the train, and that of the atmosphere. To 
make plain by example a statement which is theoretically 
indisputable, we have compared, in the following table, some 
elements which have been hitherto overlooked. It is to be 
observed that the figures given are not absolute, or inductive, 
but comparative only, and somewhat rough. 

We take the case of three locomotive engines, of the respective 
weights of 20, 30, and 40 tons, being allowed to run freely 
down an incline of one in 70, giving a pull of 32 pounds per 
ton. We assume the superficies of the 20 ton engine at 714 
square feet, on which the friction of the atmosphere acts. 
Then assuming the engines to be of similar build, the superficies 
of the 30 ton engine will be 961 square feet, and that of the 
40 ton engine will be 1167 square feet. We allow, for the 
sake of argument, at the mean speed of 47 miles per hour, an 
atmospheric resistance or friction of one pound per square foot 
of superficies, comprising also the running friction. We then 
have the following figures :— 


Weight of Engine. Superficiesof Engine. Power of Engine. Speed. 
Tons, Square feet. Pounds. Miles per hour. 


20 714 640 43°39 
30 961 960 47°00 
40 1169 1280 52°44 


With the 20 ton engine there will be, on the foregoing data 
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an excess in retarding force of 74 lbs. With the 30 ton 
engine the friction and pressure of the atmosphere will be 
almost exactly balanced by the propulsive force ; and with the 
40 ton engine there will be an accelerating force of 111 lbs. 
The mean speed of 47 miles an hour attained by a force of 
32 lbs. per ton is taken from Mr. D. K. Clark’s formula, and the 
resistance of 1 lb. per superficial foot is an arbitrary quantity. 
But the object of the table is not to give definite information 
as to the relations of power and speed, but to show how, under 
any conceivable conditions, the specific gravity of the train is 
a most important element in the speed of transit, being one 
which is entirely over-looked by any existing formula. It 
might be sufficient to refer to the experiments of Sir Isaac 
Newton to prove that a body of higher specific gravity falls 
faster than one of lower specific gravity, when exposed to the 
resistance of the atmosphere. But we have desired to shew, 
in the simplest way, that the different velocities attributed by 
Mr. Locke and Sir D. Gooch to trains running down inclined 
planes may be brought under the same law by the introduction 
of the important, but neglected element, of the specific gravity 
of the train. 

If we regard the earliest experience obtained of projectile 
force, we shall be convinced that the form of the projectile, 
and the internal distribution of its weight, constitute integral 
elements of its mode of travel. ‘Old Double’ would never 
‘have clapped i’ the clout at twelve score, and carried you a 
forehand shaft a fourteen and fourteen and a half, that it 
would have done a man’s heart guod to see,’ if he had fitted a 
reed to his bowstring. In a well poised arrow the metal head 
is only about a twenty-fifth portion of the length, but it weighs 
as much as a fifth of the whole shaft. The diameter is only 
one hundreth part of the length. But the shaft itself is re- 
quired only to steady the aim, and to give mechanical precision 
to the flying point. When the stock was introduced into the 
cross bow, the length of the arrow shaft was decreased. 
With the adoption of explosive powder fired in a direc- 
tive tube, the shaft was altogether disused, and a spherical 
ball replaced the flight of arrowy sleet. With further 
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improvements in artillery the proportion of three and a half 
diameters for the length of the shot has been generally 
adopted, but this has been due rather to desire to obtain the 
most convenient bore of gun to throw a certain weight 
of shot, than from an exhaustive study of the best form of 
projectile for traject. For a given weight the resistance 
opposed by the atmosphere is less for a spherical than for 
any other form. The cases of the movement of a fish or 
a torpedo in the water, of a bird, an arrow, or a bullet in the 
air, are not, however, exactly analogous to that of a railway 
train. The movement there attained is essentially more like 
that of a bowl sent from the bowler’s hand over the green. 
The resistance of the earth, over which the moving body has to 
pass, is so very much greater than that of the atmosphere (at 
any practical speed), as to change the motion of translation 
into that of rolling. The upper part of a railway train has 
thus always a disposition to travel faster than the lower part, 
although by the rigid articulation of the whole apparatus this 
disposition is only displayed by the rotation of the wheels. 
Still in a true mathematical investigation of the laws of motion, 
this tendency must be taken into account. Rolling motion 
being required for support, and the resistance due to friction 
on the earth being diminished to the utmost by a smooth and 
well laid railway, the question yet remains virgin what propor- 
tions of length, of cross section, and of distributed weight in 
a train will encounter the least resistance from the atmosphere 
at high velocities. Taking the facts brought before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on the two occasions already 
cited, there is certainly an a priori indication that a wider and 
shorter train encounters less atmospheric resistance than a 
narrower and longer one of the same bulk and weight. Com- 
paring these experiments with the results of the competition 
between the Great Northern and the London and North- 
Western engines and trains, there is further an a priori 
indication that the atmospheric resistance is less the more the 
weight is concentrated at the head of the train. It is also 
quite intelligible why this should be the case. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson (Proc. Inst. C.E. vol. viii. p. 314) said, ‘ it should be 
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remembered that the largest portion of the resistance being 
due to the air, it would be much greater with a bulk of less 
specific gravity than for a mass of iron.’ Now that out of 
nearly 20,000 miles of railways in the United Kingdom there 
are not 450 miles of broad guage left, it is too late for the 
investigation as to the best form of cross section to have much 
practical value. But this remark does not apply to the 
questions of distribution of weight, and of the measure of 
atmospheric resistance. The end area of a train, of the 
resistance experienced by which our present formula alone takes 
account, is from 50 to 100 square feet. But the surface of the 
top and sides of a train, on which the atmospheric friction is 
exerted, is often more than 10,000 superficial feet. The present 
state of our knowledge as to resistance to ships is in favour of 
the view that this lateral friction is far more serious that the 
direct endlong resistance ; and no formula can be reliable until 
this important part of the investigation has received due 
attention. 

A very simple, and very luminous set of experiments might 
be effected, at very small cost, by any company possessing 
three or four miles of regular incline, favourably situated as to 
atmospheric conditions. One ina hundred is a very convenient 
gradient; but more rapid falls may be even more instructive in 
their action. It would be only necessary to run down, on a calm 
day, or days, engines of respectively 20, 30, and 40 tons weight, 
or thereabouts, first singly, then with one, two, and so on up to 
twenty carriages attached, timing the descents with as much 
accuracy as was given to the experiments of Sir D. Gooch, 
The results could not fail to be of great interest and value, and 
to afford a sounder basis for a formula of railway speed, and for 
determining the most economical size and composition of railway 
trains, than we at present possess. While on the subject of 
desirable experiments it should be added that the effect of 
substituting something like the prow of a vessel for the present 
square, flat, end of the locomotive is at least worthy of trial. 

Thus we cannot doubt that a true scientific law underlies, 
and very probably may account for, the anomalous results 
hitherto obtained by experiments on the resistance to railway 
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trains. Mr. Brunel was the first to call attention to this law in 
navigation, although he does not appear distinctly to have 
done so in railway locomotion. But there can be little doubt, 
especially to those who have conversed with the great engineer 
on the subject, that an instinctive appreciation of the fact 
underlay the original conception of the Great Western Railway, 
no less than that of the Great Britain steamer. This consider- 
ation is purely mathematical; and is to the effect that the 
resistance from the atmosphere to the motion of a boat or 
carriage increases with the superficies of the object moved, while 
the capacity, or possible efficiency, of the vehicle increases with 
its weight. That is to say, in principle, that while efficiency is 
trebled by increase in size, resistance is only doubled. We 
shall presently see that this neglected, but not safely negligi- 
able, fact has no little influence on the race to Edinburgh. 
The law thus indicated applies with exactitude only in those 
cases where forms are proportionately similar. If a London 
and North Western train, for example, could be diminished in 
size to one tenth, or magnified ten times, with as much accu- 
racy as could be applied by the optician, the law would be 
exactly followed. It is obvious that there must be better and 
worse forms for passing through air or water. There must 
exist some most suitable proportion between the length, breadth, 
and thickness of the moving form, some distribution of its 
weight in proportion to its length which is the best adapted to 
allow celerity of motion. In the water a length of from three 
to six times the mean diameter is the usual proportion. Where 
great bulk is connected with enormous propelling power, as in 
the whale family, the head is bluff and heavy, and the body 
tapers to the tail, which is the organ of propulsion. In the 
most rapidly flying birds the head, somewhat heavier in specific 
gravity than the body, is formed for cleaving the air. In the 
owl, the proportion is much like that of the whale, but the owl 
is built rather for noiseless and steady flight than for great 
rapidity of motion. With the falcon, the swift, and the crane, 
the most rapid flyers of their orders, sharp beak, comparatively 
heavy head, and steering apparatus of tail or outstretched 
legs, are characteristic. It is thus conceivable that a very long 
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railway train, notwithstanding the proper disposition of the 
heaviest portion of it, the engine, in the front, will experience 
more resistance from the atmosphere than a train of equal 
capacity in which the length is a smaller multiple of the cross 
section; and this probability, which nature seems to suggest, 
may to some extent account for the different resistances 
obtained on the broad and on the narrow guage. Were Mr. 
Brunel yet among us, instead of having fallen a premature 
martyr to his love of work and contempt of needful rest, he 
would no doubt support this view, although we are not aware 
that he ever distinctly formulated it. 

Mr. Wyndham Harding stated in the debate of May 1848, 
that the South Western carriages were the largest in use on 
the narrow guage, that the average weight of the Great 
Western trains was 67 tons, consisting of nine carriages, ex- 
tending for 234 feet; that the Great Western trains were 10 
per cent. longer, the bulk 40 per cent. greater, and the weight 
50 per cent. more than that of the narrow guage line. It is 
idle to attempt numeric comparisons as to the resistances over- 
come by such differently formed trains, without making proper 
allowance for the relation between the areas exposed to atmos- 
pheric friction and the weight of the moving mass, The con- 
clusion of the debate, by Mr. Scott Russell, was to the effect 
that new experiments must be made on an extended scale, and 
that they should set forth the amount of useful weight, as well 
as that of dead weight, conveyed. On economic grounds this 
recommendation is unimpeachable, but on scientific grounds it 
is insufficient. We require, in addition, to know the propor- 
tionate area and cross section of the trains, the distinct weights 
of the elements of which they are composed, and the relation 
between such weight and the amount of surface opposed to 
the pressure and friction of the atmosphere. 

The gradual evolution of the locomotive presents a striking 
analogy to the series of anatomical forms afforded by the paleo- 
logical record. The increase has not been in size and power 
alone, but also in complexity and perfection of detail. New 
organs have made their appearance, as the injector. The fire- 
grate and boiler, in which the motive heat is first liberated, 
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were hung like a camp kettle behind the frame bearing the 
vertical cylinder of Cugnot’s locomotive of 1771. As late as 
1827, Hackworth used a plain cylindrical boiler, with a return 
flue. Watt, in 1784, entertained the idea of a cylindrical 
boiler, with a number of tubes through it, although it is not 
certain whether he intended to pass the heated air through or 
around these tubes. Stevens put 81 tubes in a boiler 2 feet 
long, 15 inches wide, and 12 inches high, in 1805, for a steam- 
boat on the Hudson, but failed to generate much steam, owing 
to want of draught through the tubes. George Stephenson 
carried 25 copper tubes of 3 inches diameter through the cylin- 
drical boiler of the ‘ Rocket,’ which was 6 feet long and 3 feet 
4 inches in diameter, in 1829. He obtained 20 square feet of 
heating surface in the firebox, and 118 square feet in the tubes, 
and drew a gross load of 40 tons, exclusive of the 44 tons 
weight of the engine, on a level, at the rate of 13.3 miles per 
hour. The invention of the steam blast, which is the prime 
factor in railway velocity, has been claimed by the filial piety 
of Miss Gurney for her father. But forty years of practice 
had improved the application of this great source of power be- 
fore the theory of its action was satisfactorily understood. The 
steam exhausted from the cylinders passes through a pipe, 
opening upwards, and concentric with the chimney. Thesteam, 
expanding as it escapes, takes the fourm of a cone, and creates 
a partial vacuum in the chimney, which the external air rushes 
through the firebox and boiler tubes to fill. Thus, with suffici- 
ent area of fire grate and boiler surface, the supply of steam 
may be maintained at almost any velocity up to that with 
which steam expands when relieved from pressure. The ques- 
tion of motive power has been thus transferred from that of 
the generation of heat to that of the mechanical means of its 
application. 

This application is, in the first place, to the pistons of the 
cylinders, the alternate movement of which may be compared 
to the beating of the heart in animals, regulating the applica- 
tion of energy to the exertion of muscular power. Trevethick, 
in 1803, used a single cylinder. Murray, in 1812, used 2, 
placed in the centre line of the engine; as did George 
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Stephenson in 1815. Hackworth, in 1827, used 2, placed 
side by side at the leading end of the boiler, being the modifi- 
cation of an engine made by Wilson of Newcastle, which had 
4 cylinders, 2 to each pair of wheels. In 1846, Stephenson 
and Howe patented a three cylinder engine. The cylinders 
were horizontal ; the outer pair being 10} inches in diameter, 
with a 22 inch stroke ; the central one 16 inches in diameter, 
with an 18 inch stroke. The plan, which was adopted with a 
view of obviating the rocking motion which is due to the 
absence of counter weights, was not perpetuated. The twelve 
wheeled engine of Mr. Petiet, in 1863, worked by 4 cylinders, 
and the ‘Little Wonder’ double steam bogie engine of Fairlie’s 
system, on the Festiniog Railway, are essentially two engines 
built together, end to end, A third cylinder has recently been 
introduced by Mr. Webb, on the London and North Western 
Railway, on the compound principle. The steam, having done 
its work in two high pressure cylinders of 13 inches diameter, 
enters a low pressure cylinder of 30 inches diameter, placed in 
the centre line of the engine. The former drive one pair of 
6 feet driving wheels by outside pins ; the latter drives another 
pair by a cranked axle. Seventy-four of these engines 
were at work in January 1889; and the saving of fuel 
realised by their adoption is said by Mr. Finlay, the general 
manager of the railway, to be very considerable. It may 
be considered that by this mode of construction the great 
loss of power due to the coupling of 4 or 6 wheels, and 
to the strain of the engine working against itself, has been to a 
great extent avoided. The blue ribbon of the locomotive 
engineer may be said to be at the present time in dispute be- 
tween this powerful compound engine, and the 8 foot ‘ single’ 
express engines of Mr. Stirling, on the Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

When the motive power has been afforded by the boiler, 
and converted into propelling power by the cylinders and 
driving wheels, there remains the question of adhesion, or of 
the efficiency of the fulcrum on which the leverage of the 
wheels has to depend. In Cugnot’s engine, adhesion was ob- 
tained by a single central wheel running on the ground, 
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Rack rails were adopted by Murray and Blenkinsop, in 1812, 
for this purpose; and Sellers, in 1847, adopted a pair of 
gripping wheels, to act on a central rail; a plan applied, with 
some modification, by Mr. Fell, on the Mont Cenis Railway, 
before the construction of the tunnel. Trevethick, in 1802, 
pointed out that the adhesion of the periphery of a wheel 
to the smooth surface of a rail might vary with the condition 
of the weather; and with the comparatively light weights of 
the early engines the difficulty was no doubt serious. Ona 
clean dry rail an adhesion of three tenths, or even of one fourth, 
of the insistent weight may be attained, but one sixth is more 
usually allowed. With the adoption of steel rails, of section 
suited to the great weight now attained by the locomotives, as 
much as 15 tons is now thrown on a pair of driving wheels. 
Sand is employed to increase the bite, when the rails are slippery, 
but the more modern application of a jet of steam or of water to 
the rail just in advance of the wheel seems likely to remove 
any serious difficulty as to adhesion. With one fifth adhesion, 
a single pair of wheels, as in the Great Northern engines, with 
an insistent weight of 15 tons, would overcome the resistance 
of a train of the gross weight of 164 tons, on an incline of one in 
200, running at the rate of 45 miles an hour, rising to 57 miles an 
hour on the level. In point of fact, the Great Northern 
engines take from 16 to 20 coaches up the hill for the first ten 
miles from London at 40 miles an hour, and then run the re- 
maining 95 miles to Grantham, without a stop, at nearly 60 
miles an hour; showing an adhesion more than that above 
calculated by upwards of 50 per cent., if the resistances be 
correctly estimated. But this difference in speed is in accord- 
ance, not with the usual formula, but with the data of Sir D. 
Gooch. 

Thus the evolution of the steam engine, from the time of the 
Rainhill competition, in October, 1829, may be summarised by 
the following comparison. The weight of the engine and 
tender has increased from under eight to over 80 tons, The 
speed of the train has increased from a maximum of 14 to one 
of 76 miles an hour, and is often maintained for long distances 
at the rate of 60 miles an hour. The goods trains have 
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increased from an ordinary weight of 92 tons to 636 tons for a 
slow mineral train, and from 40, to 268, tons for a passenger 
train. For the 138 square feet of heating surface in the boiler 
of the ‘Rocket,’ we have 1,401 feet in that of the ‘ Dreadnought,’ 
the three cylinder compound engine of Mr. Webb. And for less 
than four tons on the driving wheels of the former engine, we 
have 30 tons on the two pairs of the latter, coupled only by the 
elastic medium of steam. Roundly speaking, the power of the 
locomotive, as well as its weight, has been increased ten-fold, 
although the speed has not yet come up to that anticipated by 
Mr. Brunel in 1836, and little, if at all, exceeds that attained 
by him on the broad guage forty-five years ago. 

This question of adhesion has given rise to a most interesting 
debate among engineers as to the relative advantages of single 
(as they are called), and of coupled driving wheels. It is 
evident that with the size and weight that the locomotive has 
now attained, there is the possibility that the adhesion due to 
a single pair of wheels may be less than that required for the 
utilisation of the full tractive power of the engines. Thus in 
the case of an engine weighing 45 tons, which is the weight of 
the new express engines of the London and South-Western 
Railway, thirty tons, which might otherwise be available for 
producing adhesion, are only acting as dead-weight, that is to 
say, are resisting, instead of aiding, the tractive power. But if 
pairs of wheels are coupled, so that the revolution of the first 
pair involves the corresponding revolution of a second, or even 
of a third, pair, the adhesive power may be doubled or tripled. 
Accordingly in two types of locomotive in use on the London 
and North-Western Railway, 21 and 224 tons are thrown on 
four coupled wheels, in the first instance of five feet six inches, 
and in the second instance of six feet six inches diameter; and 
in three other classes of engines in use on that great line, 29, 
31, and 34 tons are thrown on six coupled wheels. It is 
evident that if one of these engines were attached to one of 
equal weight and power with a single pair of driving wheels, 
and they were engaged in a struggle such as that of the well- _ 
known game of French and English, and if nothing gave way, 
the six wheeled engine—speaking of driving wheele—would 
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pull back the two wheeled engine, the latter slipping over the 
rails in spite of the revolution of its wheels. On this basis, 
therefore, the utilisation of the whole weight of the engine to 
produce adhesion has been intelligently advocated. 

On the other hand, it is contended that experience shows 
that the tractive efficiency of independent driving axles is 
much greater per ton than that of two axles coupled through 
their four wheels, and that four wheels coupled give a greater 
tractive result per ton than six wheels coupled. Again, ex- 
perience has proved that the shorter the rigid wheel base of an 
engine, or the parallelogram defined by the points on the rails 
rigidly connected together, the greater the freedom in passing 
round curves, and the smaller the frictional resistance. Inthe 
case of wheel bases of from 15 to 16 feet long, it is calculated 
by Mr. Ed. Slaughter (Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. xxxvii. p. 32), that 
the relative tractive efficiency per ton upon the driving axles 
is approximately as under :— 


Independent driving axle, EL ee 
Two coupled axles, - + nt - . « 
Three coupled axles, J oe wee ee er 


But that means that in the first case 12, and in the second 27 
per cent. of the power of the engine is consumed in resisting 
the internal strain. 

Mr. Stirling stated on the same occasion that he had con- 
structed two classes of engines for passenger trains; one class 
with 4 wheels, of 6 feet 6 inches diameter, coupled ; the other 
with a pair of 7 feet driving wheels. Both engines had similar 
boilers; 17 inch cylinders with 24 inch stroke, and 140 lb. 
pressure of steam in the boiler. He found that with a similar 
train in both cases the single engine had the best of it; and 
that in the 13 miles from King’s Cross to Potter’s Bar, 14 miles 
of which has a gradient of 1 in 105, and the remainder of the 
distance one of 1 in 200, it generally beat the coupled engine 
in time. The tractive power of the single engine he made 15 
per cent. more than that of the coupled one, and in practice it 
performed proportionately more work. It conveyed trains of 
from 16 to 26 carriages from King’s Cross with ease, and on 
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several occasions 28 had been taken, and time kept; so that 
the pulling power of the engine was established. No doubt 
existed as to its running powers, a distance of 15 miles having 
been accomplished, with a train of 16 carriages, in 12 minutes, 
which gives a speed of 75 miles per hour. 

The race to Edinburgh, in 1888, was a severe test of the re- 
spective merits of the contending systems. On the 7th of 
Angust the London and North-Western train which left Eus- 
ton at 10 a.m., to make the run of 400 miles to Edinburgh in 
eight hours, arrived at the northern terminus eight minutes be- 
fore time, the journey having been accomplished with ease. 
On the run to Crewe, the first stopping place, 150 miles from 
London, 95 miles were covered in 100 minutes. The 51 miles 
from Crewe to Preston was run in 56 minutes; a speed of 74 
miles an hour being attained on part of this course. The 90 
miles from Preston to Carlisle occupied 98 minutes. From 
Carlisle, one of the new Caledonian engines covered 100} miles 
in 104 minutes, ten of these miles being up a gradient of 1 in 
80. On the following day, the 90 miles from Preston to Car- 
lisle, over Shap Fells, were run in 90 minutes, with 6 coaches ; 
and the 51 miles, from Crewe to Preston in 50 minutes. On 
the 13th of August, the West Coast Line covered the 400 
miles in 427 minutes of running time, or at the rate of 56.2 
miles per hour throughout. And on August 31, the East Coast 
train ran over the 392.75 miles between the English and the 
Scottish metropolis in 412 minutes; being a speed of more 
than 57 miles an hour for the whole way. But this well con- 
tested race can hardly be considered as determinative of the 
respective merits of the competing systems of engines. 

There is, however, another method of investigation, which 
we can only propose to sketch, one by means of which the 
managers of the two companies can no doubt, if they will, 
obtain very instructive results. The London and North 
Western earns 20 per cent. more revenue per mile than the 
Great Northern, and its co-efficient of working charges is 
accordingly 8 per cent. lower than that of the latter. Its in- 
come per train mile is 15 per cent. higher than that of its rival. 
But if we regard the locomotive as the active bread-winner of 
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the railway proprietor, and compare the earnings per engine 
on the two lines, we find that each Great Northern locomotive 
in the year 1887 earned £4,335, and cost £413; while each 
London and North Western locomotive earned only £4,030, 
and cost £497. There are, of course, many considerations to 
be borne in mind before drawing positive inferences from such 
a comparison. It is a subject well worth the attention of the 
respective managers and engineers. But as a primd facie fact, 
it seems rather to point to the conclusion that the single engine 
will perform an equal amount of duty at a lower cost than the 
coupled engine. It does not, however, follow that it has an 
equal, if any, advantage over the compound engine, and it is 
as to this that the most important issue of that important trial 
may perhaps be hereafter chiefly confined. 

As it is, the advantage as to speed is slightly in favour of 
the East Coast line, which, moreover, is seven miles shorter 
than its rival. The point which is probably the most unex- 
pected that has been proved during the competition is the 
large amount of adhesion obtained by uncoupled driving 
wheels. In the discussion on Mcdern Locomotives at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on Nov. 11, 1873, already re- 
ferred to, Mr. John Robinson stated that the 38 ton express 
engine of the Great Northern Railway, of which he gave par- 
ticulars, was capable of drawing a weight of 356 tons ona 
level at the speed of 45 miles an hour, which is equivalent to 
a tabulated resistance of 10,680 Ib. Mr. Price Williams, taking 
the pressure of steam in the boiler at 140 lb., calculated that 
the tractive force on the rail was 10,662 lb., or a trifle less 
than the amount of total train resistance. Assuming the larger 
figure, he pointed out that it represented nearly one-third of the 
total weight on the driving wheels, and required a like amount 
of adhesion. Such an amount he regarded as rarely attainable 
under the most favourable circumstances. An adhesion of one 
fourth even was not, he said, to be relied on in this country, ex- 
cept in very dry weather. He was therefore of opinion that the 
tractive power of the engine was so far in excess of its prac- 
tical adhesive power, which must limit the useful application 
of the former, as to be extravagant, 
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The engine compared with the Great Northern express engine 
on this occasion was a London and North-Western passenger 
engine, weighing 29 tons 4 cwt., with 4 coupled driving 
wheels, each 6 feet 74 inches in diameter. This engine was 
rated to draw 293 tons on the level at a speed of 45 miles an 
hour with a pressure of 120 lb. of steam. The equivalent tab- 
ular resistance is 8790 lb.; which if the boiler pressure were 
the same as that on the Great Northern engine would be raised 
to 10,255 lb. against 10,680 Ib. on the former engine. But the 
weight on the 4 coupled wheels of this engine is 19? tons, one 
fifth of which would give an adhesion of 8,848 lb., being rather 
more than that required in order to exert the full power of the 
engine at 120 lb. pressure. 

The reply to this criticism of Mr. Price Williams, unimpeach- 
able as it may seem from a theoretic point of view, is a case of 
solvitur ambulando. Mr. Stirling stated that the single engine 
had taken 28 carriages from King’s Cross to Potter’s Bar with- 
out losing time. This gives a total weight of train of more 
than 350 tons, to take which up an incline of 1 in 200 at 40 
miles an hour is to overcome a tabulated resistance of 12,000 
Ib. If these figures are correct, it follows that the adhesion to 
be obtained by a pair of wheels of large size weighted to 15 
tons is fully proportionate to the great power of the engine. 
And as to the superior economy and efficiency of a single pair 
of driving wheels, if adhesion can be obtained, over two pairs 
coupled, all authorities are pretty much in accord. 

For the reasons, however, previously given, it may be 
doubted whether the resistance actually overcome by the Great 
Northern express engines is equal to that calculated from the 
table in ordinary use. Assuming the same numbers and weight 
of carriages in both instances, there is so material a difference 
in the proportionate weight of engine and tender, compared 
with that of the train, as to throw much doubt on any hasty 
comparison. The express passenger trains on the London and 
North Western Railway were formerly worked with single 
engines of the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ class, which weighed 27} 
tons, with 11 tons 10 cwt. on the driving wheels. These were 
replaced by four-wheel-coupled engines, weighing 32} tons, 
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with 21} tons on the four driving wheels. At present the 
three cylinder engines have taken the duty ; their weight is 42 
tons, 30 tons of which is on the 4 non-coupled driving wheels. 
The Great Northern express engines described by Mr. Robin- 
son weighed 30 tons, with a tender of 27 tons. The 8 foot 
‘single’ engine now in use weighs, with its tender, 80 tons; 
the total weight of train, including engine and tender, vary- 
ing from 120 to 140 tons. In August, 1888, the London and 
North-Western engines that took the express train from Lon- 
don to Crewe weighed 27 tons, and those taking it from Crewe 
to Carlisle thirty-four tons; the tender in each case weighing 
twenty-five tons, and the carriages seventy-six tons. It 
can not be assumed with any propriety that the resistances 
overcome by trains propelled by such essentially differing 
machines can be accurately represented by means of the same 
formula, An engine of 45 tons weight may have 50 per cent. 
more power than one of 30 tons, but it will, ceteris paribus, 
only meet with 33 per cent. more resistance from the atmos- 
phere. That these engines, one and all, behave admirably, 
and reflect the highest credit on their constructors, there is 
not the shadow of a doubt. But as to the actual resistance 
overcome in any special instance, we must speak with more 
hesitation. Doubt, however, there is none, as to the trains 
that they take to Edinburgh, and the time within which this 
splendid service is performed. We have before us a tabular 
statement of the running of the down special express 10 A.M. 
from King’s Cross during August, 1888. We doubt whether 
such a document has been before produced. It resembles 
rather a series of astronomical observations, than a faithful re- 
cord of the performance of mechanical duty by human skill. 
The uniformity of motion is far greater than that of the moon 
in her orbit. The varying pressure of the wind has been equi- 
librated by the watchful skill of the engine driver and fireman. 
The running time was at the average rate of 55°7 miles an 
hour from London to Grantham, and of 55°8 miles per hour 
from Grantham to York. The slowest running was 53:1 
miles an hour; and that was on the first day, when the train ar- 
rived at Grantham to the minute, and at York two minutes 
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before time. The most rapid, on the 25th August, was at the 
rate of 60-2 miles per hour to Grantham, on which day the 
arrival at York was to the minute. The average train was 
composed of 8 vehicles, but 10 were taken on one occasion at 
54 miles per hour; and 7 gave the best result, viz., 56°9 miles 
per hour. On only one of the twenty-seven trips did the 
train arrive late at Grantham. It had then been delayed for 
7 minutes, and arrived 3 minutes late. On one occasion it 
arrived one minute late at York, having been delayed 3 
minutes; and on a second occasion it arrived 3 minutes late, 
having been delayed for 2 minutes. On only two occasions 
did the West Coast Express arrive late at Edinburgh, viz., 4 
minutes late on the first day, and 37 minutes late on the 9th 
August, owing to the failure of a tube. On the 13th August 
the arrival at Edinburgh was 22 minutes before time; or 7 
hours 38 minutes after leaving Euston. The record is one of 
which the Civil and the Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain 
may be justly proud, and it is moreover of no little value as 
affording data for that reconsideration of the question of at- 
mospheric resistance for which we hope not to appeal in vain 
to the practical science of the day. 

The compound engine of Mr. Webb introduces yet another 
element of complication into the problem that we have at- 
tempted thus far to simplify. When more than one pair of 
driving wheels is used, it is essential that the diameters of all 
should be exactly equal, and that the revolutions should be 
perfectly synchronous. With the coned wheels in general use 
the former condition cannot be satisfactorily maintained, and a 
certain amount of the power of the engine (which cannot be 
taken at less than 15 per cent.), is thus continually absorbed 
in internal strain and friction. If four cylinders are used, the 
strain will not be diminished, as there will be a constant vari- 
ation, however slight, between the trajective speed proper to 
each pair of cylinders. But by the compound engines an 
elastic coupling is provided. Adhesion is doubled, without 
the exertion of any corresponding strain. A cylinderful of 
steam from each of the high pressure cylinders must pass 
through the low pressure cylinder in time to admit of a fresh 
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supply entering the former. Thus a close synchronism in the 
revolution of the two distinct driving axles is secured, without 
any of that hard and fast connection of the working parts 
which is the cause of strain and of reduced efficiency. The 
problem of the proportion of capacity of trains and velocity of 
travel has thus to be solved under a new case; and it would 
be premature to attempt to anticipate what may be the result 
as a matter of locomotive transport. 

With regard to speed, although we are far from having 
heard the last word, we do not think that it is the feature of 
railway travel in which there is most room for improvement. 
The limits to speed are of two kinds, mechanical and financial. 
The former is fixed by the resistance of the atmosphere, which 
increases as the square of velocity. Two elements enter into 
the determination of the second. The running cost per mile 
comprises the two factors of fuel and of wages, of which the 
increase is in the inverse direction. The faster we go, the 
more fuel is consumed; the slower we travel, the greater is 
the expenditure in wages. On this view of the case, it costs 
almost exactly the same, per ton mile of train, to travel at 15 
or at 50 miles per hour. But with increased demand for the 
rapidity with which steam has to be raised, the proportion be- 
tween the weight of the locomotive and that of the train 
which it draws is continually altered, A train of a gross 
weight of 210 tons is propelled at the rate of 15 miles an hour 
by a force and at a cost which will only draw 90 tons at 50, 
or 704 tons at 60 miles an hour. Out of this total the engine 
and tender weigh 50 tons, so that the difference in the weight 
of useful train alone is that between 150 and 40, or 204, tons 
of carriages. At 70 miles an hour, this engine would not run 
up an incline of 1 in 200, without even a single carriage 
attached. The like proportions apply to more powerful 
engines and heavier trains, so that we can see a good reason 
why the 60 to 70 miles an hour of speed, attained so long ago 
by the broad guage engines, has not been more generally 
maintained, assuming, that is to say, (which has yet to be 
proved) the truth of the present formula. 

For the run from London to Edinburgh, as it has been shown 
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that a runniag speed of 60 miles an hour is attainable over the 
most difficult parts of the course, it is not probable that either 
the public or the railway companies will be contented with 
much less. The question next arises as to the time consumed 
in stoppages. Five minutes delay for a station, when the 
engine is changed, is not more than is demanded for the con- 
venience of the passengers, although the change has been 
effected at Grantham in three minutes. A stoppage of twenty 
minutes for dinner is more questionable. If thirty-five minutes 
for stoppages be allowed to four hundred minutes of running 
time we have a total of seven hours and fifteen minutes; a 
period within which we shall not be surprised to find the 
journey made. And if, either by reverting to the old plan of 
booking places, or by the steady growth of custom, either 
company can reckon on filling every seat that they provide in 
such a lightning express, there is little doubt that the result 
would be a success. One of the most unsatisfactory features 
of the railway system is the number of unoccupied seats in the 
trains, which are—or were a little time back—as many as 
three out of four. But this may be perhaps regarded as a 
transitory evil; natural enough as long as a company has to 
solicit or compete for traffic—doomed to vanish as soon as the 
demands of the travelling public press upon the carrying 
capabilities of the companies. 

There is, however, a reserve of power on which the Great 
Northern may probably hereafter draw. The London and 
North-Western Railway Company, on some eight places on their 
line, have laid down the water troughs invented by Mr. 
Ramsbottom, by the use of which the tender is replenished with 
water without any stop for that purpose. Thus the 158 miles 
to Crewe are accomplished without a stop, by engines with 
only some 1800 gallons of water in their tenders. The Great 
Northern engines require about 3000 gallons of water to reach 
Grantham, at a distance of 105 miles 26 chains from King’s Cross; 
and the tenders which are constructed for this purpose weigh 
when full as much as 35 tons. That is also the weight of the 
tender of the new 463 ton engine on the London and South- 
Western Railway, containing 2,800 gallons, or 124 tons 
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of water. An economy of 8 or 10 tons in the weight of the 
Great Northern trains could thus be readily obtained by the 
adoption of the Ramsbottom troughs on that line; an economy, 
in the run to Edinburgh, of from 3,200 to 4000 ton-miles of 
load transported, which is equivalent to adding another coach 
to the train, or 24 miles an hour to the speed. Admirable as are 
the results already obtained by Mr. Stirling, an additional re- 
source of this kind is one that the company can hardly long 
neglect. 

The changing of engines after a run of 100 or 150 miles 
need hardly occupy much more time than the 28 seconds 
which were taken to change horses for the flying Shrewsbury 
coaches in 1836. But the passengers have to be regarded ; 
and imprisonment in a train for hours is occasionally unen- 
durable. The five minutes allowed at these express stations 
are thus as little as convenience demands; and it would be a 
boon highly appreciated by the travellers if it were understood 
that that delay might be always counted on, even if the trains 
were behind time. The only alternative is to provide the 
carriages with lavatories, a luxury which is usually allowed to 
one or two first class compartments on the principal lines. 
But its extension to the whole train would require a diminution 
in the number of available seats, which the companies can ill 
afford. Our island is small. The 541 miles run to Aberdeen, 
which hitherto has been accomplished in 17} hours, and is 
now to be run in 13 hours up, and 12} hours down, is one of 
the longest courses open to the British railway traveller; and 
these long stages and rapid movements have only been arrived 
at bit by bit, as line was linked to line, and speed rivalled 
speed. In the long unbroken railway journies of the United 
States the comfort and convenience of the travellers, without 
occasion to leave the train for any purpose whatever, have 
been provided for. But the structure of the carriages and the 
arrangements of the trains of the American railways are un- 
suited to British tastes; and the attempt of the late Midland 
manager to Americanise the classification of our trains does 
not seem likely to find imitators. For its own convenience, 
therefore, the public must not only accept but insist upon 
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occasional five minute stoppages—to say nothing of the needs 
of the guards. But, that much admitted, it can hardly be 
denied that a great improvement is desirable in the way of 
feeding en route. The tyranny of the refreshment contractors 
is not a grateful tyranny—we doubt if it is a wise one. The 
way in which the glass of ale—for which the exorbitant price 
of 3d. is now exacted—is shrinking to the dimensions of a wine 
glass demands something more than expostulation. The old 
devotion to evil of those that have ‘the least pint stoup’ is 
called to mind by the diminution in the contents of what is 
called a glass south of Berwick. We have found the baskets 
supplied to those travellers who wish to consume their contents 
in the train, unreliable as to the condition of their contents, 
and extravagant in price. We might with much advantage 
take lessons from some of the great French lines in this respect. 
Travellers will not pay high prices for their pigs in pokes, un- 
less they have better assurance than at present exists that the 
pigs are eatable. The want of enterprise on the part of the 
contractors is as remarkable as their want of care to maintain 
a tempting character for their wares. Glasses of milk, indeed, 
are handed to the trains in some few stations. But a bright, 
apt, rapid service, offering ale, sandwiches, soda water, and 
the like at the doors of the carriages on the brief stoppages of 
the trains, would be welcome to many a timid, nervous, and 
hungry and thirsty traveller, and would be a lucrative bit of 
business for the salesman. 

A distinct reason for thinking that the resistances actually 
overcome by the locomotive at high speed are very imper- 
fectly ascertainable from the usual formula (R = 12+ in) 
is found in a comparison of the duty performed by various 
engines, thus ascertained, not only with each other, but with 
the best descriptions of stationary engines. It has been long 
taken for granted that the efficiency of the locomotive, for a 
given consumption of fuel, is less than that of a stationary 
engine, and that its internal resistance, which is taken at 
- nearly double that of the train, per ton, is far greater than that 
of a fixed engine. The best result of the combustion of a 
given weight of fuel that is cited by Mr. D. K. Clark in his 
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very valuable Manual of Rates, Tables, and Data, for Mechani- 
cal Engineers (p. 948), is the duty performed by a pair of com- 
pound rotation beam pumping engines, erected at the St. 
Lawrence Water Works, Mass., U.S. Cumberland coal was 
consumed, and the duty per 100 lb. of coal was 96,200,000 foot 
pounds; the water evaporated being 8.27 lbs. per Ib. of coal, 
and the steam raised being 14 lb. per indicator horse-power. 
This is equal to a duty of 429 foot-tons per lb. of coal. The 
theoretic effect, according to Dr. Joules’s formula, due to the 
combustion of 1 Ib. of carbon is 4825 foot tons. 

But the duty performed by the ‘ Dreadnought,’ according to 
Mr. Finlay, (Lecture at the School of Military Engineering at 
Chatham, 8 March, 1888, p. 15), amounts to 504 foot tons per 
lb. of coal at 24 miles, and to 528 foot tons at 44 miles per 
hour, and this, moreover, without making any allowance for 
inclines, as none is mentioned by the lecturer. The duty of a 
London and North Western Railway express engine, weighing 
29 tons 4 cwt., described and figured by Mr. John Robinson in 
vol. xxxvii. of the proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, is 787 foot tons per lb. of coal, and that of a Great 
Northern Railway express engine comes to no less than 934 
foot tons per lb. It is very much more probable that the 
resistance is over estimated by the formula than that an effici- 
ency double that of a good stationary engine should have been 
attained by this powerful locomotive. 

It is to the observation of apparent anomalies that some of 
the most important discoveries attained by human science 
have been primarily due. The secret of the chemical order of 
nature, the number, measure and weight by which the opera- 
tions of her ‘own sweet and cunning hand’ are inflexibly 
regulated, lay hidden in the caput mortuum of the ‘ashes’ 
which were thrown aside by the earlier chemists. It was the 
subtle grasp of the fact that a candle burned brighter in ‘a 
species of air’ than in the atmosphere, that led Priestley to the 
discovery of oxygen. The question of the speed attainable by 
mechanical means is one which, although more than half a 
century old, has not hitherto been even definitively posed. 
We have attained, no doubt, surprising results. But we have 
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not so co-ordinated these results as to yield the true test of 
adequate knowledge of natural law—the power of prediction. 
We have, however, a goodly crop of anomalies, and it will be 
little to the credit of the chemists and mechanists of the day if 
we fail to extract their hidden teaching. It is an anomaly 
that Mr. Locke should find that ‘the maximum velocity ever 
attained on an incline of 1 in 100 was 36 miles an hour,’ and 
that, at the same time, Sir D. Gooch should ascertain that it 
was 60 miles an hour, even rising, on three occasions, to 64 
miles an hour. It does not follow that, in the language of the 
former engineer, ‘the results obtained by the latter were in 
opposition to the laws of nature.’ That hasty conclusion has 
about as much relation to the true scientific spirit as the attri- 
bution of every ill understood phenomenon to the direct agency 
of the devil. It is a revival of the thought and language of 
the times of almost absolute ignorance as to what a law of 
nature actually is. Mr. Robert Stephenson’s remark, during 
the same debate, that ‘ it would result from these experiments 
that with an ordinary train there would be an acceleration of 
speed on descending an incline of 1 in 100 at an initial velocity 
of 50 miles an hour, whilst it was already proved that there 
would be no acceleration when the initial velocity was 36 
miles an hour,’ was not a more accurate account of ‘the state 
of that part of the question.’ That under one set of conditions 
a resistance of 17tbs. a ton should be said to be experienced at 
a speed of 60 miles an hour, when a second experiment measured 
the same resistance at 30tbs., and a third investigator calculated 
it at 43.5tbs. per ton, was a controversy that should not have 
been allowed to slumber for 40 years. It is not to the spirit of 
scientific search for truth, but to the desire to present attractions 
to the travelling public, that we are now likely to owe the 
observation of the facts that so imperatively demand accurate 
co-ordination. When this is done, the truth will assert itself. 
It is the more remarkable that this question as to what the 
true amount of atmospheric resistance to trains of given size, 
proportion, and weight, actually is, remains open, because the 
leading principles of the construction of the locomotive may be 
said to have been settled forty years ago. There was the same 
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fire-box, the same tubular boiler, the same arrangements of the 
cylinders, and the same mode of driving the wheels; the 
existing difference being matters of detail rather than of 
principle. The principal features, Mr. Edward Woods remarked, 
in the debate on Mr. Robinson’s Paper on Modern Locomotives 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, in November 1873, which 
distinguished the newer from the older forms, were found to 
consist in a general enlargement of the several parts, augment- 
ing the power of the engine by increased area of fire-grate and 
heating surfaces, and enlarged cylinder capacity to correspond, 
while the consequent additional weight imposed on the driving 
wheels contributed to afford the required degree of adhesion. 
It was, indeed, to be remarked that little variation had been 
made in the relative proportions, which were now substantially 
the same as they were twenty yearsago. Thus from a compari- 
son of the working of the best engines at that time, Mr. Woods 
found that, on an average, 1 square foot of fire-grate would 
‘burn from 1} to 14tbs. of coke or coal per minute, and that 65 
feet of heating surface per foot of grate would effectually and 
economically absorb the heat generated by its combustion—a 
proportion which was exactly the average of that of the 6 new 
and powerful engines described by Mr. Robinson. In Mr. 
Webb’s compound passenger engine, the heating surface is 
rather less than 70 times the grate area, while in the express 
engine for the same line in 1873, it was 73 times that area. 
Finality is not a word to be used in reference to railway 
progress. We are not in a position to deduce from the experi- 
ence of the last thirty-three years any definite anticipations for 
the future. In 1854, the first year for which the statistics of 
the railways of the United Kingdom were published by the 
Board of Trade, the number of passengers conveyed over 
our lines, exclusive of season ticket holders, amounted to about 
13,800 per mile. In 1864 the account had grown to 18,000 per 
mile, in 1874 to 29,000 a mile, in 1884 to nearly 37,000 a 
mile, which latter figure was but little exceeded in 1887. 
During that period the length of line opened had increased 2°4 
fold, and the total number of passengers had been multiplied 
65 fold; the number of passenger journies on the railways of 
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the United Kingdom in 1887 being equal to nearly twenty for 
each unit of population. But the cost per mile had, during the 
same interval, increased from £35,523 to £43,210; and the 
proportion of net receipts to paid up capital had fallen from 
419 per cent. in 1860 (the first year for which this item is given 
in the ‘ Railway Returns’), to 400 per cent. in 1887. Itis thus 
evident that in spite of the wealth, skill, and industry lavished 
on our railways, and of the great service they are rendering to 
the cause of modern civilisation, British railway enterprise has 
not proved highly remunerative to the shareholders, to whom it 
returns 0°19 per cent. less than it did 27 years ago—to say 
nothing of the disappearance of the 10 per cent. dividends of 
1845. Are we altogether wrong in suspecting that there is 
some connection between this not very cheering economic fact, 
and the boast of Zerah Colburn that the system was ‘ designed 
by unlettered men,’ and ‘ owes nothing to mathematical investi- 
gation?’ We have seen, on indisputable evidence, how: 
mathematical investigation of the primary dynamical problem 
of steam transport was arrested, forty years ago, by the 
reciprocal jealousies of the advocates of two competing systems, 
or rather modifications of system. We see how at the present 
moment the dynamical question of resistance to the movement 
of train is unsolved. It cannot be denied that the primary 
economical question of the capacity of the railway for traffic, 
and of the laws by which it is regulated, is equally neglected. 
After forty years’ experience, we are unable to form a decided 
opinion as to how near we are at the present time to the 
practical limit of speed for express passenger traffic. An 
income of £3,623 a mile in 1887 pays the shareholders no better 
than did an income of £2,510 a mile in 1854; the growth of 
capital cost per mile more than eating up the increased 
profits naturally due to an increase in the volume of traffic by 
more than 40 per cent. Is it altogether admirable that the 
proprietors of a system which has cost 846 millions of money 
should be content to know that questions, the solution of which 
may so materially affect their future income, should be left to 
settle themselves; that the rule of railway working should be 
a glorified rule of thumb, and that, resting on the magnitude of 
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the services which they are rendering perhaps rather to the 
nation at large than to their own constituents, the directors 
and managers of our railways should be content that a system 
which, as started by ‘ unlettered men,’ has rather grown than 
been wrought out in accordance with perfectly informed 
design, should be left without that perfecting of the true theory 
which is now at least within the easy grasp of science ? 








Art. IIL—THE GREAT PALACE OF BYZANTIUM. 


1. TA BYZANTINA ANAKTOPA KAI TA IIEPIZ ATTOQN IAPYMATA, TIO A. I. 
TIAZIIATH. EN AOHNAIZ, EK TOT TYIOPPAPEIOT TQN AAEAGON 
IIEPPH. 1885. 

HE history of Constantinople has yet to be written. We 
know, indeed, from personal experience or the descriptions 
of travellers, its appearance and topography as it is to-day, and 


as it has been for the last century or more; but we know it 
only as the capital of the Turkish dominions, Of Constantinople, 
the capital of the Eastern Empire, the mistress of Christendom 
for a thousand years, we know strangely little. The Byzantine 
historians took little trouble to record for future generations 
the external aspect of buildings with which all their readers 
were familiar, and art was not in a position to hand down to 
us any representation of them. We are left to reconstruct the 
information we require from scattered references in the ancient 
writers, and the topographical researches of modern archzeolo- 
gists. But the work of the latter is hampered by difficulties 
unusually great. Nearly every trace of the buildings of the 
Greek city has been swept from the face of the earth. Only a 
broken capital here and there, an arch or a fragment of a wall, 
remain to suggest that there has been anything prior to the 
Turkish dwellings which now occupy the site. Further, the 
inquiries of the antiquary meet ‘with no assistance from the 
owners of the ground. The Turkish Government will give no 
facilities to foreign investigations. The inhabitants of the 
squalid houses, which cover the sites of some of the most 
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important Byzantine buildings, look with apprehension and 
dislike on the visits of the Giaour who wants to pry about 
their dwellings and dig up their back yards. All access is in 
most cases refused, and the children in the streets pelt and 
hustle the stranger who is bold enough to intrude on their 
domain. 

Under these discouraging circumstances, it is not surprising 
that even the most important questions of Byzantine topography 
have remained up to the present time undetermined, and that 
Byzantine history consequently lacks the vividness and interest 
which comes from a clear knowledge of the localities mentioned. 
The work named at the head of our article has, however, done 
much to elucidate one of the most interesting portions of the 
subject. The history of Constantinople, as we know it from 
the Byzantine writers, naturally centres much on the imperial 
residence; yet even the exact site of the Palace, and much 
more the details of its arrangement, have remained doubtful up 
to quite recent years. Dr. Paspates has, however, devoted 
himself to the subject with a patience and perseverance which 
cannot be too highly commended. He has braved the dangers 
and inconvenience of personal exploration in the lower quarters 
of the Turkish town. He has noted every chance discovery of 
ancient remains which could throw light on the investigation 
he had in hand. He has gathered together the local allusions 
which occur in the Byzantine writers, especially Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, whose descriptions of the Court ceremonials 
are peculiarly useful in this respect; and out of the whole 
material he has put together a clear, and in most cases 
convincing, account of the Great Palace of the emperors of 
Constantinople, and of the most important buildings which 
surrounded it. 

For the benefit of those who may be encouraged to refer to 
the work of Dr. Paspates itself, we may say that it is writ in 
choicest Greek of the classical period. This deliberate revival 
of an ancient language is a very curious phenomenon in literary 
and philological annals. It is as though the writers of the 
present day in England were to enter into a conspiracy to write 
as nearly as might be in Chaucerian English, and were to 
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succeed, to a great extent, in making the public read them. 
His Excellency Musurus Pacha, formerly Turkish ambassador 
to London, not many years ago published a translation of 
Dante’s Inferno, of which the language, though not the prosody, 
was classical, and which contained some pretty reading. Dr. 
Paspates’ work belongs to the same literary school. It is true 
there are many things in it which would make Sir John 
Cheke and Quintilian ‘stare and gasp’; but in general there 
is nothing which presents any difficulty to the comprehension 
of the ordinary student of classical Greek. 

The general character of the site of Constantinople is known 
to everybody. The second mistress of the Roman world, like 
the first, is a city of the Seven Hills; but the beauty of this 
variety of surface is increased by the fact that hill rises behind 
hill in even gradation, exposing the whole city to the view of 
the traveller who approaches it from the sea. The shape is 
that of an irregular triangle, with a blunt nose pushing out into 
the sea towards the east, and the base fronting the west and 
Europe. The winding gulf of the Golden Horn forms the 
northern boundary of the triangle, separating the main city 
from its suburb of Galata; while the waters of the sea of 
Marmora wash its southern shores. It is a commonplace of 
historians to dilate on the advantages of this position for a 
capital city. From the time of the early history of Greece, 
Byzantium had been famous in this respect ; and the people of 
the neighbouring town of Chalcedon, who had neglected the 
opportunity of securing so splendid a situation, received in 
consequence the nickname of ‘the blind men.’ But though 
always an important town in Greek history, from its command 
of the trade of the Black Sea, it was not until the foundation 
of the city of Constantine that it took the position to which its 
capabilities entitled it. At that period, indeed, it had advan- 
tages which in earlier days it could never have had. It stood 
in the centre of the Roman Empire, or rather at one of the two 
foci of the ellipse which corresponds more nearly to the shape 
of that territory. Almost impregnable itself, so long as the 
command of the sea was maintained, it stood on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, as the centre of defence against the repeated 
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waves of attack which rolled in upon the empire from the east. 
Add to this the beauty of the position, fronting towards sea 
and sea, @ lovely climate and a pleasant land, and it will be 
seen that Constantinople was no bad place for the eastern 
capital of the Roman Empire. 

At the north-east corner of the blunt head of the triangle of 
which we have spoken, and at the juncture of the harbour of 
the Golden Horn with the Bosphorus, stands to-day the 
Seraglio of the Sultan. The same has been commonly sup- 
posed to be, speaking generally, the site of the Great Palace 
of the Byzantine emperors, their residence in the days when 
the wealth and splendour of the empire was at its height, 
before its fall on evil times and evil days compelled them to 
abandon it for a less extensive and less magnificent abode. 
The walls which are still standing, and which undoubtedly 
date from a period before the Turkish conquest, were supposed 
to be those which had surrounded the palace of the early 
emperors. But a happy accident, combined with the industrious 
researches of Dr. Paspates, has led the way to a different 
conclusion, 

When the Sultan, in the year 1870, gave permission for the 
construction of the Thracian railway, which now sweeps round 
the sea front of Constantinople, excavations, which never 
would have been undertaken for archeological purposes, 
became necessary within the grounds of the Seraglio, and in 
the district lying to the south of it. In the course of these ex- 
cavations, considerable portions of the foundations of a very 
thick and powerful wall were laid bare, running from a point 
on the coast a little outside (to the east of) Seraglio Point, and 
well inside the wall which had formerly been supposed to re- 
present the line of the old Byzantine palace, cutting that wall 
at right angles not far from St. Sophia, and thence running 
parallel with the length of the At Meidan (the ancient Hippo- 
drome), and bending round to the coast shortly after passing 
its southern extremity. The whole course of the wall is not a 
matter of certainty, but sufficient remains have been found in 
different parts of it to make its main line tolerably clear. The 
space thus enclosed, and especially the southern portion of it, 
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which lies outside the present Seraglio walls, gives a site 
which suits the topographical details gathered from the 
Byzantine writers far better than that which has hitherto 
been generally accepted. The walls that are now extant are, 
in all probability, the work of the emperor Michael Paleologus, 
at the close of the thirteenth century, and after the Latin rule 
in Constantinople, a period fatally important, not only to the 
Great Palace, but to the whole empire of the East. Working 
on the materials provided by these recent discoveries, and 
using them to throw light on the facts already in his possession, 
Dr. Paspates has elaborated an account of the position and 
topography of the Great Palace which should be of great value 
to the students (why are they so few ?) of Byzantine history. 
It will not be fair to let it be supposed that Dr. Paspates is 
the first and only person who has undertaken to describe the 
site of the palace. Not to mention the work of Ducange, in 
whose time the most valuable witness on the subject, the writ- 
ings of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, was unknown, M. La- 
barte, in a monograph published in 1861, attempted very rauch 
the same task as that of Dr. Paspates. He too investigated 
all the passages of the Byzantine writers, and especially Por- 
phyrogenitus, which bear on the topography of the region near 
the palace and St. Sophia, and the result is a work which may 
well be compared with that now under review. It affords a 
proof of the difficulty of extracting an accurate representation 
of the position of any place from written descriptions alone. 
The same passages which induce M. Labarte to place some 
given room or shrine in some particular quarter of the palace, 
equally justify Dr. Paspates in giving it some wholly different 
position. Generally speaking, M. Labarte places the palace 
further to the north than the Greek antiquary. He brings 
the imperial buildings into immediate contiguity with the east 
front of St. Sophia, and locates the great Forum, known as the 
Augusteum, between the south of the cathedral and the north- 
ern extremity of the Hippodrome. But these and other more 
minute details can only be aj»preciated by a careful study of a 
vast number of small points of evidence, and would be dry and 
unintelligible to the ordinary reader. It should be mentioned, 
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however, that the French writer had not the advantage of the 
knowledge of the remains of the old walls, the discovery of 
which did much to fix the opinions of the later archeologist ; 
nor had he made the same minute exploration of the ground 
as Dr. Paspates. It is fair, therefore, to give the latter some 
preference over his predecessor in considering his judgment on 
a series of problems of the greatest obscurity, which will never, 
probably, be solved, and certainly will not be so aslong as the 
Turk remains in Constantinople and in his present frame of 
mind as regards antiquarian research. 

A brief description of the results of Dr. Paspates’ labours, as 
regards the principal buildings in and adjoining the palace,. 
may be useful, before proceeding to mention some of the most 
striking events connected with them. The two fixed points in 
the topography of the district are the Hippodrome and the 
Cathedral (now the mosque) of St. Sophia. The latter stands 
in the same position, and substantially in the same form, as it 
was left after its final rebuilding by Justinian. The former has 
lost much of its ancient dimensions, but its position and direc- 
tion are accurately determined by the survival of two columns 
which are known to have stood upon its central axis.* From 
the known position of these two important spots, the site of 
the other buildings in the neighbourhood must chiefly be de- 
termined. The greatest length of the Hippodrome, about 400 
yards according to the best authorities, was in the line north 
and south. Its southern extremity was in the shape of an 
apse; the northern a straight line, formed by the chambers in 
which the chariots and horses were enclosed before the begin- 
ning of the race, surmounted by the throne and attendant halls 





*It is very remarkable that two such careful inquirers as M. Labarte 
and Dr. Paspates should differ as to the direction of this axis, and conse- 
quently of the Hippodrome as a whole ; but whereas Dr. Paspates repre- 
sents it as running north and south, M. Labarte, following Kauffer’s map, 
gives it a very strong inclination to the north-east, and. similarly M. 
Labarte shows St. Sophia as fronting east-south-east, while Dr. Paspates 
makes it vary but very little from the direct east. The difficulties thrown 
by the Turks in the way of accurate survey may largely account for this 
divergence. 
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and chapels, from which the emperor and his household 
watched the games. Down the centre of the arena, but leaving 
a wide space at each end round which the chariots might turn, 
ran the axis or spina, as it was called, a low wall adorned with 
statues and urns and pillars, and forming at once the chief 
ornament of the arena in the eyes of the spectators, and the 
chief danger in the eyes of the competitors who had to drive 
round it. Three of the objects which adorned it in the days 
of the Byzantine Empire remain to this hour, though in a 
sadly mutilated condition. These are the Egyptian obelisk 
which stood in the centre of the Hippodrome; a column which 
once supported the statue of Constantine the Great, but now, 
from the condition to which it has been reduced by one of the 
conflagrations which have devastated Constantinople in the 
past, is known as ‘ the Burnt Pillar;’ and the celebrated ped- 
estal, in the form of three intertwined serpents, on which stood 
formerly the tripod dedicated by the Greeks at Delphi after the 
victory of Plataea. The heads of the serpents have long 
disappeared—one shattered by the mace of Mahomet IT., when 
he rode as conqueror into Constantinople, the others lost in 
more ignoble and unknown ways. 

The north end of the Hippodrome was occupied, as has been 
already mentioned, by the imperial apartments and throne. 
Along the sides were the seats and standing room for the mass 
of the people, which found in the contests of the Hippodrome 
the great excitement of their life. The history of the 
‘factions’ which competed in these races is well known. 
Originally there were but two, distinguished by the colours of 
white and red. To these two others were added, the green 
and the dark blue; but presently these two absorbed the old 
ones, and it is with the struggles of the blue and green parties 
that we are chiefly familiar ; struggles which were not confined 
to the arena, but extended to the service and ceremonials of 
State and the intercourse of private life, and were attended 
very frequently by riot and bloodshed, which culminated in 
the terrible scenes to be mentioned presently, known as the 
riots of Nika. 

But to return to topography. Parallel with the Hippodrome, 
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on its eastern side, and stretching along its whole length, and 
beyond it to the north till it reached the southern side of St. 
Sophia, lay the great Forum, called the Augusteum, in which 
many of the principal public buildings and statues were placed. 
There was the senate-house, and there the residence of the 
Patriarch, and there the great baths of Zeuxippus, in which 
were statues of all the great writers of Greece, collected from 
cities in Asia Minor and in Greece itself, to adorn the new 
capital of the world. There was the colossal column of 
Justinian, and the statue of the Empress Eudoxia, the enemy 
and practically the murderess of John Chrysostom ; and there 
too was the Milion, the resting-place and reception hall of the 
emperor in many of the State ceremonials, in his passage from 
the palace to the cathedral. Lying as it did between the 
Palace, the Hippodrome, and the cathedral, and filled with the 
spoils of the best art of Greece, the Augusteum must have 
surpassed in splendour, though not in historic interest, its pro- 
totype, the Forum of Rome. 

East of the Augusteum, and separated by it alone from the 
eastern flank of the Hippodrome, stood the main front of the 
palace. Not that the Great Palace was one connected build- 
ing, or that its more splendid apartments faced towards the 
Forum; but here was the palace wall, and through it were 
pierced the entrances by which the emperors issued to take 
part in the numerous ceremonials which were so marked a 
characteristic of the Byzantine court. The palace itself was 
the work of several emperors in different ages. It did not 
reach its full extent till the beginning of the tenth century, 
in the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, to whom we owe 
most of our knowledge of its position. Constantine, Justinian, 
Justin II., Theophilus, and Basil the Macedonian, were the 
chief contributors to its beauty. Of the splendour of its 
adornments we can, unfortunately, form but little idea. No 
considerable fragment of building remains above ground at 
the present day, and we have no descriptions or representa- 
tions of it in the time of its glory. But its chief magnificence 
appears to have been in the precious stones and metals and 
marble lavished over its interior, rather than in the forms of its 
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architecture. Thus we hear much of the Golden Hall, erected 
by Justin II. in 578, which, with its adjoining chambers, was 
the principal palace of most of the emperors; an octagonal 
building, or rather a central hall with eight apsidal chambers 
opening upon it, one of which was the shrine of St. Theo- 
dosius, in which was preserved the rod of Moses. It stood on 
the side of the palace grounds nearest to the sea, though 
separated from it by some open ground, and facing out over 
the waters of the Propontis. Its doors, as they were finally 
put in by Porphyrogenitus, were of silver; in the centre stood 
the golden table, at which none but the emperor, the patriarch, 
and four of the highest ministers ever dined. In one part of 
the room stood a golden tree, on which sat mechanical singing 
birds, which imitated the notes of the living animal. In an- 
other was the imperial throne, surrounded by seats for lesser 
princes and dignitaries. 

Scarcely less splendid were many other of the halls and re- 
ception rooms with which the palace abounded. East of the 
Golden Hall lay the hall of the Triple Shell, as it was called 
from its shape, and adjoining that a curved chamber known as 
the Sigma, underneath which was a whispering gallery. Both 
of these were the work of the emperor Theophilus (829-842), 
one of the most magnificent of the line of Byzantine sovereigns, 
in spite of the somewhat contemptuous way in which he is 
treated by Gibbon. Apart from the vigour of his wars against 
the Saracens, an important portion of the duty of the ruler of 
the East in those days, his great and beautiful additions to the 
architecture of the city, and especially of the palace, have won 
him enthusiastic praises from the Byzantine writers. The most 
splendid of all these works was the Pearl Chamber, which ad- 
joined those already mentioned. Eight rose-coloured pillars of 
marble supported the roof; the floor was paved with delicate 
mosaic work and the beautiful marble of Proconnessus; while 
the walls were adorned with representations of all kinds of 
avimals, executed in mosaic and precious stones. Close to this 
hall, or perhaps above it, was the chamber usually inhabited 
by the emperor during the spring and summer months. Here 
too were pillars of marble supporting the ‘ gold-embroidered 
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hemisphere of the roof, asa Byzantine author describes it. 
Finally it is impossible to omit mention of the underground 
chamber known as the Musicus, on account of the perfect 
artistic harmony of the marbles, Peganusian, Carian, and green 
Thessalian, with which its walls were adorned. Its roof was 
set with precious stones, and the author just quoted says of it 
that ‘one who looked on this room would say that it was a 
meadow teeming with flowers of varied hue.’ 

It would be tedious to go through the whole list of halls and 
chambers of which the Byzantine historians make mention ; the 
group of buildings known as the Daphne palace, including the 
great reception hall of the Consistorium ; the two hippodromes, 
for exercise or races, within the palace walls ; the great brazen 
entrance from the Augusteum; or the splendid banqueting 
hall of Justinian, of which one of the poets of the Anthology 
has left a record which may be translated thus : 


‘ Justinian reared my radiant frame on high, 
Showing a marvel to the rising sun ; 
For in his journey through the lofty sky 
Other such beauty he beholdeth none. 


It is difficult to convey, or even to form, any adequate idea 
of the general appearance of the Great Palace. Even supposing 
the ground-plan of Dr. Paspates, or of M. Labarte, to be 
approximately correct, it tells us little or nothing of the 
character of the buildings as they showed themselves above 
the ground. We have no extant specimens of the palace 
architecture of the Byzantine age, from which we can derive 
an analogy. We can only have recourse to the models of 
ecclesiastical architecture which remain, notably in the instance 
of St. Sophia, and the church of St. Sergius and St. Bacchus, 
south of the Hippodrome, commonly known as the lesser St. 
Sophia, But it is difficult to tell how far this guide is a trust- 
worthy one. A person who tried to reconstruct the appearance 
of Windsor Castle or Buckingham Palace, with nothing but 
the ground-plan and the analogy of Westminster Abbey to 
direct him, would assuredly produce a very strange result. 
But a few general ideas may perhaps be obtained, the more so 
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as the number of shrines and chapels included within the palace 
building may have contributed to give the whole something 
of an ecclesiastical appearance. 

One main feature of Byzantine architecture is the develop- 
ment of the vault and the dome. These are of course varia- 
tions of the principle of the arch, but variations which lead to 
a very distinct difference in appearance, as may be perceived 
by anyone who will compare an English or French cathedral 
with the pictures of St. Sophia or of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
One result is the adoption of a nearly square ground plan, the 
dome being the central feature, which the rest of the building 
surrounds and supports, in place of the long naves and aisles 
which are the characteristics of Gothic architecture. It also 
has a tendency to limit the size of buildings, the support of a 
large dome being an enterprise which architects were unwill- 
ing to undertake unnecessarily. As applied to palace 
buildings, the general result would probably be a collection 
of a number of rooms and halls, not individually of very great 
size, surmounted in most cases by domes or barrel vaults or 
cupolas. As a rule there appears to have been only one story 
visible above ground, though generally a lofty one, and a 
large use of underground chambers throughout the greater 
part of the whole extent. The ornamentation was chiefly in 
the way of colour and mosaic work. The whole tendency of 
the Byzantine style was against bold, projecting, architectural 
ornament, and in favour of shallow designs carved into a flat 
surface. Hence the general effect is one of flatness, which re- 
quires to be relieved, as the Byzantines did relieve it copi- 
ously, with gold and precious stones and mosaic work. The 
eye which is accustomed to the infinite beauties of architec- 
tural detail, which are so characteristic of the Gothic style, is 
apt to be disappointed with the flatness and poverty of Byzan- 
tine work, especially as we have not the opportunity of seeing 
it in all the glory of light and colour which was its peculiar 
merit and beauty. The stranger who looks from the sea on 
the mass of common houses which now cumber the site south 
of the Seraglio walls, should try to picture to himself with the 
eye of imagination a stretch of pleasant gardens sloping down 
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to the sea wall, and behind that a group of domed and vaulted 
buildings and corridors surrounding the great Golden Hall in 
their midst. Behind that again would stand the throng of 
rooms which were gathered around the palace of the Triple 
Shell, chiefly the work of the magnificent Theophilus; while to 
the right of these, and further back from the shore, are the 
palace of Daphne, and the great exit to the Augusteum. At 
the back of the whole range of buildings he might see the lofty 
columns which stood, here and there, in the Augusteum, and 
the walls of the Hippodrome, while away to the right would 
rise the great dome of St. Sophia and its eastern front, unin- 
jured then by Christian plundering and Turkish neglect of the 
exterior. 

One noticeable feature of the Great Palace, and indeed of 
the whole town of Constantinople, is the very large number of 
churches and shrines and chapels included within its walls. 
Within the palace itself we have mention of twenty-eight, be- 
sides ten more in the immediate precincts, which were regu- 
larly frequented by the Emperors on the occasions of certain 
festivals; among them being of course the great cathedral of 
St. Sophia, the centre of the state worship of the empire. The 
number of churches in the whole city is calculated by Ducange 
at three hundred and seventy ; and from the defective nature 
of his material it is probable that he has rather under-estimated 
than exaggerated it. This is a fact characteristic of the city 
of Constantinople. In its foundation and throughout its his- 
tory it has a distinctly religious stamp upon it; not indeed so 
much in the character of the populace, as in the forms and 
habits of every day life. Its founder was the first Christian 
emperor, and the choice of the site was said to have been di- 
rected by a divinely sent dream. In its infancy it was plunged 
into the desperate conflict between Arianism, which was for a 
time the religion of the state, and the faith which is embodied 
in the creed of Nicaea. The third century of its existence was 
marked by the strife which arose on the question of the use of 
images in religious places and worship. Throughout its whole 
history it was engaged in struggles with the forces arrayed 
against Christianity by the peoples of the East; and the star 
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of the Eastern Empire set finally in a sea of blood at the tri- 
umph of the Crescent over the Cross. 

We have said already that the history of Constantinople has 
yet to be written. This is not only true of the city, but it is 
true also of the empire. The vast majority of well educated 
persons of the present day have no conception of the true 
position of the Byzantine Empire in the history of the world. 
Professor Freeman preaches, in season and out of season, the 
doctrine of the unity of history ; but to most of us it is a mere 
form of words. We trace the history of the Roman Republic 
and early Empire, and we know, more or less vaguely, that it 
fell in the fifth century before Odoacer and his barbarians. 
Then comes a dark gap. A curtain is let down over history, 
which does not rise again for us till, at the earliest, the Norman 
Conquest, or it may be hardly till the Renaissance. Then 
modern history begins and we trace to our complete satisfac- 
tion its even course down to the present day. We do not 
realise, we hardly even know, that while Rome was dead and 
barbarism triumphant over the west of Europe, the traditions 
of civilization and of Hellenism were being maintained in the 
East against all comers; maintained not in a blaze of triumph 
and magnificence, which might ensure an immortality of re- 
cognition to the leaders in the work, but in a steady and 
dogged fashion, through frequent partial failures and incon- 
spicuous partial successes; often unconsciously, often un- 
worthily, but in fact and deed maintained, till the West had 
passed through its long regeneration, and emerging with a new 
youth from the Medea cauldron of the Dark Ages, was able to 
take once more from the hand of Constantinople the torch 
which Constantinople had received from Greece and ancient 
Rome. It was not, as we are accustomed to believe, the 
monasteries which preserved to us the literature of the ancient 
world, or at least it was not only and not chiefly the 
monasteries. Greek literature in particular would have been 
in imminent danger of total disappearance, had there not been 
a kingdom in which Greek was still a living language, and in 
which the great authors of Athens and ancient Hellas were 
read and studied and treasured. 
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The office of the Byzantine Empire was, indeed, not a 
brilliant one. It was not its function to create new types, to 
discover new provinces, in the world of knowledge or imagina- 
tion; it was simply to preserve the achievements of a past age 
from destruction by a cataclysm which threatened to sweep 
bare the face of the whole earth. It was from Constantinople 
that the great mass of ancient manuscripts was brought to the 
Western world, when the zeal for the investigation of the 
literature of Greece had begun to be kindled again in Italy. 
It was from Constantinople, after the troubles which the 
Crusades brought on the decaying Empire, and especially after 
the circle of. Mahomedan conquest began to close round the 
doomed capital, that the scholars came who handed down to 
the enthusiastic learners of Italy the traditions of Greek 
scholarship. When we remember on what a slender thread 
the continued existence of some of the most precious classics, 
of Aischylus, of Sophocles, or of Plato, has hung, we may 
well think with some gratitude of the Empire to which alone 
we owe their preservation to-day. 

Historians have seldom been fair to the character of the 
Eastern Empire. It might, indeed, be thought that any nation 
or dynasty should be content which had Gibbon for its 
historian. But the very title of Gibbon’s work shows the 
light in which he regarded the Byzantine rule. It is through- 
out the history of a Decline and Fall. The empire of Con- 
stantinople is but the decay of the early empire of Rome. 
Further, to the great mental and moral force of the period, 
Gibbon is systematically unjust. The victory of Christianity 
over paganism is to him a cause of unmixed regret. He ex- 
hibits only its failings and its uncomely aspects; to its moral 
beauty he is entirely blind. Indeed all semblance of moral 
excellence is received by him, except in the case of an opponent 
of Christianity, such as Julian, with a uniform agnosticism and 
disbelief which goes far to disqualify a writer for a just estimate 
of any age or period. The march of events over that wide 
tract of time passes indeed before our eyes in a grand and 
stately procession ; but there is a shadow upon the whole, a 
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sombreness of colouring and almost a melancholy of despair, 
until we are at last plunged in the final catastrophe. 

The same accusation cannot be brought against Finlay; but 
Finlay has not made that impression upon popular beliefs and 
prejudices to which his labour and his learning entitled him. 
It is, indeed, no easy task to make Byzantine history generally 
interesting. The work of the Eastern Empire was, as has been 
said already, essentially prosaic; it was the work of defence, 
not of conquest. 


‘ History shows you men whose master-touch 
Not so much modifies as makes anew ; 
Minds that transmute nor need restore at all.’ 


But that was not the character of the Byzantine period; and 
the function of the mere ‘Saviour of society’ is never so 
striking in the world’s eye nor rewarded with such an ample 
recognition. The armies of the Eastern Empire are generally 
supposed to have been composed of cowards and traitors in 
equal quantities; ‘their vices, says Gibbon, ‘ were inherent, 
their victories accidental.’ Yet these same soldiers kept the 
most warlike peoples of the East, the Huns, the Saracens, the 
Slavs, the Turks, at bay for a thousand years, and evolved the 
only system of scientific strategy which existed in Europe 
before the sixteenth century. The history of Constantinople 
is commonly believed to consist of nothing but court intrigues, 
religious strifes, and plots and murders for the possession of a 
throne which was merely the hollow and uneasy semblance of 
a power that had long passed away. Yet that history, if fairly 
studied, is full of dramatic events and picturesque incidents, 
and shows on a wide and varied, and to most persons a new, 
field the play of those passions and emotions which constitute 
so much of the interest of the records of human life. 

We may pass in review a very few of the incidents which 
mark the history of the localities which we have described at 
the beginning of this article. Constantinople is perhaps the 
only conspicuous instance, except St. Petersburg, of a capital 
made to order. It was dedicated on the 11th of May, A.p. 330, 
only six years after the siege and capture of the existing 
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Byzantium by Constantine; and to adorn it in a manner be- 
fitting the new capital of the empire, every province of the 
Eastern world was ransacked and robbed of its treasures. A 
contemporary author declares that ‘ Constantinople was dedi- 
cated by the stripping of almost every city.’ Within a century 
of its foundation it rivalled Rome, and even earlier than that 
date the poet Claudian represents the old capital as complain- 
ing that a rival Rome has risen in the East and taken away 
half the resources of the empire from the ancient mistress.* 
The history of its first fifty years is the history of Arianism, 
until the final establishment of orthodoxy by Theodosius. 
But that event did not put an end to religious discords in Con- 
stantinople. The opening years of the fifth century saw the 
conflict between the Empress Eudoxia, assisted by not a few 
of the clergy, and the great Archbishop Chrysostom, which 
ended in the banishment of the latter, though only after a 
bloody riot in the streets of the city, in which the populace, 
maddened at the ill-treatment of their favourite archbishop, 
slaughtered the Egyptians and the monks who had been intro- 
duced by the empress to support her in her daring enterprise, 
wherever they could find them; and not only so, but a destruc- 
tive fire was set on foot, in which the Cathedral and the senate 
house perished. 

The next great epoch in the history of Constantinople is that 
of the reign of Justinian, the most famous and perhaps the 
greatest of all the emperors of the East. The second founder 
of the city, the saviour, through his general Belisarius, of Italy 
and Africa from the barbarians, the lawgiver to the empire, 
and through the empire to modern Europe, he well deserves the 
recognition which posterity has bestowed upon him, almost 
alone of the rulers of Constantinople. It was in his reign, in 
the year 532, that the terrible riots occurred, to which we have 
already alluded, and which were the occasion of a destruction 





** Cum subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 
Afquales Aurora togas, Algyptia rura 
In partem cessere novam.’ 
—Claudian De Bello Gildonico, ll. 60-62. 
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of property and a loss of life unparalleled even in the history of 
Constantinople. The story illustrates the topography of the 
palace region, as well as the character of the capital, and is 
worth repeating. It arose out of an apparently insignificant 
cause, the arrest of some of the leaders in the almost perpetual 
riots produced by the rivalry of the blue and green factions in 
the Circus. It illustrates the extent to which that rivalry 
inflamed the whole populace of Constantinople, that this event 
drove the passions of both parties beyond all bounds. Some 
of the arrested persons had been executed, but two, one of each 
faction, were still in prison awaiting the same fate. Both 
parties united, for once in their history, attacked the prison and 
burst it open, releasing all its inmates, in addition to the two 
of whom they were in search. But having gone so far, there 
was no restraining the spirit of destruction which had been let 
loose. The palace of the prefect was stormed and burnt, and 
many parts of the city were set on fire. Some of the most 
splendid buildings of the city were burnt to the ground, chief 
among which was the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the baths of 
Zeuxippus, which had been adorned with more than sixty statues 
from every part of Greece and Asia Minor. The Government 
was paralysed by the suddenness and fury of the insurrection, 
which received the name by which it is known in history from 
the watchword of the rioters, ‘ Nika,’ ‘Conquer.’ Six days the 
riot had lasted, and the mob had held possession of the town, 
when, emboldened by the inaction of the Government, the 
leaders determined to set up a new ruler for themselves. They 
laid hands on Hypatius, a nephew of Justinian, whether with 
or without his consent is not certain, and carrying him to the 
great Hippodrome, proclaimed him emperor. Meanwhile all 
within the palace was confusion and irresolution. The majority 
of the courtiers was in favour of taking flight to the opposite 
shores of Asia. The. empress Theodora alone kept her nerve 
and spirit in the crisis, declaring that, if the worst came to the 
worst, there was an ancient saying which pleased her, that an 
empire makes a noble shroud. Under the influence of her 
exhortations the decision was taken, which should have been 
taken days before, to use all the available military force, which 
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was not large, to suppress the disorders. Fortunately the most 
able general in the empire, Belisarius, was present, as well as 
another trusty and experienced officer named Mundus, With 
their own immediate troops they issued from the palace, and 
marched to the entrance at the north end of the Hippodrome, 
which led to the imperial apartments which have been mentioned 
as existing in that position. But this gate was occupied by a body 
of soldiery who were more than half inclined to the part of 
Hypatius and the insurgents, and refused admission to Belisarius 
until he could show that he was on the winning side. Baffled by 
this check, the imperial officers fell back for a moment on the 
palace to deliberate on their course. Then, issuing out anew, 
Belisarius marched with a part of the troops through the smoul- 
dering ruins of the Augusteum, round the semi-circular southern 
end of the Hippodrome, to the entrance in the south-west 
corner, which was the furthest from the palace, and therefore 
the one from which any interference was least to be expected 
by the insurgents within. The walls of the Hippodrome itself 
concealed this movement from discovery. The entrance was 
unoccupied, and Belisarius, drawing his sword, rushed with his 
troops in upon the crowded masses in the arena. His band 
was quite a small one compared with the throngs of the rioters, 
but they had the advantage of full armour, discipline, anda know- 
ledge of what they were to do. The panic-stricken mob rushed 
to the other exits to escape. But in the doorway, fitly named 
‘the gate of the dead’ (from the part played by it in the 
gladiatorial games in the hippodrome), stood Mundus with the 
rest of the palace troops, and barred all escape that way. 
Whether the treacherous men who had held the third gate 
against Belisarius now held it against the mob, we are not told, 
but we know that the miserable rioters were penned without 
hope of escape in the arena, and that in the unsparing slaughter 
which ensued the dead were counted by tens of thousands. 
Only once besides in the history of the empire was such another 
scene enacted, when Theodosius wreaked his vengeance on 
the guilty town of Thessalonica ; and then the population was 
that of a provincial town, though a large and important one. 
Now it was the population of the capital. The conflagrations 
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which had laid half Constantinople in ashes were indeed 
quenched in blood. 

It was this terrible week of destruction that gave Justinian 
his chance of stamping his mark on the architecture of Con- 
stantinople. The cathedral was rebuilt, for the third time, in 
a position very slightly different from its former one; and it is 
substantially the cathedral of Justinian which has come down 
to the present day. The Augusteum and the other ruined 
buildings were restored, and the region about the palace 
assumed now the shape in which we know it in the later 
Byzantine history. In all that concerns that part of the city, 
it is to Justinian rather than to Constantine that we must look 
for the founder. No other episode in the history of the town 
of Constantinople is so striking as that which has just been 
briefly sketched ; and within the limits of a single article it is 
impossible to trace in detail its varied fortunes. Ten years 
after the Nika riots the plague broke out which for fifty years, 
with scarcely an intermission, devastated eastern Europe and 
the neighbouring parts of Asia and Africa. Constantinople, 
like almost every other city, suffered heavily; at one time ten 
thousand people died daily of the plague within its walls. Ths 
effects of this awful calamity may be seen in the history of the 
city, in the less prominent part played by its local quarrels and 
controversies ; in the history of the empire they may be traced 
in the weakness which for a time threatened the fall of the 
Roman dominion in the East. But that weakness does not 
reach its extreme for another century. It is in the reigns of 
the descendants of Heraclius that the Eastern Empire was in 
the greatest peril. The power of the Saracens seemed to be 
growing daily, and to be gradually closing its grip on the 
dying empire of Constantinople, just as the power of the Otto- 
mans closed in on it seven centuries later. At the opening of 
the eighth century after Christ, men might well be excused for 
thinking that the last hour had come for Christianity in the 
East. 

From this fate the Empire was saved by a change in the 
occupancy of the throne, which at first sight promised no better 
than any other of the many similar changes which clothed a 
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new conspirator or rebel in the imperial purple. But in this 
case the new emperor was Leo the Isaurian, from whose reign 
(717-741) dates the regeneration of the government which had 
its seat at Constantinople, and which from this point assumes 
more distinctly the title of the Byzantine, instead of the Roman, 
Empire. The first year of Leo’s reign saw the capital besieged 
by a Saracen fleet and army of apparently overwhelming force, 
But the steady defence and final victory of Leo were the 
beginning of a series of successes which broke the power of 
the Saracen Empire, and gave back to Constantinople the 
dominion of eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The whole tone 
of the administration was reformed under Leo and the succession 
of vigorous emperors who are known as the Isaurian dynasty. 
The internal history of the empire, and especially of Constan- 
tinople, is concentrated in the Iconoclastic controversy ; but 
externally it is a period of steady growth in wealth and pros- 
perity. The eastern trade, conducted by caravans from the 
coasts of the Black Sea, poured wealth into the capital, which 
was largely employed in beautifying it. It was in the course 
of this dynasty that Theophilus (829-842) executed those 
magnificent works in the Great Palace which we have described 
above; and the tradition was carried on by the founder of the 
succeeding house, Basil the Macedonian (867-886), and by his 
grandson, Constantine Porphyrogenitus (911-919). Meanwhile, 
the Byzantine armies attained a pitch of excellence unrivalled 
from the time of the legions of Cesar until at least the rise of 
the Swiss, and perhaps much later. Their scientific study of 
the art of war is proved by the Tactica of Leo VI. (886-911), 
and their success by their frequent victories over every kind of 
enemy, and by the fact that even the well-armed and warlike 
Saracens did not venture to meet them except in overwhelming 
rumbers, The beginning of the tenth century may be taken 
as the climax alike of the prosperity of the Byzantine empire, 
and of the splendour of the city of Constantinople. At this 
time the character of the society of Constantinople, though 
doubtless not free from all reproach,and unquestionably terribly 
overlaid with forms and ceremonies, may be safely matched 
with that of the best times of Greece and Rome, and was 
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immeasurably superior, in moral steadiness and intellectual 
culture, to the contemporary societies of the Saracens or the 
Franks. Intellectual originality, indeed, and creative power, 
were almost wholly wanting; but the Byzantine empire was 
thoroughly fulfilling its appointed task as the saviour of society, 
the transmitter of the ancient civilisation to the modern world 
which was arising in the west. 

But we are wandering too far in discussing the character of 
the Byzantine empire. It is an interesting subject, but one too 
wide to be treated here. It is necessary to hasten on to the 
fall of that empire, and, with it, to the destruction and 
disappearance of those buildings which have been our primary 
concern, The decline begins with the failure of the dynasty 
of Basil the Macedonian, after a century and a half of successful 
rule, and the accession of the house of the Comneni, in the 
person of Isaac Comnenus, in 1057. Throughout the adminis- 
tration of this dynasty, the wealth and prosperity of the empire 
were steadily declining, and the way was being prepared for 
the blow which finally caused its ruin, the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins in the year 1204. 

There was never a great enterprise which failed more con- 
spicuously in the end it had proposed to itself than the 
Crusades. Their object was to wrest the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of infidels, and to break the Mahomedan power. 
All that they achieved was to leave that power stronger than 
they found it, by the prestige of their defeat, and to strike a 
blow at the capital of Christendom in the East, which hastened 
a perhaps inevitable fall. Certainly the city suffered almost more 
from the Latin capture and the Latin Empire which followed 
it, than from the final conquest by the Turks. The catastrophe 
arose out of one of the struggles for the imperial throne which 
are so common in Byzantine history. Alexius, son of the 
dethroned Isaac Angelus, applied to the leaders of the Fourth 
Crusade to restore him to the throne from which his uncle, of 
the same name as himself, was excluding him. The offers of 
reward were tempting to the Crusaders themselves and to the 
Republic of Venice, which had undertaken the convoy of the 
expedition. The Venetian fleet commanded the sea, and 
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forced the entrance of the Golden Horn, and an assault, by 
land and sea, immediately followed. On land the French 
troops were repulsed ; but the Venetians, led by the old Doge 
Dandolo, stormed the sea wall; and in the course of the night 
the usurping emperor made his escape from the city. Isaac 
Angelus was restored, but the Latin army was still detained in 
and about the city until his power, or that of the young 
Alexius, should be more firmly established. But the Latin 
and Greek elements did not mix on friendly terms. Quarrels 
arose, especially out of the differences between the rival 
churches; and in one of them a fire was kindled which raged 
for eight days and nights, and laid waste a belt of the city, 
from the Propontis to the Golden Horn, two miles and a half 
in breadth. The flames passed close by St. Sophia, but on 
this occasion they spared it (Aug. 1203). 

At last matters came to a crisis. The Latins demanded the 
fulfilment of the promises of Alexius. The prince hesitated, 
but a popular rising of the Greeks settled the question. 
Another Alexius, named Murtzuphlos, or the shaggy-eyed, 
seized the prince and his father and put both to death, consti- 
tuted himself emperor, and closed the gates against the Latins, 
Then followed a second siege of Constantinople, which lasted 
for three months, At last a desperate assault on the sea front 
proved successful and the city was stormed. Then ensued a 
scene which must eternally disgrace the name of the crusaders 
of the West. The city was sacked without mercy. A second 
fire was kindled, which devastated another huge portion of 
the town. No person, no property, was spared, and the 
plunder of the richest city in Europe was shared among the 
victors. 

The prosperity of Constantinople, even after a hundred and 
fifty years of the rule of the Comnenian house, is proved by 
the fact that after the division of the spoil had taken place, 
and although we may be sure that no small portion of it never 
came up to be divided at all, the half which fell to the French 
amounted to £900,000, or more than twice the value of the 
taxable property of the whole of England at that time. But 
the robbery was the least of the harms done by the Latins to 
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the capital of the East. The two conflagrations they had 
caused had laid the greater part of the city in ashes, The 
Palace quarter had indeed escaped the flames, but its fate was 
only slower, not less sure. The treasures of the Great Palace 
and of the adjoining buildings found their way rapidly to the 
West, and especially to Venice. Churches and monasteries 
were not spared; everything of value was stripped from them 
by the men whose vow bound them to self-denial and the 
service of the Church. The Great Palace proved now to be 
too large for the needs of the Latin emperors, and the plunder 
of the city had left it bare of most of the splendid adornments 
which had been its glory. The Latin sovereigns, among 
whom were the ancestors of the Courtenays of Devon, resided 
in the smaller palace of Blachernae, which stood on the 
Golden Horn at the western extremity of the city. The Great 
Palace was left to fall into decay, and its buildings were 
probably in many cases pulled down to provide materials for 
other purposes. 

The dominion of the Latin emperors was not, it is true, of 
long duration. Only fifty-seven years passed away before a 
successful surprise won the capital from them almost without 
a blow, and a line of Greek emperors, the last that was to sit 
on the throne of the Eastern Empire, was established by 
Michael Palaeologus. But those fifty-seven years had done a 
fatal work. Neither the city nor the empire ever rallied from 
the effects of the Latin rule. Constantinople, formerly incom- 
parably the most splendid and powerful city in Europe, was 
now inferior to Venice, if not to Genoa, and others of the 
Italian republics. A large part of its area was encumbered 
with the rubbish of the devastating conflagrations which had 
signalised the Latin entrance. The public buildings had been 
stripped of their decorations, and had little native architectural 
beauty to compensate for the loss. Above all the Great 
Palace, the former glory of the city, was neglected and almost 
in ruins. Nor did the empire possess sufficient recuperative 
power to heal these wounds. The spirit of the Byzantine 
emperors was extinct, and the people was impoverished ; and 
before long the attacks of the Ottomans began to draw in their 
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direction all the resources and all the remaining energies of 
the empire. Plague and pestilence added their help to 
accelerate the already rapid decay, generated, no doubt, by 
the filth and disorder which made Constantinople resemble a 
modern Turkish city before its time. 

It is a heartless task to dwell on the declining years of a 
once great empire. The history of Constantinople under the 
Palaeologi, with one exception, gives us little cause to regret 
its fall before Mahomet II., were it not for the shock which 
that fall gave to‘ all Christendom. Only one bright gleam 
lightens the catastrophe, the courage and energy of the last 
of the long line of Christian princes who had ruled in Constan- 
tinople, when the time came for him to fall, sword in hand, in 
the breach of his capital. Otherwise we can find little to pity, 
except as men must grieve ‘ when e’en the shade of that which 
once was great is past away.’ 

The Turk ruled in Constantinople, and from that day a pall 
of thick darkness has settled down on the ancient Christian 
city. The relics of Christendom, except where they were cap- 
able of being converted into glories of Mahomedanism, as in 
the case of St. Sophia, were swept from the face of the earth. 
The Great Palace was already ruined beyond repair, and 
there was nothing to induce the Turks to show it any special 
indulgence. Consequently it is hardly surprising that in a 
short time hardly one stone was left upon another, and the 
very site of it became a matter of doubt. Perhaps the con- 
querors did wisely. So completely have they obliterated all 
trace of the Christian city, that few people, when they hear 
the name of Constantinople, think of it in any other light than 
in that of the capital of the Turkish Empire. They forget 
that, of the fifteen hundred years since the foundation of the 
city of Constantine, it was for more than a thousand years the 
capital, or one of the two capitals, of Christendom, and that 
only for little more than four hundred has it been the home of 
the Ottomans. 

It is natural to ask whether there is any hope that future 
research may enable us to reconstruct more accurately the 
details of the ancient city. It is safe to answer that while the 
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Turk remains in Europe, there is none. It is wholly against 
the traditional policy of the Turkish Government to allow in- 
dependent investigation by foreigners, and it is too much to 
expect that a declining official despotism will become liberal in 
its old age. But should circumstances force the Turks to aban- 
don their hold upon Constantinople, there is no saying what 
may or may not be done. Scholars and antiquaries in search of 
new worlds to conquer have long cast a hungry eye on the 
city of the Bosphorus. There are legends of lost classics to 
be discovered in the Sultan’s library ; there are tales of archx- 
ological treasures hoarded in the cellars of the imperial museum; 
there are whisperings of the results to be arrived at by exca- 
vation in the region of the ancient palaces. It is probable that 
all these hopes are largely exaggerated. As regards the palace, 
this much may be said. It is not at all unlikely that in the 
gardens of many of the Turkish houses south of the Seraglio 
there are still fragments of Byzantine architecture standing 
above the soil. In one or two instances Dr. Paspates has him- 
self been fortunate enough to catch a glimpse of such remains, 
in spite of the difficulties which as a rule accompany such 
private investigations in Constantinople. It is still more pro- 
bable that excavations in the region east of the At-Meidan 
would show extensive traces of the foundations of the Great 
Palace, which might disperse many of the difficulties with 
which its topography is at present surrounded. But even of 
these many would still remain, and it would still be open to 
different antiquaries to identify the several walls which might 
be discovered differently. And the greater question, of the 
general aspect of this splendid specimen of Byzantine work, 
would receive little or no elucidation from any investigations 
which might be prosecuted in this manner. They can tell us 
nothing of the appearance of the architecture of the Byzantine 
empire as it appeared above ground. We shall still have to 
reconstruct the walls and roofs from our knowledge of its 
character derived from other sources. Still less are we likely 
to gather any fresh information as to the style of decoration 
which was, after all, the chief attraction of Byzantine art. 
Perhaps no other great capital, with the exception of Car- 
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thage, has been the victim of so cruel a fate as Constantinople. 
Other cities have fallen from their pride of place, have seen 
the sceptre depart from them, and their towers and palaces 
crumble and decay. But either they have been left to stand 
and witness to all posterity of the glories of an age that is past, 
to be the Parthenon or the Hall of Karnak to a modern world; 
or at least the merciful earth has covered them, and the sands 
of the desert have preserved them, till a time has come when 
men will re-discover them, and admire and marvel at the 
wonders of an age that is gone. And meanwhile they rest in 
peace, undefiled by the hand or the presence of man. 


They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jamsheed gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahram, that great hunter,—the wild ass 
Stamps o’er his head, but will not break his sleep. 


Constantinople has no such sacredness of solitude as this to 
surround its past greatness. Trodden under foot by con- 
querors of alien faith and nation, forgotten almost by those 
peoples who have profited most by its long stand in former 
days against barbarism and pagandon, its ‘centuries of folly, 
noise, and sin,’ and its centuries, too, of long-enduring and 
unobtrusive service to civilisation and Christendom, have 
perished almost as though they had never been. It may rise 
again, and again be a Christian city and capital. but it can 
never be again the city of the Byzantine emperors, never be 
the capital whose image we try in vain to picture and 
reconstruct. 





Art. IV—THE SALMON IN SCOTLAND. 


ALMON in Scotland may be designated fish of property, or 
to put the matter plainly, the whole of the salmon found in 

the streams, rivers, and estuaries of the country belong to the 
Crown, or to those persons or their representatives, to whom 
fisheries have been gifted or sold by King or Queen or their 
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ministers, and are not, therefore, as a matter of course, free to 
the general public. 

The Tay, the largest and most productive salmon stream in 
Scotland, yields to the owners of its fisheries a rental of over 
twenty thousand pounds sterling per annum. The proprietors of 
that river do not, however, all share alike, nor do they fish with 
any regard whatever to the interests of each other. The stretch 
of water owned by one person may not be worth two hundred 
pounds per annum, whilst an adjacent fishery may be valued at 
seven times the sum. No scheme of friendly or business co- 
operation has ever been entered upon, each man, like ‘ Hal o’ the 
Wynd’ of old, fights for his own hand. It has often, however, 
been suggested that the proprietors of the various salmon rivers 
should form themselves into joint-stock companies for carrying 
on the fishing : were they to do so it would certainly favour the 
economic working of the different streams. As many perhaps as 
a hundred proprietors possess each an interest in some given river, 
and they would undoubtedly profit by banding themselves to- 
gether as an association for working their fisheries, which, in many 
instances, could be done at much less than half the cost now 
incurred. At all events, in such case ‘tacksmen’ would be dis- 
pensed with, and the profits made by them would add largely 
to the incomes of the ‘salmon lairds,’ and in time tend to a reduc- 
tion of the price paid by the public for the salmon consumed. 

The commercial fisheries of the river Tay for instance give 
employment to a working staff of about 800 men during 
the fishing season; that river, as well as all other salmon 
streams in the kingdom, by virtue of an Act of Parliament, 
being closed against both nets and rods for a given period 
each year, during which time it is illegal to capture fish of 
the salmon kind. No official statistics are published of the 
number of fish taken, either in the river Tay or in any other 
Scottish stream; for obvious reasons indeed, the utmost care 
is taken by lessees of fisheries to keep the number of salmon 
captured at their stations secret. No one therefore knows, 
with any degree of precision, what the fish producing power of 
any salmon river in Scotland really amounts to. The ‘take’ 
from beginning to end of the season, speaking generally, is un- 
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certain, and the man who leases a fishery and agrees to pay a 
rent of perhaps a thousand pounds for it, is very much as regards 
his chance of making a profit from his venture, in the position of 
a person who purchases a ticket in a lottery, he knows not what 
may be the result. Many of the Tay fishings are let annually 
by auction to the highest bidder, and when a tacksman has 
experienced a productive year he naturally enough desires to re- 
tain his fishery, and is in consequence reticent about its salmon 
yielding power. 

Properly to conduct a profitable fishery involves its lessee 
in an expenditure of nearly as much money as he has con- 
tracted to pay in rent : the working fishermen must be paid their 
wages, the nets must be cast into the water, even if on some 
days, as often occurs, not a single fish should be taken. It has 
been calculated by men versed in the figures that, to pay a rent 
of twenty thousand pounds per annum, provide necessary fishing 
gear, allow for tear and wear, and settle the wages bill, salmon, 
to the value of three times the sum involved will require to be 
captured, which, in the case of such a river as the Tay, means as 
many as eighty thousand fish—-each worth fifteen shillings—and 
no one will say the Tay is unequal to the task of producing that 
number of salmon, The stream has a long run with a fine flow 
of water, fed by tributaries suitable for breeding fish ; moreover, 
it is freer from polluting matter than some others of the Scotch 
salmon producing rivers. 

The market price of salmon in Scotland, and particularly in 
England, to which a full half of the fish captured are quickly for- 
warded—London being the chief mart—rules very high, a forty- 
pound salmon in the early days of the fishing season being worth 
more money than a good fat sheep weighing eighty-pounds. 
From three to six shillings per pound weight is the common 
charge made by retail fishmongers in London for salmon in 
February, March, and April, but in seasons of scarcity these sums 
are exceeded, and half-a-sovereign has been paid per pound weight 
for a choice cut from a fine fish in the shop of a fashionable fish 
merchant in the west-end of the great city; but, during summer 
salmon rapidly fall in price, at certain periods the cost being 
below a shilling per pound; indeed, when a glut occurs in the 
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market good fish of the smaller kind (grilse) may be purchased as 
low as sevenpence or eightpence per pound weight, which enables 
many to place salmon on their table who could not afford to buy 
at a higher figure. Scottish master fishermen, lessees of 
fisheries that is to say, must just accept whatever price for their 
fish they can obtain; the salmon they send to London are sold 
in the great piscatorial bourse of Billingsgate by public auction, 
and are knocked down to the highest bidder, no matter whether 
the sum be big or little immediate sale is imperative : fish do not 
improve by being kept. When supplies are scarce, high prices 
may be realized—on the other hand, when fish prove plentiful, 
quotations are certain to rule at a lower figure. 

As has been indicated, the Tay, like other Scotch salmon 
streams (the Spey excepted) is worked on the competitive 
system. There are not less than 130 fishing stations on the 
river—these are divided into 178 ‘shots’ or netting places, 
and two or three stations are of sufficient importance to require 
between twenty and thirty men to work them. The more pro- 
ductive fisheries are situated below the bridge of Perth, which 
may be taken as an imaginative boundary line, marking the lower 
from the upper waters. On favourable occasions, and often on a 
moonlight night, from this point of vantage a few fine salmon 
may often be seen running up the river. There are, or were re- 
cently, 38 netting stations above Perth bridge, and 49 lower down, 
between Perth and the town of Newburgh, as also 45 stations 
between that town and the mouth of the river. The water about 
Newburgh contains the chief salmon mines of the Tay: it being 
in that neighbourhood that most of the productive fisheries are 
situated, the ‘shots’ there produce the biggest hauls of the 
‘venison of the waters.’ 

Salmon fishing on most rivers is pursued in simple fashion by 
means of net and coble, a small boat of common construction. 
The nets are piled on the stern of the coble, and fall into the 
water as they are rowed out, describing a semi-circle ; one end of 
the net, or rather a rope attached to it, being left on shore, with 
which to aid in pulling in the fishing gear, the other end being 
dealt with in like manner on the return of the boat. Mechanical 
power is sometimes requisitioned to aid the hauling-in process. 
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The salmon captured being taken to the warehouse of the lessee, 
there to be weighed and recorded, the next process is to pack 
them amid a plentiful supply of ice, and then despatch the fish by 
fast trains to the consuming centres. Fish taken in the river 
Tay, or even more distant rivers, on any one day make their 
appearance in Billingsgate (London)—more than five hundred 
miles from many of the places of capture—at an early hour next 
morning, consigned to well-known salesmen, whose duty it is to 
expose and sell them. 

The foregoing illustrations of the salmon fishing and salmon 
commerce of the period have been confined to the river Tay, 
but for no other reason than that it is the chief salmon producing 
stream of Scotland ; ‘ Tweed’s silvery stream ’ shall presently be 
noticed, likewise the river Spey, as well as some of the other 
salmon rivers of the country. 

Loch Tay is usually considered the fountain head of the river, 
but that picturesque sheet of water being fed by the Dochart, the 
source of that stream ought to be considered the real well-spring 
of the Tay, and as the Dochart rises in the extreme west of the 
county of Perth, that would give the river Tay a run of 150 
miles amid a portion of the finest scenery of Scotland. The 
volume of water of the Tay is, it may be observed, greater than 
that of any other Scottish stream, and the river and its affluents 
afford splendid breeding ground to the salmon, not less perhaps, 
all computed, in the various runs, than four hundred miles in 
length, so that it is undoubtedly capable of breeding and feeding 
one hundred thousand fish of the salmon kind per annum ; but it 
has never yet been found possible to take stock of the number of 
these fish existing in any particular water. A river contains on 
the same day salmon of all ages, from tiny newly-born fish to 
specimens that may weigh fifty or sixty pounds, and which must 
have taken years to attain such size and weight. Taking the date 
at which fishing begins, there is then, or shortly afterwards—if the 
winter has proved an open one—to be found in the water tens of 
thousands of newly hatched fish—these it may be stated are 
known as par; par which are twelve months old will also, at the 
same time be found, as likewise par which have attained to 


nearly the close of their second year ; there should also be smolts .. 
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aged one and two years respectively. Of fish of maturer ages 
there may be some grilse, although the grilse is more a summer 
fish, but of full grown salmon there will be found ascending the 
river numbers of various ages and of different sizes. 

Loch Tay in picturesque Perthshire is a favourite resort of 
salmon anglers from the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
even from more distant places. That productive sheet of 
salmon water which is of considerable extent is the property 
of the Marquis of Breadalbane, the public, on payment of 
certain fees, being allowed to capture the salmon which it con- 
tains. The fishing arrangements require to be made with the 
various hotel-keepers whose houses are situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the loch—they provide the boats and take payment, 
which, for a boat carrying two anglers, amounts to five pounds a 
week ; or, if the boat be hired by one person only for one day, 
a charge is made of 25/; if two persons occupy the boat, an ad- 
ditional 5/ is charged. Two rowers also must be engaged for each 
boat at a cost of 4/ per man, and these oarsmen must also be sup- 
plied with luncheon, so that the expenditure incidental to a 
week’s fishing on Loch Tay may be set down at about £8. The 
sport obtained on this very fine stretch of water, which on the 
north side is overshadowed by the mighty Ben Lawers, varies ex- 
ceedingly. Days have been known on which a really good angler 
did not catch a single fish, while on other days mediocre fisher- 
men have been known to capture three or four. As a rule, 
one salmon per day is thought very good fishing, especially if a 
big fish be caught. That angling on Loch Tay is costly is 
a matter for the fisherman’s own consideration. The salmon 
which he captures during his day’s work may perhaps weigh only 
a dozen pounds, but fish double that weight and even heavier are 
captured on some days. Salmon running from twelve pounds to 
three times that weight are sometimes taken, indeed occasions are 
known on which unusual good fortune has rewarded the patient 
angler, and he has hooked and brought to his boat a fifty-pound 
fish. As a matter of fact the average weight of the salmon cap- 
tured by Loch Tay anglers during the last eight years has been 
a little over 20 lbs., but for the thirteen years ending with 1882, for 
which unofficial statistics have been given, the salmon captured 
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in the Loch ran as high—taking the average—as 22 lbs. 12 
ounces, which is gratifying seeing that about twenty-four years 
ago the size of those fish throughout Scotland had so decreased 
all over as to be represented by an average weight of 17 lbs. and 
a small fraction. 

It has been complained that the terms exacted from anglers 
on Loch Tay are rather oppressive, but it should be borne in 
mind that the Marquis might, if it so pleased him, convert 
his loch into a commercial or net fishery, in which case that large 
sheet of water might yield him a bigger rental than it does at 
the present time. The sums exacted from anglers, in the period 
indicated (1870-1882) have varied in their total from £108 in 
one year to £1360 10s. in another year, and the sum collected 
per annum does not probably average £750. The largest take 
of fish by anglers in any one season occurred in the year 
1875, when 913 salmon were captured, the average weight 
being 21 lbs. 14 oz. The number of salmon in the Loch 
depends much on the state of the weather, the water being often 
of excessive coldness by reason of great quantities of melted 
snow. 


Having said so much about the salmon as an article of com- 
merce, something must now be said regarding it as an object—and 
a curious one—of natural history, in which relation it has in 
years gone past given rise to a wonderful amount of controversy, 
of which Scotland has undoubtedly been the chief theatre. 

The birth (and growth) of the salmon has been carefully 
observed, especially during the earlier stages of its life, before it 
leaves the shallow water in which it was cradled, and many 
curious facts have been ascertained about the progress of this 
much prized fish. At one time, say sixty years since, both 
economists and naturalists were profoundly exercised on the sub- 
ject. Early in the year they found the rivers crowded with tiny 
fish, which some among them, bolder than others, asserted were 
young salmon. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘these are par, they 
never change, we have them with us all the year, the ‘smolt’ is 
the young of the salmon, and has been proved to be so by good 
evidence, the smolt goes to the sea, it has scales upon it and can 
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live in the salt water, a par has no scales and remains a par all 
its life, its name signifies that it has come to ‘ maturity.’ 

In time, however, the truth became known, it was discovered 
that par became smolts, having upon them a growth of scales, 
and were able in consequence to live in the sea, to which in due 
time they took their departure, returning as grilse (and probably 
also as salmon) to the streams of their birth. While the most 
obstinate unbelievers were compelled against their will to receive 
this ‘ new fangled’ doctrine, another phase of the par question 
came up for discussion, it arose out of the fact that all the par 
hatched at a given date do not depart to the sea at the 
same time. Two assertions were made and stuck to with 
great persistency. One of these assertions was that par became 
smolts and were seized with the migratory instinct at the age of 
one year, another was that the young of the salmon did not 
assume the scales of the smolt till they were two years old, indeed 
it was thought by not a few observers that in many instances 
smolts were three years of age before they sought the salt water. 
After long years of disputation by advocates of both sides of 
the par question, an authoritative conclusion was arrived at, which, 
while it proves both parties to be right so to put the case, left for 
solution in connection with the matter a still more curious pro- 
blem—a problem indeed that has not yet been solved, and 
which may be stated as follows from facts ascertained at the 
Stormontfield Salmon Nursery on the Tay, an institution 
which opened in the year 1853 for the purpose of aiding the fish 
supply of that river, but has lately been abandoned, or rather 
replaced, by the Dupplin Hatchery. 

The plan adopted was to capture gravid salmon, deprive them 
of their eggs, and then render the ova fertile by means of the 
milt of the male fish, That operation being successfully accom- 
plished, the eggs laid down in boxes filled with small stones over 
which ran a gentle flow of water, were left to hatch, a process 
which required, the boxes having no cover of any kind, a period 
of about 130 days to accomplish. A pond was prepared for the 
reception of the young fish, which were carefully watched and 
constantly observed up to the period when it was expected they 
would assume the scales of the smolt and seek to leave the pond. 
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At length those interested were rewarded for their patience. 
The expected change of pars into smolts, in other words, a growth 
of scales on the par denoted they were ready to leave, but 
curiously enough it was seen that only a portion of the fish con- 
tained in the pond assumed the silver armour of the smolts—the 
others remaining unchanged, and it was resolved, therefore, to 
wait awhile before liberating the smolts in the hope that all would 
become ready to depart at the same time. But those which had - 
assumed the migratory dress became impatient at being detained, 
dozens of them, day by day, leaping from the pond, till at length 
it was deemed advisable to open the sluice gates.and allow them 
to reach the river en route to the sea. The smolts at once left 
the ponds, but the par remained and evinced no disposition to 
quit the place of their birth. Mr. Buist, the superintendent of 
the Tay fisheries, was astonished at what had occurred, so were 
many others who took an interest in the Stormontfield experi- 
ments, and their astonishment was of long continuance as the 
pars left in the pond remained pars for another year! As nearly 
as could be calculated one-half of the fish bred at Stormontfield 
were left in the pond, the other half, as has been narrated, having 
gone to the sea. At the end of the second year the remaining 
moiety assumed their smolt dress and were let into the river. No 
law explanatory of this remarkable fact in the natural history of 
the salmon has been discovered. It was at first thought that the 
division might be sexual and that the males would form one body 
and the females another, but that idea, on investigation, was dis- 
missed as untenable. For a period extending over a quarter of a 
century the same occurrences were noted at Stormontfield, and 
up to the present time the mystery has not been solved. No 
change was ever observed in the order of migration; one-half of 
any given brood of salmon bred from the eggs, left the ponds at 
the end of the first year, the other half remaining for an addi- 
tional twelve months before they became scaled fish. The scales, 
it may be noted, are an absolute necessity to sea-going young 
salmon: par cannot live in salt water. 

Harking back to pre-piscicultural days, it deserves to be 
noted that the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd’ (James Hogg) was one of the 
first to discover that the par of the Tweed and its tributaries were 
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in reality young salmon. He had handled the little fish just as 
the scales were growing upon them, he had brushed off these 
scales and seen the finger-marks of the par ‘as plain as plain 
could be,’ and when he was ‘chaffed’ about his discovery by Mr. 
Scrope, the enthusiastic deer-stalker and salmon-fisher, he replied, 
characteristically enough, ‘ Man, it’s a great fact, an’ I’ll believe 
my ain een afore a’ the lerrned men o’ Europe.’ With the light 
of our to-day’s knowledge shining full on the question, it is also 
interesting to remember that so informed a naturalist as Sir 
William Jardine, at one period believed par to be a distinct and 
well marked member of the family, and not young salmon. Sir 
William, however, lived to change his opinion. In that charming 
book, the‘Salmonia,’of Sir Humphry Davy[why is it not reprinted?] 
the par is set down as being in all probability the hybrid, offspring of 
a trout and salmon, or of the sea trout and the common trout of the 
Scottish rivers. The discovery of the true position of the par was 
at the mercy of Sir Humphry, but curiously enough, that eminent 
person went out of his way to declare the fish a hybrid! Scrope, 
of deer-stalking fame, who rented a salmon fishery on the River 
Tweed, and was a frequent guest of Sir Walter Scott at Abbots- 
ford, penetrated the mystery, probably prompted by James 
Hogg, at an early stage of the discussion, and was supported by 
Sir David Brewster in his opinion that par were young salmon. 

Whilst many learned men who took part in the controversy 
were discussing the evidence for and against a person of humble 
position named Shaw, a forester in the service of his Grace the 
then Duke of Buccleuch, was industriously engaged in the 
solution of the question. ‘Par are young salmon,’ said Mr. Shaw, 
‘and I'll prove it.’ And he did so, but not without pains and 
trouble and amid the scoffing of many unbelievers. First of all, he 
gathered the eggs of the salmon, and placing them in a pond saw 
them hatch, and found—as he expected to find—that the produce 
of the eggs were par. But there were those about who scouted 
that mode of procedure, and insisted that the eggs which Shaw 
had gathered were not salmon but par eggs. Shaw, knowing that 
his ideas on the subject were correct, set about proving his case 
in more conclusive fashion. He secured the gravid fish as they 
were about to span, aud depriving them of their ova and milt, 
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mixed the two, and then waited and saw the eggs hatch, the 
produce being again as he expected—par. More than that, he 
caught par in the river and kept them until they became smolts, 
and in the end no man dared dispute his conclusions, for he 
demonstrated not only that par became salmon, but also that 
salmon were the parents of par! After many years had elapsed, 
Shaw’s experiments were confirmed at the Stormontfield Salmon 
Nursery. 

The question what is a grilse has been often asked, and numerous 
discussions have taken place, as to whether or not a grilse becomes 
a salmon or remains a grilse for ever? and if that beso, what are 
its age, boundaries, and dimensions. The opinion commonly 
entertained by the majority of fishery economists is, that grilse 
are young salmon in a progressive stage, and that so soon as they 
have yielded their eggs for the first time they are entitled to the 
nomenclature of salmon. But some startling contradictions have 
been given to this idea, one by the commissioners of the river 
Tweed, which is worded as follows :—‘ Our opinion from the 
experience of the last twenty years is that grilse never become 
salmon at any stage whatever. A gentleman some years ago 
took the trouble to write a book in order to prove that grilse were 
a distinct species of the salmon kind, living and breeding on their 
own account, but his contentions have been over and over again 
answered or set at naught by other arguments and by demonstra- 
tions which showed conclusively that as a duckling becomes a 
duck, or a lamb, if permitted, grows into a sheep, so a grilse 
becomes a salmon in due season. Grrilses, indeed, after having 
been captured and marked and then allowed to go at large, have 
been recaptured as salmon. If grilse are not salmon, as some 
have argued, it would be curious to ascertain how it is that we 
never see young salmon of the same size as we see grilse—namely, 
running in weight from three to six pounds; there must be 
thousands of such fish in existence, and if we do not get them in 
the shape of grilse, then we do not get them at all: it has been 
argued indeed, that the smolts of the true salmon remain a year 
at sea—do not return in fact till they have become sizeable fish. 
Among the curiosities of salmon biography, it may be noted that 
a so-called male grilse has been deprived of its milt, wherewith to 
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impregnate the eggs of a female salmon, the experiment proving 
quite successful; no difference being observable between the 
progeny so bred, and the regular run of fish admitted to be true 
salmon. Well developed roe has been found in grilse of six 
pounds weight, whilst milt-laden par were more than once used at 
Stormontfield to impregnate the eggs of full-grown females—the 
progeny of which became salmon. 

These fish (salmon) as is well known are migratory. They 
resort to running waters to breed, and having fulfilled that instinct 
of their nature they again seek the sea; and as has been shown 
the young fish in moieties instinctively leave the streams in which 
they have been hatched, at the respective periods of about twelve 
and twenty-four months after birth, and make their way to the 
salt water. Having said so much, we now arrive at other 
mysteries of salmon life that seem difficult of solution. If the 
marking of the smolts which was accomplished at Stormontfield 
could be relied on, it would go to show the quickness of salmon 
growth, and also to prove that fish come back to the place of 
their birth with great rapidity. But many well informed persons 
doubt these points. The proportion of fish recovered with the 
marks upon them is believed to have been too great to be true, 
or if true, then the ratio of salmon growth in such instances 
looks little else than marvellous, and we are very naturally, in 
consequence, impelled to ask if a salmon be found to grow at the 
rate of seven pounds in the course of two months, what will be 
its weight at the end of a year? 

As showing the fate of marked fish, it may just be recorded 
here that of 300 par marked by the insertion of a silver ring in 
their tail, none were ever re-captured. It is to be regretted that 
in the case of such an accessible fish as the salmon, which can, at 
certain seasons of the year, be easily spied upon and handled on 
its return to the place of its birth, means have not been taken to 
place beyond dispute the several points of its growth which have 
given rise to controversy. If a plan of marking the fish of these 
different rivers for say three successive years were to be devised, 
and those marked were enough to ensure the capture of a sufficient 
number of the animals so distinguished, many questions could 
then be answered. The exact ratio of growth pertaining to the 
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smolt could thus be determined and their periods of return from 
the salt water be fixed. By similar means it might be found that 
grilse grow into salmon, whilst the question whether or not these 
fish become gravid in every succeeding year, which has often been 
doubted, could also by such means be answered. It is known 
that salmon good for food may be taken all the year round, 
parties when engaged in the capture of gravid fish for artificial 
spawning have at the same time captured clean fish, quite as 
clean indeed as if they had been fished for in the month of May, 
whilst there are persons who hold that individual salmon do not 
shed their spawn annually. In all probability that fine food fish 
in some features of its natural history will continue to give rise 
to questions that may yet puzzle the cleverest observers and 
speculators. Some Scottish salmon have been known to attain a 
heavy weight, authentic instances are recorded of the capture of 
fish which weighed respectively, seventy, sixty-four, sixty-one, 
sixty, and fifty-three pounds: there are many who would be glad 
to know the age of these monarchs of the brook. 


Many salmon rivers in Scotland as well as the Tay deserve 
attention and description, each having its own peculiarity. The 
Spey is one of the number. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
is proprietor of the largest portion of this river, and it used to be 
said that he leased those stretches of the water he did not own, so 
that he could command all the places of capture and fish only at 
such times and seasons as he thought would be best for the 
interest of the water, but I fancy the position said to have been 
taken by the Duke has been somewhat exaggerated, although his 
Grace undoubtedly fishes a long stretch of the river. The salmon 
rental of the Spey is assessed (or at least was assessed a few 
years ago) at £11,000 a-year, two-thirds of the sum representing 
the Duke’s share of the water. The Dee and Don, in Aberdeen- 
shire, are productive streams, the assessed rental of these rivers 
being over £12,000 per annum. Throughout Scotland, there 
are between eighty and ninety streams which are more or less 
productive, some of them being favourite resorts of anglers who, 
in many instances, pay highly for the privilege of fishing them. 
Persons to whom time, money and distance are of no account, 
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frequent the streams found in the islands of Scotland, some of 
which abound with salmon and trout. The scenery and surround- 
ings are delightful, while permission to fish, if a stretch of water 
cannot be hired, is not difficult to obtain. 

It is not so very many years since salmon formed a common 
food substance in Scotland, a food at which ’prentices and farm 
labourers were wont, as stories go, to ‘ turn up their noses’ when 
that fish figured too often, as they thought, on their bill of fare; 
now-a-days these persons rarely, if ever, taste such a luxury. 
Till it was found that by packing the fish in ice, salmon could be 
sent to London by the slow conveyances of sixty years since—the 
sailing smacks, and be received in tolerably good condition for the 
table, the ‘ vension of the waters’ was in a sense everybody’s fish, 
that is to say in seasons when it was plentiful, it could be purchased 
at the rate of as many pence per pound as it now, at some 
periods of the year, costs shillings. The bulk of the salmon 
caught were boiled in brine and sold all over the country as 
‘ pickled salmon ;’ a portion of the fish captured were ‘ kippered,’ 
that is, cured dry. After being gutted, opened out, well salted, 
and perhaps peppered, they were then hung up to dry; when 
carefully treated, salmon so prepared, are exceedingly palatable 
and much esteemed as a breakfast relish. A little mixture of 
sugar and saltpetre is generally used in kippering. In the process 
the bone should be cut out. Kippered salmon for breakfast used 
to be at one time a feature of some Scottish houses. The pickled 
salmon, so abundantly prepared long ago in Scotland—usually 
in ‘ boileries’ not far from where they were caught—for the 
London market were greatly relished, parties being not unfre- 
quently made up to partake of these fish. 

In the early years of the present century salmon in London 
was very costly, whilst all over Scotland it was—as has been in- 
dicated—exceedingly cheap. Sir Walter Scott used to relate an 
apropos anecdote of a Tweed-side laird who, accompanied by his 
man-servant, made a journey to London. They arrived during 
dinner time at a well-known hostelry, of the period. ‘I'll take a 
slice or two of that saddle of mutton you have ready,’ said the 
laird, upon being asked what he would like for dinner, ‘and you 
can give my man a bit o’ salmon.’ The waiter was somewhat 
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astonished at the order but said nothing, although he thought 
there was some mistake. On one or two other days a similar 
order was given and all went well till the bill come to be looked 
over at the time for departure. ‘Dear me,’ said the laird when 
he saw the charges made, ‘this item is surely a mistake, salmon 
for servant, £1 11s. 6d., what do you mean by that.’ ‘Oh, its all 
right, sir, was the reply ; ‘you specially ordered salmon for your 
man, sir, as I daresay you will remember.’ ‘ Yes, yes, I know I 
did, but surely you don’t consider salmon to be gold; I can get 
as much as I like at home for the mere asking. ‘Perhaps you 
can, sir, said the proprietor of the hotel, who had been sum- 
moned, ‘but you do not live near London, if you did you would 
know more about our prices; salmon here, sir, is of far greater 
value than it is in Scotland.’ 

It is undoubtedly in connection with the river Tweed that 
fish of the salmon kind has received the greatest amount 
of attention. On Tweedside, a salmon always goes by the name 
of ‘fish,’ and nearly every person living within three miles of the 
classic, but no longer silvery stream, seems to fancy that its 
salmon are as much his property as they are the property of those 
who possess the fishings. Although the Tweed fisheries are 
governed by special Acts of Parliament—the provisions of these 
statutes are quite disregarded by hundreds of persons who may be 
described as hereditary poachers. It was the opinion of Sir 
Walter Scott, who could look upon the stream from the towers of 
Abbotsford, that ‘all men, and women too, of the peasant class, 
born within the sight or the sound of the Tweed, think they have 
as much right to the fish as the lairds have.’ Fifty years ago, as 
the writer who was born on Tweedside can well remember, nearly 
every family living on the banks of that stream, or any of its 
tributaries, laid in a store of salmon, pickling them or kippering 
them according to taste. These supplies were of course obtained 
by poaching. In those days poaching—or rather the capture of 
the fish at illegal times—was a pastime, because it could scarcely 
be said of the lairds that they were not entitled to catch their 
own fish, and the ‘salmon-lairds’ often joined in the winter night’s 
sport of ‘leistering’ (spearing) salmon by the lurid light of a 
home-made torch. The spoils of the water were not, however, 
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on such occasions sold, poaching fifty years ago was a pastime 
winked at by those in authority, now it has become a ‘ business,’ 
but the hereditary poachers do not usually sell the salmon they 
capture, they leave that to a meaner class of men who make it a 
practice so to dispose of such fish as they succeed in killing. No 
Acts of Parliament will restrain these men—and those now in 
force obtained in the face of determined opposition were the out- 
come of long years of the most pronounced lawlessness. As Lord 
Minto said in a pamphlet which he issued on the subject a few 
years since—‘ All the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men 
could not prevent poaching on the Tweed.’ It has been asserted 
by persons who know the facts that as many salmon will be 
poached during the ‘close time’ as are caught during the months 
when it is legal to capture them, say twenty thousand fish. A 
salmon is never so valuable as when it is about to repeat the 
story of its birth, the future prosperity of the waters being im- 
perilled when the gravid animals fall a prey to the poacher. The 
fish too, when the ‘ black fishers’ seek for it in the dark nights of 
winter, is in the worst possible condition for food, ‘lean and lank 
and lacking flavour,’ all its flesh forming properties being then 
diverted to the forming and ripening of its spawn. Yet that is 
the time when the remorseless poacher falls foul of it, the long 
nights of winter being propitious to his unchivalric work. For 
table use the salmon is at its best on its return from the sea, full 
of fat and of fine flavour, it is then prized by the epicure and all 
who delight in a ‘Tweed kettle.’ Every day it dwells in the 
fresh water it deteriorates till, in time, when it has fulfilled the 
mission which instinctively brought it back to the place of its 
birth, it is not fit for food even after it has attained the condi- 
tion of a ‘ well mended kelt.’ 

The joyous banquets of old which were held on Tweedside, 
and at which ‘a kettle’ played the chief part, are still occasionally 
imitated on the banks of the river. The Sheriff of the county, 
and the Mayor of the town of Berwick-on-Tweed still, 
keep up the time honoured custom of ‘the kettle,’ and invite 
their friends to a feast of curded salmon. 

The Acts of Parliament, by which the Tweed fisheries are at 
present regulated, were passed in 1857-59, and were only obtained 
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after a keen fight with people who fancied they had a locus standi 
in the matter—much preliminary inquiry was instituted, and 
much money was expended before the bills received the royal 
approval. The Acts are considered somewhat draconian in their 
scope, and of course give no satisfaction to those (chiefly poachers 
be it noted) who evidently think they have as good a right to 
catch the fish as the owners of the fisheries, and so these men and 
their sons, ever since the Acts passed, have continued to declaim 
against them as being one-sided and unfair. But the course of 
time has made it apparent that these much abused statutes have 
been productive of great good, not only to the Tweed as a salmon 
stream—securing more especially the better preservation of the 
fish in that river—they have also greatly contributed to the proper 
regulation of the salmon fisheries of other parts of Scotland. 
Fixed nets and some other ‘ positions of capture,’ at one period 
so numerous in all salmon streams, were doomed by the Acts of 
57 and ’59, the provisions of which were requisitioned by future 
statutes, and the killing of the salmon by the leister, either by 
night or day, was peremptorily stopped to the regret, it may be 
said, of many honest sportsmen who greatly enjoyed that exciting 
mode of killing the fish. Renewed agitation against the Tweed 
Acts has arisen, ‘honest’ anglers thinking themselves aggrieved 
by their stringency; but as Russell, of the Scotsman newspaper, 
used to say, ‘show me your honest angler, I have never seen such 
a being, certainly never on Tweedside, there they go out ostensibly 
to catch the trout which all may capture if they can—that fish 
being in a sense the fish of all—but the fish they have all the time 
their eye upon is the salmon, and if no one sees him, that is the 
fish the honest angler strives hardest to secure.’ There are men 
whom no legislation will ever satisfy, short of having yielded up 
to them all the fish of a river, and were such men to become 
possessed of the powers they seek, salmon, in a few years, would 
become extinct. As to the poachers, those mean fellows who kill 
salmon in the act of spawning—black fish they are called from 
their ugly coiour—they deserve no man’s sympathy. When a 
noted poacher was being tried for salmon poaching before the 
sheriff of his county, his plea was that, ‘a fish travelling hither 
and thither could be no man’s property ;’ then, he was smartly 
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answered by the judge, ‘ it cannot be the property of the poacher.’ 
This much has to be said for the greatly detested Tweed Acts, 
they have been the means of largely increasing the salmon supply 
of the river; before they were passed the rental of the Tweed did 
not amount to five thousand pounds per annum, now it is, or at 
any rate, was lately over eleven thousand pounds. 

The sport of salmon fishing by rod and line may be enjoyed on 
nearly every river in Scotland, by asking permission from pro- 
prietors or their lessees, many of whom are liberal in giving con- 
sent. On some stretches of water usually rented by hotel-keepers, 
salmon catching may be indulged in by payment of a fee; in 
some instances the angler may fish to his heart’s content, provided 
he delivers up his fish to the lessee of the fishery! So much has 
been said with regard to angling on Loch Tay as to render 
further reference to it unnecessary. Tweed has always proved an 
attractive stream to anglers, and various associations of friendly 
fishermen lease some bit of water and a house in which to live 
in order to enjoy their favourite pastime, and in these ‘ howffs’ 
there are not seldom ‘high jinks,’ o’ night, when Edinburgh 
lawyers and Glasgow merchant princes hold a tournament of wit 
over their tumblers of toddy or glasses of grog—as Mr. Russell 
used to say,—‘we get plenty of fun but—few fish.’ Certain 
parts on many of the Scottish salmon streams are retained 
by their owners, so that they may enjoy at pleasure the ‘ contem- 
plative man’s recreation.’ These gentlemen usually keep a fisher- 
man to look after their fishing gear and watch their water, and so 
it has come to pass that there has been for sixty years and more 
on Tweed and other streams a race of ‘ professionals’ who know 
the pools frequented by the fish and where to find them, who are 
learned in the state of the water and the abilities of all who fish 
in it. 

Great anxiety is always evinced to increase the supply of 
salmon in Scottish streams, and proprietors are prone to forget 
that a given expanse of water will only breed and feed a given 
number of fish, just as a given area of land will afford food for so 
many sheep or cattle. And it would almost seem indeed, as if 
on some of the Scottish streams that limit had been reached, judg- 
ing from the epidemics of Saprolegnia Feraa, which have played 
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havoc with the fish. The attack of this fungus is thought by 
some economists to be the result of overcrowding, by others it has 
been attributed to the enormous quantity of polluted water let in 
among the salmon from the mill-streams of woollen factories, 
paper mills, and other sources of deleterious matter. The 
mortality, from Saprolegnia Ferax, has been extremely heavy 
among Tweed fish. 

Before concluding this resumé of the incidence of salmon fishing 
in Scotland, allusion may be made to another standard grievance, 
which is ever and again coming up for discussion among the ‘sal- 
mon lairds,’ may be referred to. It is that of the proprietors of the 
upper waters, and the tributaries of the main streams, the men 
who chiefly afford the fish their procreant cradle, but who do not 
get a share of ‘the spoil.’ The salmon netted in the commercial 
part of the stream were probably spawned on ‘ redds,’ sixty miles 
distant from where they were caught, so far away in some cases, 
that salmon in quantity never reach them till the close season has 
arrived, when to capture them is illegal. It may thus occur on 
some river that one owner of a productive fishery may be deriving 
a rental of two thousand pounds per annum from salmon, bred on 
the property of a man, who may or may not, just as it happens, get 
only a few days rod fishing at the end of the season. This is an 
injustice that has once or twice been loudly proclaimed, but is 
not yet remedied, and no remedy other than one which has been 
occasionally proposed seems probable, namely, the formation of 
the proprietary into a company which, in adjusting |the rights of 
individuals, would consider what was equitable in the case of the 
nen who extend their protection to the fish when they attain their 
greatest point of value, namely, when they assemble in the shal- 
low affluents of the greater waters to repeat the story of their 
birth. A salmon stream with its fisheries worked on the co- 
operative principle would admit of the breeders of the fish being 
remunerated, and so abolish the anomaly that only these pro- 
prietors of stretches of water which afford a passage whereby the 
gravid salmon reach their breeding places, obtain all the money 
paid by the men who lease the fishing stations. 
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Art. V.—THE FORMATION OF THE MODERN GREEK 
STATE. 


[Translated, with the sanction of the Author, from the Revue d’ Histoire 
Diplomatique, I. 1.] 


OWARDS the end of the year 1822 Europe held a sort of 
Continental Council at Verona, where the different States 
were represented in the persons of Sovereigns and their 
Ministers. This was the first occasion upon which their 
collective wisdom was called upon to occupy itself with the 
Greek Question. 

In the spring of the preceding year the news that an insur- 
rectionary Greek movement had broken out in Moldavia had 
already troubled the deliberations of the Monarchs assembled 
at Laybach. The Emperor Alexander I., who was then the 
arbiter of Europe, hastened to express his condemnation of the 
revolt of the Greeks, a condemnation which was emphasized 
all the more because the insurgent chief, Hypsilantes, who had 
but recently been not only a General in his service but also an 
aide-de-camp in his household, was addressing to him the 
most urgent appeals on behalf of that country to whose cause 
he had now devoted himself, and to which he believed—as all 
the rest of his fellow countrymen believed with him—that 
Russia and her mighty Sovereign could not refuse their sym- 
pathy and their help. Hypsilantes was soon undeceived. The 
Orthodox Tzar and the whole of Europe disowned and con- 
demned the Hellenic War of Independence from the very 
moment it began. 

The national movement, initiated outside its natural sphere, 
seemed at that time to have no chance of continuing, far less 
of succeeding. But circumstances had changed somewhat 
before the close of the next year. 

The insurrection had been stamped out in the Danubian 
Principalities, where it was not upon native soil, but Hellas 
herself had already some claim to be called free and indepen- 
dent. In the Peloponnesos the Turks had lost everything 
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except the two fortresses of Patrai and Nauplion; on the 
mainland they had just evacuated Athens, and the whole of 
that part of the country, from sea to sea, was cleansed of them; 
the Klephtai of Olympos in Thessaly, and the Souliotes in 
Epiros, still kept the Sultan’s arms in check; Greek fleets 
swept the Aigean up to the very Dardanelles; and lastly, the 
representatives of the risen race, gathered together in a 
National Assembly, had been enabled to lay the first founda- 
tions of a political organization, and had testified before the 
civilized world to the existence of an Hellas with both the 
power and the will to live. 

The Greeks, from the very beginning, seized every oppor- 
tunity of defending their movement against the unjust imputa- 
tion of revolutionary principles, which was at first cast upon 
it, The Assembly at Epidauros, in their proclamation of 
January 15, 1822, say, ‘Our war against the Turks is not the 
outcome of seditious and subversive forces, nor the weapon of 
party ambition. It is a National War, undertaken with no aim 
save that of reconquering our rights, and saving our existence 
and our honour.’ When they cried for the help of Christendom, 
they declared betimes their desire that their new State should 
bea Monarchy. Their appeals and proclamations remained 
perfectly futile. The world continued to regard them as 
subjects in rebellion against their lawful Sovereign. 

When they heard of the Congress of Verona, the Hellenes 
hastened to send a mission thither in order to explain their 
wishes and to plead their cause. The Congress refused even 
to receive the petition which the insurgents had the audacity 
to address to them. They forbade the Greek representatives 
to set foot in Verona, and requested the Pope to expel them 
from Ancona. Official Europe damned the Greek War of 
Independence from its very inception. 

During the last twenty-five years a number of new States 
have been able easily to take shape and assume their positions 
in the European family of nations, and that, sometimes after 
defeats instead of victories, and sometimes after the populations 
have merely allowed themselves to be massacred without 
making any resistance. In view of such spectacles as these 
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it is difficult to realize that Hellas, after having fought and 
triumphed by sea and by land for two years and thus virtually 
acquired independence by her arms, entirely failed to make 
the Governments of that epoch even listen to what she had to 
say. To understand such a phenomenon it is necessary for 
the reader of to-day to place himself in thought at the period 
in question, and to remember that diplomatic Europe was then 
guided by the principles of the Holy Alliance. No better 
exposition of these principles as they prevailed in 1822 is, 
perhaps, to be found than in the ironical description in which 
the Duc de Broglie depicted it in one of his speeches (Souvenir 
ii., p. 346), ‘ Every revolution whatever,’ he said, ‘is not only 
a rebellion against the Government which it attacks in 
particular, but a criminal attempt against civilization in 
general. Every nation which tries to gain its rights, when its 
Government has refused it the liberty, is a nation of pirates 
which ought to be outlawed and proscribed by all Europe. 
Constitutions have no lawful source except in absolutism. 
Any Government which is the child of a revolution, is a 
monster, which ought to be killed as soon as possible.’ It 
was against such doctrines as these, as much as against the 
arms of Turkey, that Hellas had to contend in order to conquer 
_ her independence. 

And yet when the Hellenes addressed their petition to the 
Congress of Verona, the moment was a singularly propitious 
one for effecting a settlement of the question in conformity 
not only with the principles of the Holy Alliance but also with 
the interests of Turkey herself. It would then have been easy 
to have done what was afterwards attempted in vain, viz., to 
have brought about the pacification of Greece, while still 
preserving the Suzerainty of the Porte. It would then have 
cost no more trouble to succeed in such a proposal than it cost 
to fail at a later date. If the European Powers had not then 
been so exceedingly tender about the Sovereign rights of 
Turkey, they would have been spared the trouble of crushing 
Turkey five years later upon the waters of Navarino. But it is 
a curious fact that in this everlasting and tiresome Eastern 
Question, it is always the fate of Europe, or at least of Western 
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Europe, to make the mistake of leaving undone those things 
which she ought to have done, and so having to confess after- 
wards that she has done those things which she ought not to 
have done. 

And so, as we have already remarked, Europe in 1822 as 
well as in 1821 left Hellas to her fate in the conviction that it 
would not be long before the Sultan crushed her again. 

It must, indeed, be confessed that it was difficult to foresee 
how a little nation with no organization, no resources, no 
allies, and no protectors could successfully resist a power as 
formidable as Turkey still was at that time. It seemed 
impossible but that such an insurrection must be promptly 
stamped out. But the energy of despair gave tenfold force to 
the Greeks. Their struggle for liberty was a war without 
quarter. It could only end in one of two possible ways; either 
they would become free, or they would be exterminated. 
Between them and their old masters there was a great gulf 
fixed, which put anything like understanding or compromise 
out of the question. 

So they went on fighting, and, contrary to all foresight, their 
cause prospered for two years after the Congress of Verona. 
Hellas, left entirely alone, had some grounds for hoping at last 
that after four years of struggle the Sultan would find himself 
obliged to cease a profitless war, or that Europe would step in 
and end it, if only by acknowledging her independence as an 
accomplished fact. 

This hope would have been realized if Turkey had had no 
resources but her own to fall back upon. The aspect of affairs 
changed when the armies and fleets of Egypt came to her aid, 
and from 1825 fortune turned against Greece. The son of 
Mohammed Ali knew how to gain victories where Turkish 
armies had met with nothing but defeats. But the Greeks 
did not give in. When they were beaten they still set their 
stubbornness against the enemy’s advance; they contested their 
burnt and blackened fields against the disciplined Arabs of 
Ibrahim ; and, with the continued cry of ’Breviepia 4 Odvaros, Still 
appealed to the conscience of Christian Europe. 

These appeals were not altogether unheard. In despite of 
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their Governments, the nations soon began to show their 
sympathy with Hellas. The material help and, still more, the 
moral support which they thus gained afforded the Greeks an 
encouragement of which it is impossible to exaggerate the 
value, but unhappily, at the same time, this popular sympathy 
became an additional reason for the rabid hostility with which 
the Governments regarded the Hellenic cause, by identifying 
it in their eyes with the principal of Anarchy. ‘How is it 
possible to doubt,’ wrote Count Bernstorff from Berlin on July 
27, 1821, ‘how is it possible to doubt that the safety of 
European society is menaced by the war which threatens 
Europe, when we see that every revolutionist in every country 
is making it the object of all his hopes and expectations? . . 
It would appear that their aim in wishing to have Greece free 
is only that they may set free the spirit of evil in all the 
Christian States of Europe; they only hate the Turks in order 
to satisfy their hatred of the allied Powers, and they call for 
the intervention of Russia with the treacherous hope of thereby 
dissolving the union which curbs them, restrains them, and 
chastises them.’* It was many a long year since the pressure 
of public opinion was strong enough to efface from the memory 
of the Hellenes the remembrance of the fact that private sym- 
pathy was far from being strong enough to counteract the 
effects of public hostility. 

The European Cabinets did nothing for Hellas until the very 
last moment. When at last they acted, they acted unwillingly. 
It may fairly be said that what inspired them then was not the 
generous thought of helping an unhappy people. They never 
dreamed of doing anything when they heard of the massacre 
of Chios, or of the massacre of Constantinople, or of the 
massacre of Cydonia, or during any of the long years before 
the Egyptian armaments came upon the scene. It was when 
Greece, broken down by the struggle, fell a prey to anarchy, 
when the Hellenic Government was driven to desperation, 
when the army refused to yield obedience any more, when the 
men of the fleet took to plundering the seas of the Archipelago, 
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then it was that, for the first time, Europe found it necessary to 
put an end to the war. The European nations only took up 
the cause of Greece when Prince Metternich had been able to 
write (May 19, 1826) that it was only the future, and a very 
near future which would be able to show whether there were 
still any Greeks left to deliver.* 





The first public and collective act by which the powers of 
Europe intimated their willingness to interfere in the Greek 
Question was the treaty of July 6, 1827. This was the 
beginning of that Triple Alliance which was to end, some years 
later, in the ‘untoward event’ of Navarino, and the independence 
of Hellas. 

The notion of this independence formed no part of the 
design of the contracting Powers. All they wanted to do was 
to put an end to the war without cutting Greece clear of 
Turkey. Circumstances ultimately compelled them to go a 
great deal further than they wished, just as this Triple Alliance 
itself had only been forced upon them by necessity. But the 
Alliance led to the formation of the new Greek State. 

The truth is that the treaty of July 6, 1827, was the result 
of long preceding negotiations. It was impossible not to pay 
some attention, from the very beginning, to a war out of which, 
as Lord Strangford expressed it, there might arise ‘one of 
the gravest as well as most delicate questions with which 
diplomacy has ever had to deal.’t But when it came to 
negotiation, the Powers all had difterent interests and different 
aims, while none of them were wholly unaffected by what was 
going on in the East. Each of them tried to turn events to 
its own advantage, or, if that was impossible, at least to 
prevent their turning to the advantage of some one else. 
There was only one point upon which they were all agreed— 
and this was, to prevent the formation of any Greek State 
strong enough to be really independent. 

Russia had not yet begun to discriminate between the 
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different races to which the Christians of the East belong, and 
she could not well remain indifferent to their fate, nor, how- 
ever much she might condemn the Greek insurrection, abandon 
her own character of Protectress of the Orthodox Religion. 
She had not yet discovered that she had any kinsfolk in the 
Turkish dominions. She had still only co-religionists. The 
murder of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and the persecutions 
and massacres, of which the Greek clergy and people were 
made the victims, roused a righteous indignation in Russia and 
evoked from the Russian Government a series of protests, 
remonstrances, and threats, which contributed, along with 
other causes of dissension to bring about the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with the Porte, long before the outbreak of 
war in 1828. 

The great object of European diplomacy, guided by Prince 
Metternich, was to present the outbreak in question, The re- 
sult was only to retard it. This, however, was in itself a great 
success from the point of view of the object to be attained, 
viz., the preservation and integrity of Turkey. ‘A war of 
Russia against the Porte now,’ wrote the Prussian minister, 
Herr Ancillon, ‘ will not end like former wars in a treaty of 
peace the utmost result of which would be to give Russia a 
new province. The Emperor’s forces are so formidable, 
Turkey is so weakened, and the diversion effected by the 
Greeks will be so powerful, that it will be a question of nothing 
less than driving the Turks back into Asia and making the 
Crescent in Europe give place to the Cross. This is a result 
which neither Great Britain nor France can, to judge by their 
present policy, desire.’* 

Neither did Russia desire to see the formation of a strong 
and independent Greek State. Katherine the Great’s projet 
Grec had been abandoned by her successors, and Alexander I. 
was very far from wishing to sacrifice the principles of the 
Holy Alliance, in order frankly to take the Greek side. At 
the same time, it must not be forgotten that during the whole 
course of the War of Independence Russia was the only Power 
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which acknowledged the claims of humanity as an element for 
her consideration. M. de Nesselrode wrote on August 29, 1821, 
‘The Emperor is sincerely affected, for the sake of Europe, to 
see that the barbarity of the measures adopted by the Porte is 
such as to clothe the revolution with the character of lawful 
self-defence, and to gain it the secret good wishes of every 
man who prides himself upon not remaining indifferent to the 
sufferings of his kind.’* 

But for Russia, it is not unlikely that public opinion alone 
would have failed to rouse the European Cabinets to action in 
favour of ‘rebels,’ 

Russia had already proposed two alternatives for the paci- 
fication of Greece, at the Congress of Verona in 1822. These 
were ‘that the Porte should either consent to enter into direct 
negotiations as to the Guarantees under which the Greeks 
should again come under the Sovereignty of the Grand Signor; 
or should prove by her acts that she respects the religion of 
Greece and is trying to re-establish tranquility in the interior 
of that country upon bases such as may assure to Russia the 
establishment of durable peace.’ 

On January 9, 1824, Russia took another step. After a 
number of tentatives addressed to the other Cabinets, she now 
produced a formal memorandum in which she proposed ‘to 
establish upon the mainland of Greece, Principalities analogous 
to those upon the Danube. In accordance with the geogra- 
phical position of Greece these Principalities should be three 
in number. The first, or Eastern Greece, should include 
Thessaly, Boeotia and Attica. The second, or Western Greece, 
should embrace all the old Venetian coast line which has not 
passed into the possession of Austria, Epiros and Acarnania. 
The third, or Southern Greece, should be composed of the 
Morea, to which might even be added the island of Candia. 
The islands of the Archipelago should be placed under a 
municipal system which would be in fact only the renewal and 
regularization of the privileges which they have already pos- 
sessed for centuries.’ t 
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The subsequent fate of other provinces tributary to Turkey 
and the re-union of Principalities inhabited by the same race 
show us now-a-days how much the realization of this project 
might have turned to the advantage of the Hellenes. Hellas 
herself would thus also have been spared the desolation caused 
by six more years of war, while the high deeds already wrought 
would by themselves have been enough to render glorious for 
ever the history of her new birth. But the Hellenes had made 
up their minds never to submit again to the domination of the 
Porte in any shape, and they unanimously rejected the scheme. 

The Turks on their side stubbornly refused to allow any in- 
tervention of the Christian Powers in their dissensions with 
their subjects. They would hear of nothing but absolute sub- 
mission, and, as M. de Nesselrode truly observed in one of his 
despatches, they discriminated, with an acumen peculiarly their 
own between simple diplomatic demonstrations and settled 
resolutions. It was only an Europe resolved to be obeyed 
which could make the Turks give in. But the European 
Powers were not really at one. It is true that they had all 
given their adhesion with an apparent heartiness tothe Russian 
proposal. But the initiative which Russia had assumed the 
right to take with regard to the Greek Question was none the 
less a cause of disquiet and jealousy. The inter-nuncio of 
Austria wrote to Prince Metternich on September 25, 1824, 
‘We know her schemes. Russia talks of religion, but all she 
is looking for is the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. 
She despairs of obtaining the consent of the other Govern- 
ments to the partition of Turkey, and so she covers her plans 
of ambition with the veil of religion and humanity, and invokes 
their compassion in favour of the Greeks.’ * 

So the proposal to erect tributary Principalities in Hellas 
came to nothing. The negociations between the Powers were 
broken off. The war went on still, notwithstanding the 
successes of Ibrahim. The victorious Pasha was credited with 
a plan for transporting the entire Hellenic population of the 
Peloponnesos to Egypt, and colonizing the country with 
Mohammedans.t Messolonghi had just fallen, after an heroic 
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defence which had lasted a year. Sympathy for Greece 
became stronger in Europe than ever, and under its pressure 
the Governments again began to turn their thoughts thither. 
Negociations recommenced. This time it was England which 
began. Canning, on December 1, 1824, wrote to the Greek 
Government in reply to their communications, This was the 
first time that any European Cabinet had addressed them 
directly and officially, and it was considered by the Greeks as 
the first recognition of their political existence. Unfortunately 
for Greece, Canning’s ministry lasted only a few months, and 
his policy expired at his own untimely death. . 

It must not be forgotten that all this time the only question 
under discussion was the submission of the Hellenes to the 
Turks. England wanted nothing more, and Russia desired to 
go no further. In 1824, M. de Nesselrode again declared ‘that 
Russia will never admit the independence of the Greeks; she 
wishes that they should remain under the Suzerainty of the 
Sultan, but in the enjoyment of as much self-government and 
of as many privileges as possible.’ In April, 1828, on the very 
eve of the Russo-Turkish war, the Emperor Nicolas expressed 
himself just as incisively. In an interview which he held with 
the Austrian Ambassador, he assured him that he detested the 
Greeks, because he regarded them as subjects in rebellion 
against their lawful Sovereign; that he did not wish that they 
should become free; that they did not deserve freedom; and 
that if they were to succeed in obtaining it, it would be a very 
bad example for other countries.* Such declarations, how- 
ever, did not prevent the other Powers from crediting Russia 
with interested motives. They thought that she wanted, by 
the pacification of Greece, merely the re-establishment of her 
former relations with the Greek people ; and Russia herself on 
her side saw in every new proposal which could possibly end 
in Hellenic independence, a fresh scheme for undermining her 
influence.t 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburg was not far wrong in sus- 
pecting that jealousy of Russia was the motive which inspired 
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the other Powers with interest in the affairs of Greece. Lord 
Aberdeen wrote plainly to the Duke of Wellington on April 
27, 1829, that the object of England in taking in hand the 
affairs of Greece had been to prevent the war between Russia 
and Turkey, and to prevent Russia obtaining an exclusive 
influence in Greece.* Thus also, M. Thiersch, writing from 
Greece in 1832 to Mr. Stratford Canning, then English ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, had no hesitation in accounting in the 
same way for the tardy protection which Hellas had at last 
obtained from the Western Powers. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘have 
France and England joined the Triple Alliance ?—To prevent 
Russia having the settlement of the Greek Question all -to 
herself.’ ¢ 

If, however, there were some reasons for suspecting that 
Russia was not altogether disinterested, Russia herself was 
not without having some grounds for fearing that England 
was trying to obtain in Greece exactly the same preponderat- 
ing influence which she would not permit to her rival. Her 
close proximity as protectress of the Ionian Islands, the pre- 
sence of her fleets, the vogue of the liberal ideas of which she 
posed as the representative, the sympathy which different 
Philhellenic Committees had manifested for the Greek cause, 
all combined to furnish the British Government with means of 
action sufficient to ensure her success in this struggle for 
influence. 

As a matter of fact, when the Greeks had been disappointed 
in their hopes of help from Russia, they had very soon turned 
their eyes towards England. In 1821, they had already con- 
ceived the idea of placing themselves under the protection of 
the same Christian Power whose standard floated over the 
Republic of the Heptannesos. If Europe had given her con- 
sent, perhaps England would not have refused. But Europe 
did not consent. And as the war went on, the Hellenes became 
more and more attached to the idea of complete independence. 
A Christian Protectorate became nearly as repulsive to them as 
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renewed submission to the Turks. In 1825, during the con- 
fusion which followed the victories of Ibrahim, some of the 
Greek leaders revived the idea of an English Protectorate, and 
Captain Hamilton procured some overtures in this sense; but 
the Hellenic people were now determined to abide by their 
last resolve, and the intrigues in question came to nothing. 

Whether England ever indulged in the dream of a Protec- 
torate over Greece or not, it is certain that she was even more 
bitterly opposed than ever was Russia to the notion of a strong 
and independent Greek State. Russia had wished to obtain self- 
government for a fairly extended area, albeit divided into three 
principalities. England wished to restrict to the Peloponnesos 
the limited benefits of conditional freedom. 

Such were the circumstances under which these two Powers 
entered together upon the solution of the Greek Question. 

The Emperor Alexander had died in December, 1825. This 
event, however, did not seem to be accompanied by any change 
in the Eastern policy of Russia. In the ultimatum which the 
Russian Government addressed to the Porte in the ensuing 
month of March, the Greek Question was not mentioned; but 
it was none the less evident that the fate of Greece was deeply 
concerned in the results of the war which was now about to 
break out. It was at this moment that Canning appealed 
directly to Russia to concert with England some settlement of 
the affairs of Greece. On April 4, 1826, a Protocol by which 
the two Powers bound themselves to act in concert for the 
pacification of Greece was signed at St. Petersburg, The 
arrangement to be proposed to the Porte was that Hellas was 
to be attached to and dependent upon Turkey, and was to 
pay her an annual tribute. The limits of the territory to which 
this arrangement was to apply were reserved as a matter for 
after discussion. 

The overtures made by the two Powers to the contending 
parties were entirely futile. The Greeks could not consent to 
be dependent upon Turkey, and Turkey absolutely refused to 
permit any foreign interference between her and the insurgents. 
It was evident that she would never consent to let them be 
independent until she herself had been brought to her last pass, 
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It was altogether in vain that M. de Nesselrode protested that 
‘the conditions of the Protocol in no way stipulate for the 
independence of Greece, and so far from changing the 
Sovereignty of the Grand Signor into a Suzerainty, they re- 
served to him the entirety of all his rights by specifying that the 
Greeks should be attached to and dependent upon the Ottoman 
Empire.’* The Porte remained unconvinced by these argu- 
ments. 

At the same time, the English Cabinet was trying to convert 
the other Powers to its own views; and Russia, as if she felt ill 
at ease at finding herself alone with England, was anxious to 
obtain the participation of her old allies in the task which she 
had so long been pursuing. France alone made any reply to 
these overtures. She professed to share those views which they 
both held in common, and made a proposition tending to 
impress the more obligatory and solemn character of an 
European treaty upon the preliminary stipulations concluded 
by Russia with the Court of St. James’s in the Protocol of 
April 4, 1826.f 

If England was roused to action with the object of defeating 
the schemes which she attributed to Russia, she was quite as 
sensitive on the subject of the influence of France in the East. 
Her suspicions were kept on the alert by the fact that the 
suggestion of the Greek Committee at Paris that it would be 
well to elect a French Prince to the Hellenic Throne had not 
been without supporters in Greece itself. Moreover, the in- 
consistent policy of the French Cabinet was not calculated to 
inspire her with confidence. The Duke of Wellington pointed 
out to Prince Lieven that France was playing a double game ; 
while she was encouraging the Greeks to hold out, she was at 
the same time undertaking to form and discipline the Egyptian 
Army. f 

The reproach was perfectly just; and it was the Greeks 
above all who had the right to address it to France. They 
would have had little to fear from Ibrahim if he had invaded 
the Peloponnesos with undisciplined Arabs, who would have 
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been certainly less formidable than Turks. It was French 
discipline and French science which had made of these Arabs 
a redoubtable army. The French Volunteers who fought 
upon the side of the Hellenes found themselves face to face 
with French officers who were leading the Egyptian batallions. 
But the Greeks have forgotten all that now. They only re- 
member the act of justice as well as generosity by which 
‘French soldiers under General Maison hunted Ibrahim’s troops 
from off their soil. 

It is none the less true that the French Government, between 
the pressure of public opinion on the one hand, and the doc- 
trines of the Holy Alliance upon the other, did not seem to know 
its own mind. Count Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador at 
Paris, thus summed up on June 5, 1827, the reasoning of M. de 
Villéle, the President of the Council. ‘France desires the pre- 
servation of the Turkish Empire; she is opposed to the eman- 
cipation of Greece; she looks upon the Russo-English alliance 
as monstrous and dangerous; she desires its dissolution at 
whatever cost; and the only means which she can see for 
accomplishing these ends is herself to join this very same 
alliance whose aims and work are consecrated to secure the 
precise evil which she wishes to avert. The principle which 
underlies her policy is, if I may venture to use such an expres- 
sion, the homeopathic.’ * 

The tone of this little extract sufficiently indicates the spirit 
in which Austria looked upon the whole matter. 

During the whole of the war Austria had never done any- 
thing to win the sympathy or the gratitude of the Hellenic 
population. On the contrary, she did everything which could 
ensure their recognising in her the most implacable of all the 
enemies of their regeneration, and the most intractable among 
the representatives of the Holy Alliance. Prince Metternich, 
as was remarked by the Duke of Wellington, gave himself up 
‘body and soul’ to the Turks as far as regarded Greece. He 
looked upon the Greeks simply as rebels against their lawful 
Sovereign. No doubt he would have been glad to see some 
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reforms introduced into this Sovereign’s system of government, 
but he would have had the armed resistance of the Greeks put 
down with a strong hand, and he could not conceive that any 
length of duration, or any measure of success, could ever 
clothe an insurrection with the character of a lawful war. 
The Greeks complained bitterly of the conduct of the Austrian 
ships, which they represented as being the most effective allies 
of the Turkish cause. The Austrians transported convoys and 
munitions of war to the Turkish garrisons and fortresses, and 
broke through the Greek blockades—acts which, in the eyes 
of all who recognised in the Greeks the character of bel- 
ligerents, were more than a gross violation of neutrality, and 
amounted to a direct participation in the war on the side of 
the Turks.* However, the diplomatic history of this epoch 
now shews us that, in spite of these acts, Austria, at least from 
1825, was the most far-seeing of the European Powers. If the 
other Governments had been anxious to arrive at a solution at 
once frank and radical, so as not to leave the door open to new 
and inevitable complications, they would have had nothing to 
do but to act upon the views expressed by the Cabinet of 
Vienna. But they had no anxiety of this sort, and it was just 
because he knew how far the other Powers intended to go, that 
Prince Metternich was able to be, or at least to appear, sincere, 
without any fear of being taken at his word. 

While Russia and England were both insisting upon the 
necessity of making Greece a tributary province under the 
Suzerainty or the Sovereignty of the Sublime Porte, Austria 
pointed out the impracticable character of any scheme based 
upon a compromise between the old state of things and pure 
and simple independence. The Austrian internuncio at Con- 
stantinople wrote— The first consequence of the proposed 
step must necessarily be to give a powerful encouragement to 
the very insurrection which we wish to suppress, and to create 
au important diversion in its favour, without giving us any 
assurance that the Turks will ever consent to our suggestion, 
and I would therefore prefer to begin by jumping the ditch 
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which we should still leave before us, and recognising an 
independence which would put an end to a good many 
difficulties.’ * 

This was evidently what had to be done. 

When England sought his co-operation in the formation of 
a tributary Greek State, whose possible frontiers she did not 
indicate, Prince Metternich replied by some observations of 
which it is impossible to deny the plausibility, while it is to be 
regretted that Europe has not since allowed herself to be 
guided by them to a line of action which, if it had not removed, 
would at least have mollified all the difficulties against which 
she has had to contend since, and will have to contend again. 
The Austrian Minister wrote to Prince Esterhazy on June 8, 
1826—‘ It is hard to tell what is meant by the word Greece. 
Does it mean the Peloponnesos and the Islands? or does it 
mean all the parts of Turkey in Europe where the majority of 
the population is Christian? If it means the Peloponnesos, 
whether by itself or in union with the Islands of the Arche- 
pelago, and if such a territory presents—which we do not 
admit that it does—the elements indispensable for the constitu- 
tion of a State politically independent, the existence of such a 
State would be enough to render problematical that of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe. If it means a union of all the 
countries where the Greek population is predominant, it would 
make it impossible. Whether therefore it means one or the 
other, the establishment of an independent Greece means, in 
either case, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe.’t This 
exaggerated view of the consequences of the independence of 
Greece ought to be contrasted with that of a Greek statesman. 
On December 5, 1824, Alexander Maurokordatos wrote from 
Messolonghi—‘ We are the greatest enemies that the Turks 
have. We have good reasons for being so. Nevertheless, if 
our frontiers were once fixed, and our independence recog- 
nised by Turkey, our policy as an independent State would 
have to be in contradiction to our feelings and our national 
antipathy. We should be obliged to desire, and even to sup- 
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port, the existence of what would be left of Turkey in Europe, 
because we should have nothing to fear from her, but every- 
thing to fear from Russia. We are the natural enemies of the 
Turks, but if the Russians undertook to expel them from 
Europe, we should be their most faithful allies against them.’* 

Subsequent events have proved that the Greek statesman 
saw further than the great Austrian Chancellor, and that if the 
frontiers of Greece had been fixed, as they ought to have 
been, the danger that Prince Metternich feared would not have 
come from that quarter. But let us hear him again. ‘If, he 
continued, ‘ we put aside all abstract considerations of right 
and of justice, and if there existed the means necessary for 
expelling the Turks from Europe, and for again putting in 
their place a great Christian State, Austria, of all the Powers, 
would be the one which would have the least cause for 
regretting such a restoration.’ 

Unhappily Prince Metternich did not see that Austria would 
have no cause for regretting the formation of a really strong 
and independent Greek State, whose existence would not 
necessarily entail the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 
He worked out his hypothesis ingeniously, so as to increase the 
embarrassment of the Powers. He had no belief in the half 
measures which they advocated, and their indecision lent 
plausibility to his arguments. 

‘There are only three ways, he said, in conclusion, ‘there are 
only three ways of effecting the pacification of the insurgent 
provinces. They are, first, the voluntary submission of the 
Greeks to the Ottoman Power; secondly, the definitive 
conquest of all the insurgent provinces by the force of the 
Turkish arms; or lastly, that the Powers should bring about a 
friendly arrangement between the Sultan and his insurgent 
subjects. This last solution has occupied the attention of our 
Court for the last five years. Our efforts have come to nothing, 
because the questions have never been approached with frank- 
ness and order either by the Cabinets or as regards the con- 
tending parties. . . . At present the successes of the 
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Porte and the internal decay of the insurrection have placed 
matters in a position different from that which they formerly 
occupied. We will never claim the right to interfere with a 
pacification, of which we cannot deny the legal existence, and 
which can take place without our help.’ 

It is easy to see which of the three alternatives was most to 
his taste. The invitation to join the projected alliance was 
met by a categorical refusal. Prussia followed the example of 
Austria. There only remained France who was willing to 
consent to the proposals of Russia and England. The three 
Powers signed the Treaty upon July 6, 1827. 





This Treaty went no further than the Protocol which had 
preceded it. It stipulated ‘that the Greeks should be 
dependent upon the Sultan as Lord Paramount, and shoald 
pay him an annual tribute.’ As for the limits of the Greek 
territory, the signatories reserved to themselves the question 
‘of determining them in the course of negotiations to be here- 
after undertaken between the High Powers and the two 
contending parties.’ 

The Triple Alliance ended by going further than its 
programme. This might have been foreseen from the be- 
ginning, in view of the insurmountable difficulties which the 
original scheme was bound to raise. As Prince Metternich 
remarked, the question thenceforth ‘turned less upon the 
pacification of Greece, than upon what means should be 
adopted to compel the Ottoman Government to consent to it. 
The end was thus eclipsed by the means, and the experience of 
all ages teaches us that in politics as in private quarrels the 
latter are the most difficult to regulate.’ * 

His foresight was soon justified. As soon as the three 
Powers had made up their minds to act they found themselves 
obliged ‘to unite their forces in order to prevent the transport 
of any troops, arms, or munitions of war, either to the main- 
land or to the islands of Greece.’t This was the first step 
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which was necessary with a view to effecting the pacification. 
The consequence was the destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino. It is quite true that after that event the Powers 
continued to assure the Porte just as much as before of the en- 
tirely friendly and peaceful nature of their intentions, but a 
month later their Ambassadors were obliged to leave Constan- 
tinople, and to break off all negociations with the Turkish 
Government, and thereupon followed at last the outbreak of 
that Russo-Turkish war which diplomacy had so long been en- 
deavouring to stave off. 

Nevertheless, neither this war, nor the battle of Navarino, 
nor the French expedition into the Peloponnesos made any 
change in the language of the Cabinets as regarded the inde- 
pendence of Hellas. They would not give up the terms of the 
treaty of July 6, 1827. The idea of the entire emancipation 
of Greece entered into the thoughts of no one of the three 
Powers. On November 16, 1828, they placed the Pelopon- 
nesos and the islands of the Archipelago under their provi- 
sional guarantee, but always under reservation of the Suzer- 
ainty of the Sultan. 

lt was once more Prince Metternich who foresaw the issue 
of this dilemma, and therefore strove to show the Powers, on 
the one hand, that they would be necessarily bound to admit 
the independence of Greece, and, on the other, to persuade the 
Porte ‘that if she would frankly give up possession of the 
Morea and of the islands, she would have the immense advan- 
tage of escaping all the future complications which would be 
entailed by preserving a nominal power over them.’ 

The Hellenes themselves seemed to have cut the knot of the 
question by electing Capodistria as President without asking 
or waiting for any authorization from the Porte. They had 
named the head of their own Government, a Government 
which Prince Metternich observed ‘would have to fall to pieces 
the instant that the Turks accepted the proposals of the Pow- 
ers.* They had performed an act of independence, and what 
was more, this act had received the sanction of the Powers, in 
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their recognition of the election of Capodistria, while they still 
persisted in picturing the Greek State as dependent upon the 
Porte. 

It was nearly two years after the signature of the Treaty of 
July 6, 1827, when the plenipotentiaries accredited to the 
Conference of London ventured, on April 18, 1829, to insert in 
one of their Protocols as a mere suggestion, ‘ whether it would 
not be desirable at once to constitute the Greek State, and to 
recognise its absolute independence, without asking the con- 
sent or recognition of the Turkish Government, to which it 
would be enough to make an official notification of the decision 
adopted by the Allies.’ 

Some months later, Turkey, beaten by the armies of Russia, 
signed the treaty of Adrianople, by the tenth article of which 
she gave her accession to that of July 6, 1827. This was not 
a recognition of the independence of Greece, but that indepen- 
dence had already been resolved upon by the Powers, and on 
February 3, 1830, they formally declared that ‘Greece shall 
form an independent State of which the government shall be 
an hereditary monarchy.’ 

This same Protocol which clinched the question of Greek 
independence, declared that the new State was to extend 
beyond the isthmus of Corinth, but without comprehending the 
Western Provinces of the mainland. The question of the 
frontiers was not settled, nor was it destined to be so for a long 
time after. 

Ever since the negotiations began, England had been 
obstinately opposing the formation of any State which should 
spread beyond the isthmus. For her, Hellas meant the 
Peloponnesos. She only gave way upon this point inch by 
inch, and with a protracted struggle. ‘In the event,’ wrote 
Lord Aberdeen to the Duke of Wellington upon July 19, 1829, 
‘in the event of our being compelled to go beyond the Morea, 
what do you think of making the Northern State under a 
separate Government? This would be more agreeable to the 
Porte; it would be more in unison with the declamations of 
the classical dreamers; but, above all, it would operate as a 
check upon the encroaching and restless spirit of Greek 
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ambition, which we must expect to see in any State to be 
established, especially under one head.’* 

Later on, the English Cabinet consented to the addition of 
Attica, but it did everything that it possibly could to shut out 
the island of Euboea. ‘Should the Turkish Power,’ wrote 
Lord Aberdeen again, ‘be ever good for anything, the 
possession of Candia and Euboea ought effectually to control 
Greece.’t Happily, Euboea was reunited to the rest of Hellas; 
thanks to France, the Northern frontier was stretched as far as 
a line between the gulfs of Volo and Artaf; but the island of 
Crete remained and still remains under the Turkish dominion, 
after all the sacrifices which have been offered for her, and 
after all the struggles of Capodistria and Prince Leopold to 
set her free. 

Capodistria, who had been chosen the President of Greece 
on April 11, 1827, did not reach Nauplion until after the battle 
of Navarino. The joy with which that great event inspired him 
was not unmarred by misgiving. His political foresight showed 
him the consequences which were likely to ensue, and he 
feared the growing rivalry of the Powers which would now 
claim to have wrought the salvation of Greece. This is not 
the place in which to point out all that Greece has since had 
to suffer, especially during the first years of her freedom, from 
being made the arena of their rivalries; it is enough to cite 
the testimony of a Russian officer who had the frankness to 
own, in 1827, that Greece would never be at rest as long as 
foreign agents had anything to do with the management of her 
internal affairs. § 

Although he submitted to the decision of Europe, Capodistria 
never concealed the fact that his own wishes sought a far 
wider territory than that within which Greece was to be 
confined. Before the treaty of July 6, 1827, was concluded, 
he had claimed for the new State a frontier which should 
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embrace all Thessaly and a part of Macedonia, including 
Thessalonica. This is the natural frontier of Greece, and it is 
that which, as we have already seen, Russia had suggested in 
1824 in her scheme for the Three Principalities. It is true 
that things were not quite the same in 1830 as they had been 
in 1824, Free Hellas had lost ground in the interim, and the 
Powers were not disposed to restore it to her. England in 
especial vehemently opposed the idea of making conquests for 
Greece at the expense of Turkey. 

Since the moment when the great Chatham majestically 
declared that he would not stoop to argue with any one who 
did not regard the preservation of the Ottoman Empire as a 
point of supreme importance to England, the maintenance of 
the integrity of Turkey at any cost has remained a sort of 
axiom with English Statesmen. The integrity in question has 
been pretty often knocked to pieces during the last hundred 
years, but the belief in its continued existence is nevertheless 
held in England as an article of faith, which the fact of 
Turkey’s repeated mutilations is powerless to remove. The 
principal victims who have suffered from this curious halluci- 
nation have been the Greeks. In 1829, after the complete 
defeat of the Turks by the Russians, there appeared for a 
moment to be some hope of a cure. The Duke of Wellington 
despaired of Turkey, and it occured to him that the Greek 
element might supply for his policy the void which was about 
to be caused by her disappearance. Prince Esterhazy, the 
Austrian Ambassador in England, wrote from London on 
October 12, ‘ The Duke of Wellington admits thet Turkey has 
received her death-blow, that all our efforts to restore her to 
animation must be futile, and that our energies ought really to 
be directed to getting something to take her place among the 
Powers of Europe. I have pointed out to him that it would 
be inexcusable to act upon anticipation, and that even if the 
Porte is to expire to-morrow, we are bound to give it a helping 
hand to-day, were it only to soften the fall and to prevent the 
effects of a shock so violent. Lord Aberdeen agrees with his 
chief and is taken up at present with the idea of the consolidation 
of the Greek State, in which the English Ministers seem 
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already to recognise a Power which is destined to take the 
place of the Ottoman Empire.* But this was only a lucid 
interval. The curious delusion returned with full force. It 
has required much time and many a mortification to make 
England admit that the integrity of the Turkish Empire 
whether in the past, the present, or the future, is a matter 
open to doubt. And when at last it became evident even to 
her that it is not a thing to be absolutely calculated upon, she 
has actually taken up an idea that it may be possible to use 
Bulgaria as a barrier against Russia! The Hellenes owe much 
to the hand of Byron, of Canning, and of Gladstone; they can 
never forget the support and protection whch they have often 
derived from England ; but they cannot help calling to mind, 
that if half as much had been done in time for them, as has 
been done in the attempt to fashion an independent Bulgaria, 
the object would have been attained long ago, at far less cost, 
and the Eastern Question would have received a solution in 
harmony, not only with their own lawful aspirations, but also 
with the true interests of Europe. 

When Capodistria perceived that it was impossible to obtain 
a more extended frontier, he fell back upon that which ran 
between the Gulfs of Arta and Volo. France brought the 
whole weight of her influence to support this scheme, and at 
the same time recommended to the three Powers the 
emancipation of the island of Crete. England gave way at 
last as regurded the Northern frontier; but neither the French 
Government, nor Capodistria, nor Prince Leopold, nor later on 
the King of Bavaria, were ever able to shake her opposition to 
the emancipation of Crete. 

On February 3, 1830, Leopold was officially accepted by the 
Powers as King of Greece. His name had been already 
proposed by the Emperor of Russia several months before, but 
the King of England had persistently opposed his nomination ; 
and it was only after a vain attempt to agree upon any other 
name that the plenipotentiaries of the three allied Powers were 
fain to fall back upon his. On October 13, 1829, Russia 
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proposed Prince Philip of Hesse-Homburg; on October 19, 
France, Prince Charles of Bavaria; next day Lord Aberdeen 
proposed Prince Frederick of Orange, and ten days later Prince 
Maximilian of Este. There was always some Power ready to 
veto any proposal. Each of the three had agreed to exclude 
members of their own reigning houses. At last they agreed 
on Prince Leopold, and George IV. yielded with as bad 
a grace as possible. ‘The King,’ he wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington from Windsor Castle on Jan. 19, 1830, ‘The King 
cannot but deeply regret the selection made by France and 
Russia of Prince Leopold as the Prince to be placed at the 
head of the Greek Kingdom. Without entering into a detail 
of reasoning, the King considers Prince Leopold not qualified 
for this peculiar station. Nevertheless the two great Powers, 
France and Russia, having conjointly named Prince Leopold 
to be placed at the head of the Greek Kingdom, the King, in 
deference to the desire of those two great Powers, gives his 
assent.’ * 

That Prince Leopold resigned the crown which had been 
oftered to him and which he had accepted, has been attributed 
to the intrigues and personal ambition of Capodistria. This is 
not the place to examine the foundations of such an assertion. 
I think, however, that the ill-will of the Court and Govern- 
ment of England was a force quite strong enough to dishearten 
Prince Leopold, and to cause his resignation. This he signi- 
fied definitively upon March 21, 1831, on the ground that he 
did not wish to place himself at the head of a dissatisfied 
people, and to let his name be associated in the minds of the 
Hellenes with the mutilation of their country and the desertion 
of their brethren, who had fought along with them to set that 
country free, and were now to be cut off from it.f 

The abdication of Prince Leopold was the formal condem- 
nation of the English policy. He had failed to obtain any of 
the concessions, which he regarded as indispensable conditions 
of stability and progress for the State which he had been 
called to govern. On February 9, 1830, he wrote to the Duke 
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of Wellington—‘I have considered the Protocol of the 3rd 
inst.; it appears that, if its spirit be duly executed, it will 
effect as follows:—(1) It will establish an armistice and de 
facto, peace between the contending parties, provided peace- 
able means suffice to carry this purpose. (2) It will give 
birth to a Greek State and promise it independence. (3) It 
will have traced out for this State boundaries, weak in a 
military, poor in a financial point of view. (4) It will have 
found a Sovereign for the new State.* The obstinacy with 
which freedom was refused to Crete appeared to him to be 
especially unjustifiable. ‘As I see nowhere,’ he wrote in the 
same letter, ‘ that it is English policy to-separate Candia from 
Greece, I am afraid that the hidden interest, which caused 
this separation to be determined on, will augur no good to 
the new State. The exclusion of Candia will cripple the Greek 
State, morally and physically, will make it weak and poor, 
expose it to constant danger from the Turks, and create from 
the beginning innumerable difficulties for him who is to be at 
the head of that Government.’ 

The subsequent history of Crete and of Greece has amply 
justified his sorrowful foresight. Austria had not opposed the 
nomination of Prince Leopold, although she was herself more 
inclined to give to Greece a constitution in the form of a 
Federative Republic [somewhat after the manner of Switzer- 
land,]in which case it would have been natural for Capodistria 
to have occupied the position of President.t But Hellas herself 
and all the other Powers had formally pronounced in favour of 
Monarchy. After the abdication of Prince Leopold, and while 
Capodistria was still alive, the idea of a Federative Constitution 
might again have been brought forward. But in October, 1830, 
Capodistria fell a victim to private revenge, and the Hellenes, 
torn by internal dissensions, were agreed only on the necessity 
of obtaining from the protecting Powers a King, the commence- 
ment of whose reign should mark a new era in the history of 
their country. } 

On February 13, 1833, Prince Otho of Bavaria, who had 





* Wellington Despatches, vi. 489. + Prokesch., Geschichte, ii. 391. 
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been proposed by France, was named King of the Hellenes. 
His father, King Lewis, insisted upon the annexation of Crete, 
but was no more successful in obtaining it than had been 
Prince Leopold. Otho was sent to reign over a country con- 
demned already to waste her strength in the efforts required 
to obtain an inevitable expansion, and thereby impeded in the 
course of internal development. ‘An Hellas, as wrote M. 
Thiersch,* ‘ an Hellas which did not embrace the Ionian islands, 
nor Crete, nor Thessaly, nor Epiros, did not deserve the name, 
and was incapable either of maintaining her own independence 
or of educating herself for the destiny to which Providence 
seemed to be calling her.’ 

When the Great Powers set themselves to deprive the new 
State at its very birth of the means either of independence in 
the present or of preparation for the future, were they merely 
dissembling a friendship which they really felt? Did they regard 
their imperfect work merely as the germ from which a new 
creation was to develop? After the series of historical facts 
which the preceding pages have recalled it would be hard to 
answer, Yes. Fortunately neither the Hellenes themselves nor 
their true friends have ever ceased to believe in their future. 
Putting aside more ambitious dreams which the past justifies 
but the present forbids, they have always looked upon the cur- 
tailed frontier which European diplomacy assigned them in 
1829, as marking only the limit of a first day’s march. It has 
been a long time before they have been able to move forward 
another stage. Late events are now beginning to prove that 
they were right not to despair of their future, and encourage 
them to persevere until their national wants shall be satisfied. 
The ambition which Lord Aberdeen condemned by anticipa- 
tion, is not the insatiable greed of a child which asks for more 
the more it has been spoilt ; it is the consciousness of what is 
due to them which inspires a nation who know that life lies be- 
fore them, and who seek, when all is said, nothing but what 
history, ethnology, and geography alike teach them to be 


their imprescriptible rights. 
AHMHTPIOZ BIKEAAZ. 
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Art. VI—THE ROMANCE OF SIR TRISTREM. 


1. Die Nordische und die Englische Version der Tristan-Sage. 
HERAUSGEGEBEN VON Evucen Kowsinc. 2 Theilen. 
Heilbronn. 1878-1882. 

2. Sir Tristrem. Edited by Grorce P. M‘Nem, LL.B, 
Advocate. Edinburgh. 1886. 

3. Tristan: Recueil de ce qui reste des Poémes relatifs a ses aven- 
tures composés en Frangois en Anglo-Normand et en Gree 
dans les xii et xiii sidcles. Publié par FRancisque MICHEL. 
3 tomes Londres et Paris. 1835-1839. 

4. Tristan et Iseult podme de Gotfrit de Strasbourg comparé a 
@autres podmes sur le méme subjet. These présentée a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Par A. Bossert. Paris. 
1865. 


ROFESSOR KOLBING’S work divides itself into two 
parts. In the first we have to begin with an introduction 

of about a hundred and forty pages, printed in small italic type, 
and devoted for the most part to a detailed comparison of the 
texts of the Icelandic Tristrams Saga ok Isondar, the Old English 
Sir Tristrem, and Gottfried of Strasburg’s Tristan und Isolde, 
made mainly for the purpose of determining a controversy which 
the author has with Professor Heinzel as to the sources whence 
Gottfried derived the materials for his celebrated poem. This 
is followed by the text of the Tristrams Saga ok Isondar, which 
is here edited for the first time. Next we have a free German 
translation of the Saga, and finally a number of notes dealing 
chiefly with the peculiarities and difficulties of the Icelandic text. 
The Second Part, which has for its subordinate title Sir Tristrem, 
is dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, who, as need hardly be said, 
was the first to place the Old English Romance of Sir Tristrem 
in print. The volume opens with an elaborate introduction of 
some ninety pages. The Heinzel controversy is renewed, but 
the greater part of the introduction is devoted to important 
discussions respecting the authorship, construction, style, verse, 
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and dialect of the poem. Then follows the text of the Auchin- 
leck MS., exhibiting a multitude of variations from that printed 
by Sir Walter Scott or by any of his editors. This, again, is 
followed by a series of elaborate notes extending to as many 
pages as the Romance itself, in smaller type, and evincing on the 
part of their author a rare knowledge of Old English literature. 
Lastly, we have a glossarial index of more than ordinary minute- 
ness. Every word is registered in the different combinations in 
which it occurs throughout the poem, and its German equivalents 
are given. The work, in short, though almost painfully minute, 
is one of rare scholarship and excellence; and while reflecting 
the greatest credit on its author, is an additional proof of the 
enthusiasm and indefatigable industry with which the study of 
the ancient literature of this country is being carried on in 
Germany. : 

Mr. M‘Neill’s work, though by no means comparable in 
respect of elaboration of detail and scientific interest with Pro- 
fessor Kolbing’s, is in its own way a careful piece of workman- 
ship. In all probability it will meet the requirements of those 
for whom it has been prepared better than any attempt to follow 
the initiative of Professor Kélbing. In fact, for Mr. M‘Neill or 
any one else to have attempted to follow that initiative would 
have been little better than a work of supererogation. What 
Professor K6lbing has done, in connection with the Old English 
Romance, he has done once for all, and no imitation is needed. 
What was required in addition to it was an edition of the poem 
which should meet the wants of a less scientific class of readers— 
an edition, that is to say, containing an exact text, an introduc- 
tion giving a readable and, as far as possible, accurate account 
of the authorship and history of the poem, a series of notes 
sufficiently numerous and lucid to render the allusions in the text 
intelligible to ordinary readers, and an ample and exact glossarial 
index. And this we may venture to say Mr. M‘Neill has in most 
respects provided. That his volume contains, as he affirms, ‘a 
more perfect text of the Romance than has yet appeared in 
this country’ may be readily believed. A scholar himself, 
and accustomed to the reading of ancient MSS., with the 
original MS, before him and the careful text of Professor K6l- 
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bing’s volume, he could scarcely fail to produce a more accurate 
text than that contained in any of the numerous editions of 
the poem issued by Sir Walter Scott and his editors, all of which 
are in this respect, as Professor Kélbing has shown, far from 
accurate. It might not have been amiss, however—it would 
certainly have made Mr. M‘Neill’s volume more useful—if, after 
the manner of his German predecessor, he had given a list of the 
principal passages where his own text varies from that of the 
best editions of Sir Walter’s, or better still, if he had printed 
them in parallel columns. For this purpose the edition of 1833 
might have been taken. Readers of that edition are apt to be 
led into putting too much trust in the accuracy of its text by 
the statement in the preface that, ‘in the present edition the text 
of Sir Tristrem has been carefully collated with the Auchinleck 
MS.’ Asa matter of fact, however, the work of collating the 
text for that edition was done but imperfectly ; the mistakes in 
it, though not often of great importance, are nevertheless numer- 
ous. In the matter of notes and introduction Mr. M‘Neill’s 
predecessors had left little for any one coming after them to do, 
and to a large extent he has depended upon them. Here and 
there, however, he has been able to add a particular of more or 
less importance or interest. The glossary he has prepared is, if 
anything, a little too scant. The register might have been in- 
creased and more attention might have been paid to the 
etymology. Still, in spite of these somewhat important draw- 
backs, Mr. M‘Neill is entitled to the credit of having produced 
the best edition of the poem which has yet appeared in the 
English language. 

M. Fr. Michel’s work has been so long before the public and 
is so well known and appreciated among scholars, that it is 
almost unnecessary to say anything about it; but as it has be- 
come excessively rare and is probably unknown to the majority 
of the present generation of readers, it may not be out of place 
to devote a few lines to its description. It opens with an intro- 
duction singularly replete with information respecting the Sir 
Tristrem literature and the references to Sir Tristrem in ancient 
writings. The notes appended to it exhibit a vast amount of 
erudition and are, if anything, quite as valuable as the introduc- 
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tion itself. Equally erudite and helpful are the notes scattered 
throughout the remaining parts of the volumes. The chief con- 
tents of the volumes are French or Anglo-Norman poems or 
fragments of poems relating to Sir Tristrem. Some of these, 
as we shall see, had been printed before, but others of them were 
here printed for the first time. The first piece in the first of the 
two original volumes is the Berox fragment taken from a quarto 
MS. in the Royal Library at Paris, and originally, but im- 
perfectly, printed by von der Hagen at Breslau in 1821. Though 
incomplete, it contains no fewer than 4444 verses. Next follows 
an entire poem of 576 verses printed from a MS. in the library 
at Berne. The third and fourth pieces are taken from the Douce 
MS. in the Bodleian, the latter of the two being a copy of the 
poem taken from the Berne MS. Next we have the Lai du 
Chévre-feuille by Marie de France, a poem which M. de Roque- 
fort printed in the first volume of his Poésies de Marie de France 
with a translation into French prose. The text here used is that 
of the Phillipps’ MS. Then follows a fragment of 170 verses 
taken from a poem in the same MS. entitled Donnez des Amanz. 
The third volume was not issued until four years after the first 
and second, and was necessitated by new discoveries. Its first 
piece is the important Sneyd fragment. The three fragments 
which follow were found in the Library of the Protestant Semin- 
ary at Strasburg, by Professor Mone of Carlsruhe. One piece 
in the second volume we have omitted to mention. It is a frag- 
ment of a Greek poem written in political verses, of which there are 
306, and found in a MS. of the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Century 
in the Library at the Vatican. It was first published by von der 
Hagen at Breslau in 1821, who added to it a Latin version and a 
series of notes, both of which M. Michel has reproduced. The 
glossary with which M. Michel has furnished his volumes is of 
great service, inasmuch as it explains most of the words occurring 
in the poems and fragments which are not to be found in Roque- 
fort. The work, in short, is unique; but more than sixty years 
having elapsed since it was issued, and the study of Mediaeval 
French literature having made rapid and great progress, it is to be 
hoped that a new edition of the work, supplemented, if possible, 
by more recent discoveries, and brought up to the present 
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standard, will soon make its appearance. To the student few 
reissues would be more acceptable.* 

The Sir Tristrem literature is very extensive and has given rise 
to many discussions. In the following pages we propose to give 
some account of the history of the Romance, and then to touch 
upon one or two of the questions connected with it. 

Whether Sir Tristrem is the oldest of the Chivalry Romances 
or not, in addition to being the one whose story is the most 
widely spread and the best known, its antiquity is unquestionably 
great. In one shape or another, it has made its appearance in 
numerous languages, and the references to it both in Medieval 
and more modern times are remarkably frequent. The earliest 
known references to the Romance, though not to Sir Tristrem 
himself, are in France. Rambaud Count of Orange, a distin- 
guished troubadour, who died about the year 1173, describes it 
in considerable detail. After him it is mentioned or alluded to 
by such troubadours as Bernard de Ventadour, Deudes de Prades, 
Bertrand de Born, Pistoléta, Pierre de Corbian, Augier, and 
Raimond Jordan. Allusions to it are also to be met with among 
the trouveres, as for instance in the chansons of Chatelain de 
Coucy, who died in 1191, and in La vie des set Dormanz by 
Chardri, an Anglo-Norman trouvere of the same period. Chrestien 
de Troyes who died about the end of the Twelfth Century, is 
known to have made it the subject of a long poem, which, though 
once in considerable esteem, is now lost.f His poem is probably 
alluded to by Marie de France, who also belongs to the Twelfth 
Century, in her Lai du Chévre-feuille. During the two following 
centuries the reputation of the Romance increased, and the refer- 
ences to it became more frequent. In the Thirteenth Century, for 





* M. Bossert’s monograph is sufficiently described by its title. It is an 
excellent study and will repay perusal. 
+ Chrestien begins his Roman de Cligds by saying : 
‘ Cil qui fit d’Erec et d’Enide 
Et les comandemanz d’Ovide, 
Et l’Art d’amors en romanz mist, 
Et l’esmort de I’ espaule fist, 
Dou roi Marc et d’Iseut la Blonde,’ etc 
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instance, it is alluded to in a number of fabliaux, in two chansons 
by Thibaut de Champagne, King of Navarre, in one by Eustace 
de Paintres, in the Chroniques de Saint-Magloire, in the Livre de 
Oger de Dannemarche, in the Roman du Renart, and in the 
Roman de lu Violette written about the year 1225; and in the 
following century by Froissart and Bertrand du Guesclin. Like 
other writers of the period, Froissart sets forth 


Tristran et Yseus, 
Qui furent si amoureus, 


as examples whom all knights and lovers ought to follow. Refer- 
ring to the allusions which are to be met with in the first of these 
classes of writers, M. Raynouard makes the remark not only that 
they prove the existence of the Romance, but also that they are 
often of such a nature that unless the Romance had been well 
and popularly known, to those who read or heard them the 
passages in which they occur must have been altogether unintelli- 
gible. He further instances a troubadour, who, when accusing a 
jongleur of ignorance, charges him with being ignorant of, among 
other things, the adventures of Sir Tristrem. The remark, how- 
ever, which he makes with respect to the allusions in the writings 
of the troubadours applies with equal force to those found in the 
works of the trouveres. In short, there is abundant proof that 
from the middle of the Twelfth Century onwards the Romance 
was well known and in possession of a constantly increasing fame 
both in the South and Middle of France and in the North.* 
Manuscripts of the French prose version of the Romance are 
numerous. Roquefort mentions a number in the Royal Library 
at Paris. Others are in the Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal in the same 
city, in the Library of Inguimbert at Carpentras, in the Public 
Library at Geneva, in the British Museum, and in the collection 
of Sir Thomas Phillips. From these it appears that the prose 
version is a translation from the Latin, and that its first author 
or translator was uc de Gast, an English knight, residing near 
Salisbury. His work forms one of the four great Romances in 





*Cf. M. Fr. Michel’s Introduction, and the notes to it where the 
passages in whieh the allusions to the Romance occur, are given at length. 
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which the traditions and hopes of the Cymri are embodied and 
led to the writing of the remaining three. Henry IL, it is said, 
was so pleased with Luc’s work that he engaged Walter Map to 
write the Romances of Lancelot and the Mort d’Arthur, and 
Robert de Borron to compose that of the Holy Graal. But 
though the first begun, Luc’s was the last completed. He died 
in 1191, leaving his Romance unfinished. In the following cen- 
tury it was taken up and completed, during the reign of Henry 
IIL., by Hélie de Borron. It was printed at Rouen in 1489. 
Other editions were issued at Paris in 1496, 1503, 1514, 1520, 
and 1533. 

Outside of France, the Romance is mentioned by Jacop van 
Maerlant, a Flemish writer of the Thirteenth Century, in his 
Life of St. Francis, and there is an early prose version of it in 
Danish. 

Italy received it from the troubadours. The Cento Novelle 
Antiche borrows a couple of tales from it, and later on Straparola 
was indebted to it for the third tale of his tenth night. Dante 
mentions Tristrem in the Jnferno, and names him, along with 
Paris, as one of the great crowd of lovers whom he saw flying 
about as a flock of starlings, driven hither and thither, tormented 
by their inward unrest, and continually blaspheming the Divine 
power.* Boiardo regrets, in his Orlando Innamorato, that Tris- 
trem never found the Fountain of Hate. Ariosto names him 
among the chief knights of Britain,f and further on in his 
Orlando Furioso speaks of the rdcco di Tristanc. Petrarch also 
alludes both to Tristrem and Isolde. The Romance of Sir 
Lancelot was equally well known, but, like the Tristrem 
Romance, chiefly through prose translations from the French. 
Neither the adventures of Lancelot nor those of Sir Tristrem nor 
any other of the Cymric legends seems, however, to have taken any 
great hold upon the Italians. ‘The two principal subjects drawn 
from the Round Table,’ says Ginguené, ‘ Lancelot du Lac and 
Tristrem of Lyonnesse were known in Italy at a very early date 





* Canto V., 28-69. 
+ § Tristano, 
Lancilotto, Galasso, Arti, e Galvano,’ IV., 52. 
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by translations in prose from our old French Romances, But 
these two interesting legends did not for a long time inspire any 
of the poets, and were versified but slowly and very imperfectly. 
There was but one poor little anonymous poem on the beautiful 
subject of the loves of Tristrem and the beautiful Isolde.’”* 

In Spain the adventures of Sir Tristrem were made the sub- 
ject of popular songs. Along with Blanchefleur, he is men- 
tioned by a poet of the Fourteenth Century, and ‘in the ancient 
romance of Tirant lo Blanch, written in the Valencian dialect, 
before the year 1460, Hippolito, the Empress’s gallant, prays 
her, one day as they are sitting together, to sing him a song. 
To please him, therefore, she sings, in a low voice, “a lay or song 
of Tristan, in which he complains of the blow of a lance he re- 
ceived from King Mark.” This was doubtless some well-known 
Spanish ballad of the author’s time; and is represented to have 
been so tender, that Hippolito could not refrain from tears.’ f 
Translations from the French prose version of the Romance were 
printed in Spain, first at Valladolid in 1501, then at Seville in 
1528, and again in the same city in 1534. That the popularity of 
the Romance continued there is the evidence of Cervantes. Don 
Quixote is not only well acquainted with it, he is almost of opinion 
that the death of the two lovers is of quite recent date. ‘Some 
also,’ he remarks, in one of his wise conferences with Sancho, 
‘may presume to say, that the history of Guerino Meschino, and 
that the attempt of St. Grial are false; that the amours of Sir 
Tristan and Queen Iseo are apocryphal, as well as those of 
Guinever and Sir Launcelot of the Lake, whereas there are 
people living who can almost remember they have seen the old 
lady Quintanona, who had the best hand at filling a glass of 
wine of any woman in all Britain. This I am so well assured of, 
that I can remember my grandmother, by my father’s side, when- 
ever she saw an old waiting-woman with her reverend veil, used 
to say to me, “ Look yonder, grandson, there’s a woman like the 
old lady Quintanona”; whence I infer she knew her, or at least 
had seen her picture.’ f 





* Hist. lit. d’ Italie, cit. by Fr. Michel, p. xvi. 
+t Ritson’s English Songs, p: xli., cit. by Fr. Michel, p. xciv. 
T Pt. i, bk. iv., c, 22. 
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The Greek political verses, to which reference has already been 
made, and which occur in a paper MS. of the Thirteenth or 
Fourteenth Century, in the Vatican, though not exactly a poem 
on Sir Tristem, show that at the period of their composition the 
Romance was sufficiently well known at the Court of Constau- 
tinople to make reference to it in poetical writings a fashion. In 
order to account for this, some remarks of M. Fauriel may be 
cited. After speaking of the introduction of Western ideas and 
customs at the Court of Constantinople and of the influence they 
exercised there, he says: ‘Along with these manners and cus- 
toms there passed to Constantinople the ideas which were the soul 
of chivalry, and the heroic fables in which they were poetically 
set forth. The claims of the most illustrious families of the Em- 
pire to be descended from the most famous paladins of France, 
presuppose an acquaintance, and something more than an 
acquaintance, with those of our old Romances in which Charle- 
magne and his Twelve Peers are the principal figures. They 
show also that these Romances were regarded by the educated 
Greeks, as tzey were by the ignorant in the West, as actual his- 
tories. The Byzantine historians of the Fourteenth Century, 
who have made us acquainted with these genealogical pretensions, 
themselves relate them without the slightest suspicion respecting 
their truth or probability ; they speak of Roland and Oliver as 
seriously, and with as much belief in their reality, as we do of 
Du Guesclin and the Bayard. From the strange hold, there- 
fore, which these legends of chivalry had upon the minds and 
vanity of the great, we are warranted in concluding that to a 
certain extent they were well known, and had no inconsiderable 
degree of popularity. M. Fr. Michel, who cites this passage, 
adds the remark that towards the end of the Thirteenth Century 
the French language was, according to the testimony of a con- 
temporary Chronicler, spread in the Morea and in Attica, and 
was spoken there as well as it was in Paris. 

But while spreading Southward and along the Northern shores 
of the Mediterranean, the Romance was also finding a home in 
the far North, and attaining to a remarkable degree of popularity 
among the Germans. In 1226 Brother Robert, who is also 
named as the author of the Elis Saga ok Rosamundu, at the 
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command of King Haco, translated the Romance from the 
French into the Old Norse language. Of this translation, 
though a few fragments are still extant on a membrane of the 
Fifteenth Century, only one complete copy exists, in a paper 
MS. belonging to the Seventeenth Century. Brother Robert’s 
translation, which was made the basis of an Icelandic adaptation, 
is the Old Norse version of the Romance edited by Professor 
Kélbing and printed in the first part of his work. 

In Germany the popularity of the Romauce was great. There 
also, as in France and elsewhere, and in Asia as well as in 
Europe, the Twelfth Century witnessed a remarkable outbreak 
of poetical activity. Love-songs and love-romances, chiefly on 
the model of French, were produced in abundance. .Among the 
subjects chosen for the latter none was more popular, and perhaps 
none was earlier chosen, than the story of Tristrem and Isolde. 
The first to introduce it into German literature was Eilhard von 
Oberge, a knight belonging to the neighbourhood of Hildesheim, 
and apparently residing at the Court of the Guelph prince, Henry 
the Lion (1139-1195). Written about the year 1170 the appear- 
ance of the Tristan und Isolde of Eilhard was almost contem- 
poraneous with that of the romance of Flore und Blancheflur by 
an unknown poet of the Lower Rhineland. Speaking of 
Eilhard’s work, Professor Scherer has said: ‘ Perhaps more than 
any other it became the ideal of chivalrous life. It contained 
everything that could fire the knightly imagination, for its main 
theme was a passionate attachment leading to many tragic com- 
plications, while it also furnished descriptions of battles and 
single combats, faithful pictures of real life, of chivalrous educa- 
tion and refined manners, together with fabulous elements, such 
as a conflict with a dragon and a powerful love-potion. The 
book is a complete biography of an ideal hero, to whose lot fell 
all that the world can yield of honour, fame, and happiness, but 
also of bitter sorrow.* LEilhard’s work, like the rest of the 
German Romances of the period, more especially those which 
were derived from Celtic sources, was founded on a French 
original and was in the main a translation. As the writer just 
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cited remarks, the Court poets of Germany show their originality 
only in their lyric songs; as romance writers they are mostly 
translators, their individuality appearing only in the choice of 
their story and their method of treating it. 

Soon after Eilhard, Sir Tristrem is mentioned by Heinrich 
von Veldeke, author of a legend of St. Servatius and of a 
German version of the Aeneid—-a work, however, not based upon 
Virgil but upon a French translation which takes very consider- 
able liberties with the Mantuan. A perhaps earlier allusion than 
Veldeke’s occurs in a ballad by an unknown author, in which 
there is a reference to the black sail. But the most beautiful 
monument to Sir Tristrem among the Germans is the celebrated 
Tristan und Isolde of Gottfried of Strasburg. This work was 
written about the beginning of the Thirteenth Century and pro- 
bably during the lifetime of the famous trouvere Chrestien de 
Troyes. Though in the main a translation like Eilhard’s, Gott- 
fried’s poem is a work of undoubted genius. His French 
original, with the exception of a few fragments, is now 
lost, but it was evidently not the one used by KEilhard. 
Since his time the story had been taken up afresh 
in France and its incidents altered and refined. In the 
beginning of his work Gottfried complains that in conse- 
quence of the multiplicity of the narratives he has had 
great difficulty in ascertaining what the true story of Sir 
Tristrem is; but adds, that after examining many books, both 
Latin and foreign (walschen), he has come to the conclusion that 
the adventures of his hero have been correctly narrated only by a 
certain Thomas von Britanje, a writer well-versed, he declares, in 
britunschen buochen, and whom he has resolved to follow. Who 
this Thomas von Britanje was is one of the most difficult points 
to determine in connection with the Romance, and one to which 
we shall have occasion further on to return. But whoever he 
was, Gottfried followed him almost slavishly, often translating 
him word for word and line for line. Partly, however, through 
the greater perfection of his French original, and partly through 
the greater perfection of his own style, Gottfried’s work is much 
superior to Eilhard’s, and, so far as is known, no French treat- 
ment of the subject ever attained to an equal degree of perfec- 
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tion. Unfortunately the work was never completed. Gottfried 
died in 1210, after writing 19,573 verses, which bring the narra- 
tive down to the point where Tristrem is debating with himself 
whether he should marry Isolde of the White Hands. Two 
attempts were made to continue it; one, about 50 years after 
Gottfried’s death, by Ulrich von Turheim, who undertook the 
work at the request of Conrad von Winterstetten, brother of 
Ulrich von Winterstetten, one of the minnesingers; and the 
other by Heinrich von Freiberg, about half a century later, who 
dedicated his work to Raymond, Count of Lichtemberg. Of the 
two, Turheim’s is the shorter, but Heinrich von Freiberg’s ex- 
hibits the greater skill. The result of both, however, is, as M. 
Bossert has pointed out, that Gottfried’s Tristan remains un- 
finished. Both continuators follow the tradition of Sir Tristrem 
introduced into Germany by Kilhard von Oberge, and which 
Gottfried attempted to replace by that of Thomas von Britanje ; 
or rather, in reality, neither follows any authority exclusively. 
Of the two, however, Freiberg is the more faithful to the spirit of 
Gottfried. 

The Romance was also known in Germany from prose versions. 
So far as is known, the first of these is represented by an un- 
printed fragment, in which the author, who follows the earlier 
tradition, says: ‘ For the sake of the people who do not care for 
such rhymed books, and can not properly understand the art of 
rhyme, have I, unnamed, brought this history into the present 
form.’ Prose versions, made, however, not from French metrical 
but from French prose originals, were printed at Augsburg by 
Hans Schénsperger in 1498, at Strasburg and Worms in 1510, 
at Erfurt in 1619, at Nurnberg in 1664, and in the Buch der 
Liebe, a collection of prose Romances published at Frankfort in 
1587, and reprinted by Von der Hagen and Biischen at Berlin 
in 1819. Hans Sachs, who combined poetry with reforming 
zeal, dramatised the Romance in 1553, and Wagner made it the 
subject of one of his musical dramas. 

In Great Britain the Romance, it may suffice to say at present, 
was in some shape or other well known from the earliest times. 
As already pointed out, the first prose version known was made 
by Luc de Gast, an English knight, residing near Salisbury. 
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The metrical version of the Auchinleck MS. belongs to the 
Thirteenth Century. Since then, allusions to Sir Tristrem are 
abundant. The Morte d Arthur of Malory dwells at length on 
his adventures. Spenser has made great use of it in his Faery 
Queen, and three modern English poets, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and Lord Tennyson, have celebrated the love 
there was between him and Isolde the Beautiful. 

Like the origin of many other Medieval Romances that of Sir 
Tristrem is involved in obscurity. That it did not spring up all 
at once may be taken for granted. Luc de Gast translated from 
the Latin, and Thomas von Britanje owes his claim to be con- 
sidered an authority in respect to the adventures of Sir Tristrem 
to the fact that he was well versed in britunschen buochen. In 
other words, the Romance of Sir Tristrem was in existence before 
their day. If the Court poets of Germany cannot, as has already 
been said, be called inventors, no more can Berox, Thomas von 
Britanje, or the author of the Auchinleck version of Sir Tristrem. 
They were simply makers. Their relation to the adventures of 
Sir Tristrem was that only of architects and builders to the 
materials they use. They created nothing but the form. The 
materials they used were already in existence and lying to their 
hands. These materials were, in reality, part of that vast body 
of traditions and aspirations which the Celtic, or to speak more 
accurately, the Cymric race had always amid the sad misfortunes 
which had befallen them, carefully preserved. 

The original form of the Sir Tristrem tradition it is now, per- 
haps, impossible to ascertain. Already in the first half of the 
Twelfth Century it had passed through many forms and received 
considerable accretions, some probably from foreign sources ; 
foreign, that is to say, in the sense of having no real connection 
with Sir Tristrem himself. Even Thomas von Britanje complains 
of the multiplicity of traditions. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the materials out of which the Romance was subse- 
quently formed, like those on which, at a later date, the legends 
about Charlemagne were based,* took shape duriny the life- 
time of their hero, and had their beginning in the narratives of 





* Of. M. Gaston Paris, Hist. Poétique de Charlemagne, p. 37, 
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his companions in arms and in the songs and ballads of the 
minstrels of Arthur’s Court. 

According to Davis, however, no such an individual as Sir Tris- 
trem ever existed, and the whole Romance about him is nothing 
better than a sort of allegory. But, as Southey has remarked, this 
is but the utmost wildness of hypothesis. There is as little reason 
for doubting his existence as there is for doubting that of 
Roland or Oliver, Fierabras or Charlemagne, and many other 
of the heroes of Chivalry. His actual existence is vouched 
for not only by the Romances of the Twelfth Century, 
but also by the Welsh Triads and Mabinogion. These last, 
it is true, are not history, and the earliest MS. in which they 
are found is not earlier than the Thirteenth Century; but, 
though not history in the proper sense of the term, with all simi- 
lar productions or survivals from antiquity, they shed, as Pro- 
fessor Mone has observed, a faint ray where history denies her 
light, and embody the sagas and traditions of remote times. In 
the Dream of Rhonabwy, Tristrem is mentioned as one of the 
counsellors of Arthur’s Court, and in the Triads his name occurs 
with sufficient frequency to show that he was one of the most re- 
nowned of the Knights of the Round Table. He is mentioned 
there, to use the words of Lady Charlotte Guest, ‘as one of the 
three compeers of Arthur’s Court, as one of the three diademed 
Princes, as one of the three Heralds, and as one of the three 
stubborn ones whom no one could deter from their purpose. His 
chief celebrity, however, is derived from his unfortunate attach- 
ment to Essylt, the wife of his uncle, March ab Meirchion,* 
which gained for him the appellation of one of the three 
Ardent Lovers of Britain. It was owing to the circumstance 
of his having tended his uncle’s swine, whilst he despatched 
their usual keeper with a message to his lady, that he became 
classed as one of the three swineherds of the Island. There 
is a further Triad concerning Trystan, in which he is re- 





* The King Mark of the Romance. ‘There was a chieftain of the name 
of March ab Meirchion living in the fifth century.’ Skene’s Four Ancient 
Books of Wales, ii. 342, 
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presented as able to transform himself into any shape he pleased.’ * 
He is one of the interlocutors also in a dialogue written by an 
anonymous bard, whose Englyns set forth what passed between 
the golden-tongued Gwalchmai (Gawain), King Arthur, and Tris- 
trem, on the occasion of Tristrem’s return to Arthur’s Court 
after an absence of three years in displeasure, and after he had 
slain eight and twenty knights whom Arthur had sent to seize 
him and to bring him bound to his Court.f ‘The Mabinogion,’ 
says M. Loth, ‘carry us back into the most distant past of the 
history of the Celts, almost up to the period when the Welsh 
and Bretons were united.’ The same may be said of many of 
the Triads and Englyns.§ At all events, those we are referring 
to, while affording what seems to us pretty conclusive evidence 
as to the actual existence cf Sir Tristrem, contain indications of 
the shape which the traditions which had gathered around him, 
had assumed at the time they were composed, though not, of course, 
of the shape in which they were originally cast. Of the traditions 
of Charlemagne the monk of St. Gall has preserved in his pages 
almost the very earliest form; but no monk ever received the 
command of emperor or prince to do for Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table what the author of the De Gestis Karoli 
Magni did for Charles and his Twelve Peers, though many of 
the traditions respecting them were doubtless preserved and 
elaborated in the monasteries of Ireland and Wales at a very 
early date. 

But whatever the original form of the Sir Tristrem tradition 





* Mabinogion, p. 333. Edit., 1877. 

+ Ibid., p. 57. See also M. le Vicomte H. de Villemarqué, Les Romans 
de la Table Ronde, p. 66, where the Englyns are carefully analysed and 
their relation to the Romance pointed out. 

t Les Mabinogion, t. 1°, p. 20. 

§ According to M. de Villemarqué, the Englyns referred to above are 
at least two centuries older than Raimbaud d’ Orange, the first troubadour 
who mentions Sir Tristrem ; and according to the Englyns themselves, it 
would appear that at the time of their composition the traditions of Sir 
Tristrem were widely known. From the reasoning of M. de Villemarqué¢, 
it would follow, in fact, that at the time referred to, i.e., about the middle 
of the Tenth Century, the traditions about Sir Tristrem were also 
numerous. 
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—whether simple narrative, popular ballad, or minstrel’s song— 
and whatever the incidents it preserved, it has been subject to 
growth and development, and possibly to accretions from without. 
As early as the Twelfth Century, at least, it had assumed a 
variety of forms, and given rise to an abundant literature not 
always at one with itself. This we know, not cnly from 
the complaint of Thomas von Britanje, but also from 
the several versions of the story which have come down to us, 
Perhaps more than those of any other race the traditions of the 
Welsh and Armorican Britons were the subjects of change and 
development. ‘ At its origin,’ observes M. Bossert, ‘a tradition 
is always simple, and it remains simple so long as the moral, reli- 
gious, and national ideas which have inspired it, retain their 
sway. It is not immutable, but it is at least preserved from 
cold curiosity and from mere phantasy: the expansions it receives 
are simply regular developments from a primitive germ. This, 
the first age in the life of a legend is never prolonged beyond the 
moment when it ceases to be attached to its native soil. As soon 
as the British histories changed their country, they adapted 
themselves so readily to the society into which they were 
received, that they became at once its vivid and mobile ex- 
pression, modifying and renewing itself according to the 
varying aspects of the times. They reflect still all the move- 
ments through which they passed, and unless their fragmentary 
condition renders an exhaustive study of them impossible, every 
age they have traversed will be found to have left its mark upon 
them. As soon as the literature of chivalry passed beyond the 
countries of the Celts, it followed the fortunes of a world pro- 
foundly agitated. In its progress it received into itself a 
crowd of new elements, which it threw aside almost as readily as 
it received them ; each age adopted the method and renewed the 
work of the age before it.* This was the case with the Sir 
Tristrem legend. The different versions of it which have come 
down to us bear the impress of the periods in which they were 
formed. Here and there, too, they exhibit traces of an earlier and 
ruder period, and often present contradictory elements which do 





“a 121, 
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not easily blend with the narrative ; yet this instead of diminish- 
ing their value, increases it. No age can shake itself entirely 
free of its predecessor. Each period carries over into its suc- 
cessor something of its own peculiar manners, sentiments, and 
ideas; and the different developments which the legends of 
Chivalry have undergone, serve to shew that while their authors 
were in the main redacteurs and adapters, they reflect not only 
the ideas and aspirations of the periods to which they belong, but 
also the obstacles and contradictions with which these aspirations 
and ideals had to contend. 

The Sir Tristrem pieces which have survived from the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries divide themselves into three 
groups: 1. The French prose Romance of Luc de Gast; 2. The 
Berox fragment,* Eilhard von Oberge’s Tristan und Isolde, 
Turheim and Freiberg’s continuations of Gottfried of Strasburg, 
and the German prose version; 3. The French fragments of 
Thomas von Britanje,f Gottfried of Strasburg’s Tristan und 
Isolde, the English Sir Tristrem in the Auchinleck MS., and 
Brother Robert’s Tristrams Saga ok /sondar. These three groups 
may be taken as representing the Sir Tristem traditions in their 
more elaborated stages of development. That the traditions con- 
tained by the pieces in the second group are identical with each 
other, and that the same must be said of the traditions contained 
in the pieces forming’ the third has already been proved by M, 
Bossert and Professor Kélbing. We shall proceed at once, there- 
fore, to give an analysis of the English Romance of Sir Tristrem, 
and then refer to some of its points of agreement and difference 
as compared with the other pieces belonging to its own group and 
to some of the points wherein its traditions vary from those con- 
tained in the others. 

Like Gottfried, the author of the Auchinleck poem begins 
after the usual custom by giving an account of the parentage 
of his hero. There is this difference, however, between them—a 
difference which forms one of the distinguishing features of the 
poems—that while in Gottfried the story of Tristrem’s origin 





* Fr. Michel, vol. i., pp. 3-212. 
t Ibid, iii., pp. 1-42 ; 83-85, ii., 1-85, ii., 80-2, 
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occupies some fifteen hundred lines, in the Auchinleck it is 
dismissed in less than two hundred and fifty. But to proceed to 
the story. Roland prince of Ermonie revolts against his suzerain 
Morgan. A fierce battle ensues and is followed by a truce of 
seven years. Roland immediately after departs for England and 
arrives at the Court of King Mark. Here a tourney is held, and 
Blanchefleur, the sister of Mark, with her ladies, is present. 
Blanchefleur is struck with the noble bearing of Roland and be- 
comes enamoured of him. Roland rides forth with Mark to battle 
and returns grievously wounded, and Blanchefleur is conducted 
by her ‘ maistresse ’ to the chamber of the wounded knight. Duke 
Morgan soon after breaks the armistice, and Rohand, whom 
Roland has left in charge of his province, asks assistance. 
Roland takes leave of Mark, and returns to his own dominions. 
He is followed by Blanchefleur, who is received by Rohand as 
Roland’s wife. Morgan assembles his knights; a battle 
follows. At first the victory leans towards Roland, but in the end 
he is treacherously slain. On hearing of his death Blanchefleur 
gives birth to a son, whom she names Tristrex: and hands over to 
the care of Rohand. At the same time she gives him ‘a ring of 
riche hewe’ as a token of the boy’s parentage. This was the 
closing act of her life. She dies immediately thereafter of a 
broken heart. 

Rohand having received charge of the child, adopts him as his 
son and calls him Tramtris. He educates him, and for fifteen 
years instructs him in all manner of crafts, in venery and 
minstrelsy and ‘in old lawes and newe,’ until the boy is more 
than a match for his companions, though at the same time ‘tho 
that bi him wore Of him weren ful blithe’ A great misfortune, 
however, is at hand. A Norwegian ship puts in at Sir Rohand’s 
hold, and the captain challenges those on shore to play him at 
chess for ‘tventi schilling.’ Tristrem accepts the challenge and 
again and again wins. The defeated captain refuses to pay his 
stake, and treacherously puts to sea, carrying Tristrem with him. 
A storm arises, and for nine weeks and more the ship is driven 
about, ‘the waves were so wode With winde. When the storm 
abates, -Tristrem is put ashore in an unknown land, where he 
wanders over hill and through forest until he finds a path and 
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meets a couple of palmers, who tell him that he is in England, 
and undertake to bring him to the King’s Court. On their way 
they meet a party of huntsmen breaking up stags, but so clumsily 
that Tristrem interposes and cuts up the quarry so deftly that 
the hunters take him to the Court and make his skill known to 
the King, by whom he is hospitably entertained and treated with 
great favour. 

Meanwhile Rohand, who when Tristrem was taken away was 
out hunting, having returned to his castle and found Tristrem 
absent, has been wandering through seven kingdoms and more in 
search of him. By good fortune he at length meets the two 
palmers whom Tristrem had accosted, and from them learns 
where Tristrem is. Clad in rags and wearing the appearance of 
a beggar rather than that of a knight, he presents himself at 
Mark’s gate and ask for admission. The porter at first drives 
him away, but the bribe of a couple of rings obtains admission 
for him to the presence of Tristrem. At first ‘ Tristrem knewe 
him no thing, And ferly Rohand thought;’ but a few words 
suffice to bring about a recognition. Tristrem recounts his 
adventures; Rohand is then clad as becomes his station, and 
introduced to Mark. Sitting beside the king he makes known 
to him who Tristrem is, how Roland had been treacherously slain 
by Morgan, how Blanchefleur had died, and how he had given 
out that Tristrem was his own son for fear of Morgan. Blanche- 
fleur’s ring, which had never left Tristrem’s finger, is recognised 
by Mark, and confirms his story. Tristrem is at once acknow- 
ledged by Mark as his nephew. But Tristrem also has heard 
Rohand’s story and his heart burns to avenge his father’s death, 
and to wrest his kingdom from the hands of Morgan who is now 
ruling in it. Mark, though not without regrets, supplies him 
with men and arms, and Rohand and Tristrem sail away with 
them to Ermonie. Morgan, on their arrival, is summoned to give 
up the kingdom, but refusing, is slain by the hand of Tristrem, 
who rules the country for the space of two years, and then having 
made Rohand king, sets out for his uncle’s Court. 

On his way he hears tidings that he had never heard before. 
Moraunt, brother of the Queen of Ireland, has come to claim a 
heavy and cruel tribute from Mark. Tristrem hastens to the 
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Court, learns from Mark’s own lips the nature of the tribute, 
then arms, and challenges Moraunt. They sail out ‘into the 
wide’ in their two ships, and land on an island, where, after a 
fierce fight, Moraunt’s skull is cleft in twain by Tristrem’s sword, 
and Tristrem himself is seriously wounded. For three years 
Tristrem is confined to bed by reason of his wounds. Wearied 
at last with inaction, he asks a ship from Mark, in order that he 
may travel and see fresh faces. The ship is granted and he sails 
with Governail from Carlioun. ‘Nine wouks and mare He 
hobbled up and down,’ and is at length driven ashore at Develin, 
‘an hauen in Ireland.’ There he is seized by the natives, and 
remembering that he has slain the Queen’s brother he assumes his 
old name of Tramtris, and gives out that he isatrader. He 
still, however, retains his skill in minstrelsy, and the Queen, 
drawn to him partly by his wounds and partly by his accomplish- 
ments, undertakes his cure and he is soon restored. 
At the time there was residing at the Court of Ireland, 
Isonde, the king’s daughter,— 
‘ Ysonde of heighe priis, 

The maiden bright of hewe, 

That wered fow and griis 

And scarlet that was newe. 

In warld was non so wiis 

Of craft that men knewe 

Withouten Sir Tramtris 

That al games of grewe 

On grounde. 


Hom longeth Tramtris the trewe, 
For heled was his wounde.’ 


She became the pupil of Tristrem, who, after staying a year at 
the Court of the King of Ireland, returned with Governail to 
the Court of King Mark. Here Tristrem describes the beauty 
and accomplishments of Isonde in terms so glowing that Mark 
wishes to have her for his Queen, and Tristrem is despatched to 
Ireland to ask her in marriage for him. 

Landing at Develin, Tristrem finds the inhabitants of the 
town fleeing in terror before a dragon. He arms himself, and, 
after a terrible encounter with the monster, breaks its ‘ nek bon,’ 
and cuts out its tongue, which he carries away in his hose; but 
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he has gone but ‘ten stride’ when the fetid exhalations from it 
throw him into a swoon. A steward coming up, cuts off the 
head of the dead dragon and carries it to Isonde as a trophy of 
his valour. Isonde, however, refuses to believe that he has slain 
the monster, and, with her mother, goes to learn for herself 

‘ Who that wonder wroght, 

That durst that dragon slo.’ 
They find Tristrem lying where he had swooned, and being 
restored to consciousness, he tells them that he is the slayer of 
the dragon, and how he had carried away the tongue and been 
‘venimed’ by it. The Queen draws the tongue out of his hose 
and believes him. On being asked who he is, Tristrem gives 
out that he is a merchant. Isonde, however, suspects that he is 
Tramtris; but having examined his sword, and found that the 
piece of metal taken out of Moraunt’s skull exactly fits a notch in 
it, she discovers that he is none other than Tristrem who slew 
her uncle, and is on the point of slaying him when he pleads 
that he is her old tutor and is come to ask her in marriage 
for the King of England. Matters are settled amicably, and 
it is agreed at the Irish Court that Tristrem ‘schuld Ysonde 
bring To Mark the riche King.’ 
Before the two set out for England, Isonde’s mother 
* Tok a drink of might, 

That loue wald kithe, 

And tok it Brengwain, the Bright, 

To think,’ 
instructing her to give it to lsonde and Mark on their ‘ spouseing 
a night.’ When the vessel is far out at sea, Isonde asks Breng- 
wain for a drink, and either from accident or design she fills 
up a golden cup with the ‘ drink of might.’ 

‘In al the wurld was nought 
Swiche drink as ther was in.’ 


Isonde asks Tristrem to pledge her. The two drink of the 
potent cup, and from that day forth ‘til her ending day’ no man 
might come between Isonde and Tristrem. 

For two weeks the lovers are left to themselves on the sea, 
when a wind blows them to England. Isonde is married to 
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Mark, and under cover of the night Brengwain is tricked upon 
Mark as his bride. Isonde, however, fears lest Brengwain should 
inform the King of what has passed between her and Tristrem 
and resolves to compass her death; but the two ruffians whom 
she engages to murder her, when they have carried her away into a 
secluded ravine, are induced by Brengwain to spare her, and to 
carry a message to Isonde, who, when she hears it, threatens 
that they shall be ‘hung and drain’; but learning that her maid 
is still living, she has her brought back and receives her into 
favour again. 

By and by there comes a harper from Ireland who had loved 
Isonde in other days. Mark is enchanted with his playing and 
bids him play again, promising to give him whatsoever he may 
ask. The harper plays, and asks for Isonde. Tristrem expostu- 
lates with Mark, but in vain. Isonde is given to the harper and 
‘To schip ther thai her bring So blithe ;’ but just as they are 
about to set sail Tristrem comes with his lute and obtains pos- 
session of her, and riding away with her into a wood, dwells with 
her there in a ‘loghe’ for six days, and on the seventh returns 
with her to Mark. 

Meriadok, a false friend of Tristrem, suspects that Isonde 
and Tristrem are in the habit of meeting secretly, and having 
obtained some evidence that his suspicions are well founded, 
communicates it to the King. To test her, Mark, at Meriadok’s 
suggestion, professes to Isonde that he is about to go on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and asks her 


‘ Loke now ous bi-twene, 
Who may the kepe fram care?’ 


Her answer is Tristrem, and Mark believes all Meriadok has 
said. But Isonde having related the matter to Brengwain, that 
wily maid seeing the mischief which is likely to arise, counsels 
her to go to Mark and say that Tristrem is her enemy. Isonde 
sees the mistake she has made, and having done as Brengwain 
suggests, Mark believes her and banishes Tristrem from his 
Court. Tristrem, however, lingers in the neighbourhood, and by 
means of slips of linden wood which he floats down the river, 
arranges a tryst with Isonde, who since his departure has 
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mourned him as dead. They meet as arranged, and are seen by 
a dwarf who overhears their plans for meeting again, and at their 
next meeting Mark himself is present, though carefully con- 
cealed. Tristrem, however, detects him and begins to upbraid 
Isonde with procuring his banishment. Isonde plays up to him, 
and Mark convinced of their innocence, makes Tristrem his 
Marshal. 

For three more years Tristrem and Isonde meet as before, 
when Meriadok again convinces Mark that Isonde is unfaithful 
to him. Tristrem is banished, and Mark takes his Queen to 
London that she may be proved by the ordeal of fire. As they 
are about to cross the Thames to the place where Isonde is to 
bear the hot iron, Tristrem clad as a beggar, and unknown to 
any save the Queen, offers to carry her to the ship. While 
carrying her he stumbles, 


‘ And on the quen fel he 
Next her naked side, 
That mani man might y-se 
San schewe.’ 
At the trial the Queen swears that she is a guiltless woman, and 
that no man except her husband had come so near her as the 
beggar who bore her to the barge. Thus 


* Swete Ysonde hath sworn 
Hir clene, that miri May.’ 


Tristrem is recalled from Wales, where he is supposed to be, 
and whence, after slaying the Giant Urgan, he returns, and is 
restored to his cities, and castles, and offices. 

Again Mark hears of the intrigues of the two lovers. This 
time he drives them both away from the Court. They betake 
themselves to the woods and there live together, until one day 
Mark/ when out hunting, sees the two lying sleeping with a 
naked sword between them. This he takes as a proof of their 
innocence, and leaves his glove between them. On awaking they 
recognise the glove. Knights come to recall them to the Court, 
and they return. But soon afterwards led by the dwarf, Mark 
sees with his own eyes the love between his Queen and Sir 
Tristrem. He sends knights to bring them to him, but they find 
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only Isonde. Tristrem has fled, and sorrowing at his separation 
from Isonde, he resumes his old life of knight-errantry and wanders 
far and wide. In Spain he slays three giants ; he visits the sons 
of Rohand, and then goes into Brittany. Here Isonde of the 
White Hands, daughter of Florentine, Duke of Brittany, hearing 
him sing a love-song which he had made for Isonde, the Queen, 
falls in love with him. Her father offers her to him in marriage, 
and the two are ‘spoused’; but looking at the ring Queen Isonde 
gave him when they last parted as a gage of love, Tristrem holds 
back from Isonde of the White Hands and refuses to consummate 
the marriage. Her father gives him broad lands, whither 
they ride. While out hunting one day Tristrem meets with 
Beliagog, a stern giant, whom he overcomes, and of whose lands 
he takes possession. Beliagog leads him to his ancestral hall and 
finds him workmen to build another, such as had never been built 
before. Here the loves of Tristrem and Isonde are figured with 
exquisite art, and Ganhardine, brother of Isonde of the White 
Hand, seeing the beauty of the Queen, does not wonder that 
Tristrem has made his sister a forsaken bride. Furthermore, he 
falls in love with the image of Brengwain; and he and Tristrem 
set out for England. 

Meantime Canados, the Constable of Mark’s kingdom, has en- 
deavoured to win the love of Isoxde, but has failed. After one 
of her interviews with him Isonde and Brengwain ride out, when 
they are seen in the distance by Tristrem and Ganhardine. 
Tristrem gives Ganhardine Isonde’s ring and sends him after 
them to say that he has come from him. The Queen recognises 
the ring and once more the lovers meet. But Canados has a spy 
among the Queen’s servants, and word being conveyed to him of 
Tristrem’s arrival, knights are sent out to arrest him, when 
Tristrem and Ganhardine flee. The latter goes far into 
‘Bretaine, but Tristrem lingers about ‘To wite what men wald 
say. By a stratagem on the part of Brengwain, Canados is got 
rid of and Tristrem and Isonde meet again. A tournament is 
subsequently held in which Canados is slain, and the MS. ends 
by telling how Tristrem slays with his own hand fifteen knights 
and more in defence of a young knight who bears his own name. 
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As already remarked, Professor Kélbing and M. Bossert have 


proved almost to a demonstration that the work we have thus 
rapidly analysed, Gottfried’s 7ristan, the fragments of Thomas 
von Britanje, printed by M. Fr. Michel, and Brother Robert’s 
Tristrams Saga belong to one and the same group, or represent 
the same series of tradition. But while in all essential respects 
the same, the identity of the four narratives, or to leave out the 
Saga, of the three poems is not complete. There are certain 
points in which they differ. Thus Gottfried’s poem is of an al- 
together different cast from that of the Auchinleck MS., and 
though not altogether dissimilar from that of Thomas von 
Britanje, is in some respects different also from that. Each poem 
moreover is strongly marked with the individuality of its author. 
Gottfried refers everything to the moral life; he explains, com- 
ments, allegorises. His Tristan is armed, not like Aeneas by 
Vulcan, but by Reason, Goodness, Magnanimity. In describing 
the grotto where Tristrem and Isonde for some time live in banish- 
ment, he not only describes each detail, but makes everything 
bear some reference to love. His narrative moves on with the 
greatest deliberation and he frequently digresses, as in the 
passage where he turns aside to argue with his poetical contem- 
poraries and to set forth his own ideas of art. The Auchinleck 
poem, on the other hand, is full of life and movement. Its author 
stops to explain nothing. He neither comments nor indulges in 
reflection, but hurries on with an almost breathless haste, showing 
a decided preference for external facts, knowing nothing of alle- 
gory, and making no attempt to paint a passion. He loves fight- 
ing, as M. Bossert remarks, for its own sake, and his descriptions 
of battle are veritable war-songs. While Gottfried is smooth, 
polished, and given to reflection, and much taken up with the 
thoughts and sentiments of his heroes, the Auchinleck poet is 
engrossed with their actions, is rugged and vigorous, cares little 
for what his heroes think, and is concerned chiefly with showing 
what they do. His poem was evidently written to be chanted, 
while Gottfried’s was as evidently written to be read by those 
noble knights and dames among whom he wished to be reckoned. 
Between him and Thomas von Britanje the likeness is consider- 
able. Thomas betrays the same preference for dwelling on the 
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thoughts and feelings, moods and tempers, hopes and disappoint- 
ments of his hero and heroine as Gottfried. His style is similar. 
He exhibits the same preference for antithesis, and the same 
fondness for repetition. In short, it is difficult not to believe that 
Gottfried found in Thomas not only an exact narrative of Tris- 
trem’s adventures, but also much of his poetic inspiration. 

There are other points in which these three poets differ. As 
a rule their poems, so far as they exist, are at one in respect to 
the order in which the incidents follow each other; but now and 
again they vary, both as to the facts and the order in which they 
occur. Thus in Gottfried, Blanchefleur does not own her love 
for Roland until he returns seriously wounded from battle ; but 
in the Auchinleck MS., she makes the confession when she sees 
him at the tournament. Again, the length of the truce between 
Roland and Morgan is given differently. Gottfried fixes it at 
one year; the Auchinleck poem makes it seven years. In 
respect to the violation of the truce, again, Gottfried simply says 
that Roland was made acquainted with it by messengers, while in 
the Anglo-Saxon poem he is said to have been informed of the 
fact by Rohand. And again, in the latter, Tristrem is called 
Tramtris when he is adopted by Rohand; but in Gottfried, he 
does not receive the name until he assumes it in Ireland. 
According to the English poem, Tristrem’s education by Rohand 
lasts fifteen years; but according to Gottfried only fourteen, 
while Thomas of Britanje does not say how long it lasted. Again, 
after Tristrem is put ashore by the Norwegian captain, the 
English poet represents him as making known his parentage when 
interrogated by the King ; his interrogators in Gottfried, on the 
other hand, are the hunters whom he astonishes with his skill in 
venery. In the passage which immediately follows respecting the 
arrival and recognition of Rohand at Mark’s Court, while all the 
three poems are in substantial agreement, in several particulars 
they differ, and the Auchinleck text is more in accordance with 
the French than with the German. These points of dissimilarity 
might be multiplied, but those mentioned are sufficient to indi- 
cate their character. They are of no great importance, and are 
such as might have been expected to occur. While showing that 
at least two of the authors exercised a certain amount of 
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independence in placing their work, so to say, on the canvas, 
they tell nothing against the theory that the three poems belong 
to one and the same group, and represent the traditions about 
Sir Tristrem in one and the same stage of development. In this 
connection there is one fact which deserves to be specially 
mentioned. As already remarked the three poems are all more 
or less fragmentary. Gottfried’s Tristan is unfinished ; all that 
we have of Thomas von Britanje is a number of fragments, and 
the poem of the Auchinleck MS., though nearly complete, has 
several lacunae and the conclusion is wanting. And the singular 
fact is that the three poems or fragments complete each other. 
Thus what is wanting in the French is supplied by the German 
and English ; what is wanting in the German is supplied by the 
English and French; and what is wanting in both the English 
and the German is supplied by Thomas von Britanje. Gottfried 
and Thomas again, supply many particulars which are not to be 
found in the Auchinleck MS., and afford in many parts a com- 
mentary and explanation of it. Or to take the most striking 
instance. Gottfried, as already remarked, breaks off just before 
the marriage of Tristrem with Isolde of the White Hands. The 
Auchinleck MS. brings the narrative down to the point where he 
is wounded while fighting in defence of the younger Tristrem. 
The Thomas fragments complete the story. The first, a fragment 
of 900 lines, begins exactly where Gottfried breaks off, and 
ends with the departure of Tristrem and Ganhardine for England. 
Other fragments relate the incidents which then follow as given 
in the English poem down to the point where Tristrem receives 
his wound; and the last fragment contains the conclusion— 
Tristrem lies tormented in body and in mind. He calls Gan- 
hardine to his side. They mourn their lot, and Ganhardine is 
despatched to England to fetch Isolde. Impatient for the return 
of the vessel which is to bring Mark’s Queen, Tristrem causes 
himself to be carried to the shore, but lest he should see the sig- 
nal of the black sail, which he has arranged with Ganhardine is 
to be hoisted instead of the white one, in the event of her refusal 
to come, he returns to the palace. The vessel soon appears in 
the distance bearing the Queen and Ganhardine. Isolde of the 
White Hands sees it and announces it to Tristrem. ‘ The sail is 
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black,’ she says in reply to his inquiry, and he falls back dead. 
Isolde disembarks, sees the tears of the people, and hears the 
tolling of the bells. She understands their meaning, and going 
straight to the couch on which the dead body of Tristrem lies, 
casts herself upon it, and dies, 

The second group of traditions is represented, as we have said, 
by the Tristan of Eilhard von Oberge, the Berox fragment, and 
the German prose romance. The points of difference are 
numerous, and sufficient to show that they are not simply variants 
of one and the same tradition, but that the traditions worked up 
are different, and that the works in which they are found belong 
to an earlier period. As ennumerated by M. Bossert they are 
these: (1) Roland, Prince of Lyonesse, marries the sister of 
Mark, King of Cornwall and returns with her to his own domains. 
She dies on board ship while on the voyage, after having given 
birth to Tristrem. Arrived at the age of chivalry, Tristrem 
takes leave of his father and enters the service of his uncle Mark. 
(2) Tristrem’s vessel is cast ashore in Ireland. A hair borne by 
a swallow causes him to be found and recognised by Isolde. (3) 
The love-potion acts only for a limited period. This expires after 
the sojourn in the desert. Tristrem voluntarily brings Isolde 
back to the King. The two lovers are shriven by a hermit in 
the desert. (4) Tristrem and Isolde are condemned to death. 
(5) Tristrem receives his fatal wound while engaged with a 
Knight who is holding the wife of Ganhardine captive. (6) 
Mark’s connection with Arthur. Tristrem becomes a Knight of 
the Round Table. (7) A number of individuals who play a 
subordinate part, are introduced ; others who appear in the third 
group are wanting. So also (8) are certain episodes: the adven- 
ture in the Norwegian ship; the defeat of the giant in Wales ; 
and the incidents in which Rohand and Morgan appear.* Here 
we are evidently on older ground, and nearer to the original Cel- 
tic sources. The traditions bear witness to the existence of more 
barbarous customs and of a greater belief in the supernatural. 

The French prose Romance of Luc de Gast, translated, as he 
tell us, from the Latin, occupies a quite independent position 





* Pp. 124, 
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and seems to stand midway between the two groups to which we 
have been referring. While containing incidents which are 
common to both of them, it contains others which, though found 
in one of them, are not found in both, and others, again, which 
are in neither. Like the older group it connects Mark and 
Tristrem with the Court of King Arthur. Like the younger or 
Thomas group, on the other hand, it makes the effects of the 
love-potion, administered by Brengwain, permanent. With the 
older group, again, it makes Tristrem take service with Mark, 
and says nothing of the adventure in the Norwegian vessel, or 
even of Rohand and Morgan ; but unlike either it represents his 
mother as dying in a forest while in quest of her husband, whom 
a fairy has enchanted and hid. Unlike either, again, it attri- 
butes Tristrem’s introduction to Isolde and her mother to his 
skill on the harp, and causes him to receive his death wound 
while assisting the brother of Isolde of the White Hands in a 
love intrigue. It concludes not with the death of the lovers, but 
with their burial and the touching story of the sympathetic plant. 
Mark orders them to be buried in his own chapel and from the 
tomb of Tristrem there springs up a plant which creeps along 
the wall and descends into the grave of Isolde. The King 
orders it to be cut down three times, but every morning it is 
found to have recovered its growth and to be more verdant than 
before, and ever since it has overshadowed the two graves.* The 
Romance may indeed be called that of Sir Tristrem, but it repre- 
sents a set of traditions different from that either of the Kilhard 





* * Such plants,’ observes Dunlop, (Hist. of Fiction, i. 205), ‘are common 
in the old ballads. The Scotch ballad Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, con- 
cludes— 

** Lord Thomas was buried without Kirk wa’, 
Fair Annet within the quiere ; 
And o’ the tane thair grew a birk, 
The other a bonny briere, 
And ay they grew, and ay they threw, 
As they fain would be near.”’ 
According to an old Spanish version of the legend, Isolde survived Tris- 
trem, and became a mother in consequence of partaking of a lily which 


grew upon his grave. 
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or of the Thomas group of writings. It forms in fact, as already 
remarked, one of the romances of the Holy Graal cycle, and re- 
presents, perhaps, those traditions of Sir Tristrem which were 
preserved and elaborated in the monasteries of Ireland and Wales. 

Of the authors of the principal Tristrem pieces some are toler- 
ably well known; others are not. Among the first are Eilhard 
von Oberge, Gottfried and his continuators, Ulrich von Tur- 
heim and Heinrich von Freiberg, and Luc de Gast. Of the 
author of the Berox fragment, on the other hand, very little is 
known. He names himself Berox, and from the fact that his 
poem has, as M. Bossert remarks, a very pronounced English 
taint the inference may probably be drawn that he was an Anglo- 
Norman trouvere. Very little more can be ascertained about 
Thomas von Britanje. He certainly lived before 1210, and from 
his name he was apparently a trouvere residing either at the 
English Court or in some part of Great Britain, or it may be in 
Brittany. Further, he was well versed, as Gottfried informs us, 
in the legendary lore of the Celts, and, as he tell us himself, he 
had taken Breri or Bledri as his master or authority for the 
Tristrem legend. Like Gottfried after him, he complained that 
while many had attempted to narrate the story of Sir Tristrem, 
his master alone had told it rightly.* Lastly, by the beginning 
of the Thirteenth Century he had attained to considerable cele- 
brity as a poet, and was regarded by many as the only authority 
for the true story of Sir Tristrem, and thus had acquired the 
name of True Thomas. The opinion that he was the author of 
the English metrical Romance is altogether untenable. There is 





* * Seigneurs, cest cunte est mult divers . . . 
Entre cels qui solent cunter 
E del cunte Tristran parler, 
Il en cuntent diversement, 
Oi en ai de plusur gent ; 
Asez sait que chescun en dit, 
Et go qu’il unt mis en escrit. 
Més sulum go que j’ai oi 
Nel dient pas solum Breri, 
Ky solt les gestes, é les cuntes 
De toz les reis, de toz les cuntes 
Ki orent esté en Bretaingne,’ 
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not a single word in the poem to suggest that he was. On the 
contrary the opening words of the Romance indicate as plainly 
as possible that he was not. 
‘I was at Ertheldoun 

With Thomas spake Y thare ; 

Ther herd Y rede in roune 

Who Tristrem gat and bare, 

Who was King with croun, 

And who him fostered yere, 

And who was bold baroun, 

As thair elders ware. 

By yere 

Thomas telles in toun 

This auentours as thai ware.’ 


These lines leave no doubt whatever that Thomas—the Thomas 
von Britanje of whom we are now speaking—was not the author 
who wrote them. All they imply is that the writer, whoever he 
was, visited Erceldoune and there heard the story as related by 
a certain Thomas—but what Thomas, or who this Thomas 
was, is not said. Elsewhere, also, in the poem Thomas is cited 
as the authority, just as Gottfried cites him, and just as Thomas 
cites Breri. 

The author of the Auchinleck Sir Tristrem, the opening lines 
of which we have just cited, is unknown. The facts which may 
be gathered from his poem respecting him are extremely scanty. 
In addition to those we have just mentioned, they are these: 
He was an Englishman, and adopted the story as told by 
‘Thomas’ as the only genuine source for the history of Tristrem. 
This is absolutely all that can with certainty be inferred from the 
poem respecting him; but even this suggests many diffi- 
culties, and affords room for abundant controversy. The ques- 
tions are at once suggested: Who was the Thomas with whom 
the author spoke? Who was the author of the poem he heard 
read? When composing his poem, did he depend wholly on 
what he had heard read, that is, on his memory, or had he his 
original before him? In what dialect did he write? Of course, 
there are always behind these the doubts as to how much of the 
introduction is true, and how much is due merely to style and 


mannerism. Hypercritical these doubts can not be called. The 
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literary habits of the times compel the candid inquirer to bear 
them constantly in mind. But leaving them aside, what answers 
do the known facts permit to be given to the above questions? 

The Thomas with whom the author spoke is usually supposed to 
be Thomas of Erceldoune, otherwise known as Thomasthe Rhymer. 
Assuming that this opinion is correct, it is clear thattheauthorof the 
poem, #.¢., of the English poem, was not Thomas the Rhymer, but 
another—one who spoke with him. Further, assuming that this 
Thomas with whom the author spoke, was Thomas of Erceldoune, all 
that can be inferred from the opening lines about him is that ‘ he 
rede in roune’ the story of Tristrem, and was in the habit of telling 
it ‘in toun.’ But even admitting this, it says not a word in favour 
of the theory that Thomas of Erceldoune was the author of the 
English poem. The facts set down in the opening lines, that the 
author was at Erceldoune and there spoke with Thomas and heard 
the story of Tristrem, are untouched. In other words, the 
evidence of these lines is clearly and decisively against the Ercel- 
doune authorship of the poem, and in favour of the opinion that 
its author was another than the Rhymer. It is customary to cite 
Mannyng of Brunne’s lines in support of the Erceldoune author- 
ship of the poem; but in the face of the distinct statements of 
the poem itself, it is useless to cite them. The Thomas they 
refer to in connection with the Sir Tristrem Romance must evi- 
dently be some other Thomas. Probably it was none other than 
Thomas von Britanje, the disciple of Breri. One thing is clear, 
Mannyng in the verses referred to is simply reiterating the com- 
plaints about the narratives of Sir Tristrem which had been made 
before about them by Thomas von Britanje, Gottfried, and the 
author of the English Romance.* 

So far we have spoken only of the authorship of the English 
or Auchinleck poem. Our second question refers to the author- 
ship of the poem or romance which the English author heard, or 
professes to have heard, read at'Erceldoune, and which he avowedly 
takes as his authority for the adventures. That the author of 
this poem was Thomas von Britanje there can be little doubt. 





* For a number of other remarks respecting the Erceldoune authorship 
of the Auchinleck poem, see vol. ix. p. 330 of this Review. 
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In the first place, the English writer has evidently followed a 
French model, and to some extent is a translator from the 
French, as Gottfried and Brother Robert were. ‘A great 
number of expressions occurring in the poem indicate,’ M. Bossert, 
observes, ‘a French origin and show that the Tristrem has not 
escaped the influence which prevailed in England after the Nor- 
man Conquest. The terms which refer to the chase, to war, and 
to life in the castles are borrowed from France. Certain words 
are directly transcribed from a French original; thus Tristrem 
assumes the garb of a mesel or mendicant leper, in order to escape 
recognition at the Court of Mark; the philtre is always called 
the coupe, while the French fragment of Berox which has a very 
pronounced English taint, employs the word lovendris.”* And 
in the second place, the English author always mentions Thomas 
as his authority, and as the traditions he follows are, as already 
pointed out, identical with those of Thomas of Britanje, it is clear 
that this Thomas, Thomas von Britanje, is the one to whom he 
refers. Here, however, we are met with another question and one 
on which it could be wished that there were more evidence to be 
had—the question, namely, whether Thomas of Erceldoune and 
Thomas von Britanje were the same or different. 

M. Bossert is of opinion that they were the same. Following 
up the remarks cited above, he continues: ‘To the proofs 
furnished by the comparisons of the texts fall to be added the 
indications given by the writers themselves. The English poet 
avers that he has found at Erceldoune, a village in Great Britain, 
the true source of the tradition of Tristrem, and the German 
poet invokes the authority of a master of adventures of 
Britain; both name their model Thomas, and their works 
resemble each other from beginning to end; is it not evident that 
Thomas of Erceldoune who has inspired the Sir Tristrem and 
Thomas von Britanje whom Gottfried has followed, are one and 
the same author?’ We do not think they are. It does not fol- 
low that because the author says he was at Erceldoune, that he 
was there. It may seem extremely sceptical to say so; but the 
scepticism is warranted by the literary habits of the times. And 





* P, 99. 
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again, it does not follow that because the author of the English 
version heard the true story of Sir Tristrem read ‘in roune’ at 
Erceldoune that Thomas of Erceldoune was its author. The as- 
sumption that he was is altogether unwarranted. It might just 
as well be said that Thomas of Erceldoune was the author of 
Cursor Mundi, of Sir Ferumbras, or of any other work of unknown 
origin, because it had been heard read there. The fact is, the Eng- 
lish poem affords no evidence whatever either as to the authorship 
of the French fragments of Thomas or as to the identity of Thomas 
of Erceldoune with Thomas von Britanje. All that its author 
asserts is that he heard the story as related by Thomas read at 
Erceldoune and the inference from his silence as to the identity of 
Thomas of Erceldoune with Thomas von Britanje is that he was 
aware they were not the same and knew they were different. 
Against this the assertion 
‘ Bi yere 
As Thomas telles in toun 
This auentours as thai ware’ 

makes nothing. On the contrary, it may be adduced in sup- 
port of it; for if the reference is here to the French poem of 
Thomas von Britanje, we must suppose the author’s meaning to 
be that Thomas recited the adventures of Sir Tristrem year by 
year at Erceldoune in French or Norman-French. But even 
admitting that he did, it does not follow that he was the author 
of the ‘auentours.’ He may have simply recited the composition 
of another. Had he been their actual author, it is only natural 
to suppose that the writer of the English poem would have said 
so. But he does not. And further, there is always the doubt— 
referred to a little ago and so difficult of solution—as to how 
much of the introduction to the English version is poetic feigning, 
and how much is literally true. As the matter stands, and until 
more and better evidence is forthcoming, we are unable to think 
with M. Bossert, and are disposed to believe that Thomas of 
Ercildoune and Thomas von Britanje were not the same. 

Turning now in the last place to the dialect of the Auchinleck 
poem we are met by two theories. One is that it was written in 
the Scottish dialect of the Thirteenth Century, and the other 
that it is a ‘southernised copy of an older Northumbrian romance.’ 
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The Scottish theory may be dismissed without ceremony. At 
the time the poem was composed the ‘ Scottish’ dialect in the 
sense in which that term is now employed, viz., to designate a 
dialect spoken exclusively north of the Tweed, did not exist. 
Practically the same dialect was spoken, with but very slight 
variations, from the Humber to the Frith of Forth; 
the only reason for calling the poem ‘Scottish’ seems to be 
that it is found in a MS. which has a Scottish name. Along 
with it is a number of pieces some of which might just as well be 
called Scottish, but which no one, except perhaps Dr. Laing and a 
few others, have ever dreamed of regarding as such. The actual 
text betrays two dialects—Northern and Southern English. The 
inflexional forms of the Southern dialect prevail ; but the theory 
of the Ercildoune authorship of the poem has led this to be ex- 
plained by the supposition that their presence is due to the zeal 
of a Southern transcriber. It is quite competent to maintain, 
however, that the dialect of the poem was originally Southern or 
rather Midland English, and that the comparatively few 
Northern inflexional forms are due to the zeal of some Northern 
copyist. The possession of the author’s original MS., or 
certainty as to who he really was would of course settle the point. 
But wanting the one and being ignorant of the other, and bear- 
ing in mind the liberties copyists were in the habit of taking 
with their texts and their vagaries in orthography, the alternative 
hypothesis is at least as good as the other. For the present, 
however, we prefer to leave the matter as it stands—an open 
question. 
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GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRriTIKEN (Viertes Heft). 
1889.—Herr Pfarrer Scharfe of Stutgart contributes the first 
article in this number, ‘ Die schriftstellerische Originalitit des 
ersten Petrusbriefs.’ In it he subjects the epistle to a minute 
critical examination in order to bring out its literary character- 
istics, and show how the influence of the LX X. had affected the 
thought aud style of the writer. In this way he seeks to establish 
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the author’s independence of Paul and the Pauline school, and so 
strengthen the argument for the Epistle’s authenticity—Dr. 
Georg Runze, Privat-Docent in Berlin, follows and treats of 
‘Die vierfache Wurzel des ausserchristlichen Unsterblichkeits- 
glaubens und ihr Korrelat in der christlichen Jenseitshoffnung.’ 
This fourfold root of the belief in a future life he finds in, first, 
the fear of death and the wish to prolong life; secondly, in the 
tendency of the human mind to carry over by analogy the experi- 
ences of dreams to the life after death; thirdly, its grasping the 
idea of causation; and, fourthly, its estimate of the dignity of a 
human personality. Dr. Runze works out his theme with elabor- 
ate care, so far as this section of his paper carries him, which is 
only to the end of part second, the analogies from dreams.— Herr 
Ludwig Conrady furnishes a study, historical and critical, of the 
‘ Protevangelion’ of James.—Herr Pfarrer Enders gives three 
letters supplementary to Vogt’s recent collection of Bugenhagen’s 
correspondence, (‘Dr. Johannes Bugenhagens Briefwechsel’) a 
work which is reviewed in this number later on by Dr. H. 
Hering. Dr. Hering has also here a short paper on ‘Die 
Urkunde des Treptower Landtagsabschiedes vom Jahre 1534,’ 
and his recent book, ‘ Doktor Pomeranus, Johannes Bugenhagen’ 
is reviewed, the review bringing this number to a close. 
DevutscHe Runpsconwau (April, May, June).—The contribu- 
tion most likely to prove interesting to the general reader is that 
which bears the title,‘ Franz Dingelstedt. Blitter aus seinem 
Nachlass.’ It is edited, or to use his own expression, supplied with 
marginal notes, by Herr Julius Rodenberg. None was better 
fitted for the task, for Herr Rodenberg was Dingelstedt’s 
intimate friend through a long course of years, and had better 
opportunities than probably any other contemporary writer, of 
understanding a man about whose character most conflicting 
opinions have been expressed, although on one point, his influence 
on the development of the German stage, there never was or 
could be anything but unanimity. Besides extracts from Dingel- 
stedt’s Diary, Herr Rodenberg gives a humorous and satirical 
poem, ‘ Die Ressource,’ which will be read with special enjoyment 
by those who are acquainted with the ways of the ‘ haute volée’ 
in a small German town such as Rinteln, where the poet was 
brought up, and of which the sketch given by him was as true a 
very few years ago, and is very likely yet, as when he wrote it at 
the age of sixteen, in 1830.—The essay, or rather the lecture, of 
which a report is contributed by Herr G. Riimelin, and in which 
he considers the question whether German prose has improved or 
degenerated since the classical days of Goethe and Schiller, 
arrives, in its conclusion, at a kind of compromise. It admits 
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that there are at present fewer pre-eminently great writers, but it 
maintains that, on the other hand, the general standard of prose 
writers is superior to what it then was.—A paper by Dr. Ludwig 
Meyer contrasts the present treatment of the insane with that to 
which they have been subjected at various periods and in various 
countries.— Although, so far as is known to us, centenary-hunters 
in this country allowed the three hundredth anniversary of 
Thomas Hobbes’s birthday to pass unnoticed, Germany, or at 
least one German writer, Herr Ferdinand Ténnies, has taken care 
that an event not without importance in the history of philosophy 
should not be wholly uncommemorated. Somewhat late in the 
day, for Hobbes was born in 1588, he comes forward with an 
essay in which, those whom the subject may interest, will find a 
very able exposition of the English philosopher’s system.—A new, 
or at least comparatively new, edition of Martial has teen made 
by Herr Hiibner, a peg whereon he hangs an essay on epigrams 
in general, and on those of the Latin poet in particular. Were 
a criticism of this contribution required, it might be expressed in 
the one word ‘ padding.’—The article headed ‘ Geschichte einer 
vornehmen Dame im achtzehnten Jahrhundert,’ is based on the 
biography of the Comtesse Héléne Potocka, published last year 
by ‘ Lucien Perey,’ whose real name, however, is Mlle. Luce 
Herpen.—The May number contains a contribution which will be 
of interest not only to the scientific world, but to all cultured 
readers. It consists of a series of letters written by Julius 
Robert von Mayer, the celebrated scientist, the first who gave 
clear expression to the theory of the equivalence of heat and 
movement, and calculated the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
The letters, which are addressed to Mayer’s friend Griesinger, are 
doubly valuable. In the first place, they bring Mayer before the 
reader in the first moment of his discovery, and before the result 
of the labours which had brought conviction to his own mind 
had yet been given to the public. In addition to this, they con- 
tain an explanation of the theory intended for one who was in no 
way aspecialist. It is, therefore, expressed with greater simplicity 
than was necessary when Mayer addressed himself to scientific 
men. The work of editing these letters has been entrusted to 
Professor Preyer, whose name is a sufficient guarantee that 
nothing calculated to make them thoroughly clear and intelligible 
to the reader of the present day has been omitted.—In a thought- 
ful and able essay on ‘ Hamlet,’ Professor Paulsen develops the 
idea, that Shakespeare’s tragedy is not to be regarded as an 
apology for pessimism, but that, on the contrary, the Prince of 
Denmark’s fate is held up as a warning against it.—Since the 
name of the author of the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ emerged from the 
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obscurity which had long surrounded it, considerable interest has 
very naturally been excited, and scraps of information concerning 
Max Schneckenburger have at various times been communicated 
to the public, but Herr Lang is the first who has been able to 
gather materials for a complete sketch. Although Schnecken- 
burger’s mercantile career was not an eventful one, and although 
his now famous song remained comparatively unknown for over 
twenty years after his death, the events with which ‘The Watch 
on the Rhine’ is inseparably connected doubtless justify the 
publication of what is, in itself, insignificant enough.—The two 
most notable contributions to the third of the quarter’s numbers 
are the continuation and conclusion, respectively, of the articles 
on Mayer and Dingelstedt.—Another interesting production deals 
at considerable length with the military resources of Italy.—The 
Russian novelist, Dostojeweski, who has of late been going the 
round of most periodicals in most countries, is again brought 


before the reader by Herr Eugen Zabel. 


WEsTERMANNS Monats-Herte (April, May, June).—In 
these three numbers considerable space is, as usual, devoted to 
those descriptive sketches which take the reader from month to 
month through most of the interesting cities of the world. This 
time the fireside tourist begins his travels in Genoa. With Herr 
Fritz Lemmermayer for his guide, he can wander through the 
old Italian town to which the popular voice assigns the title of 
‘la Superba,’ though its detractors further qualify the epithet by 
adding that it is the spot in and around which the sea has no 
fish, the mountains no trees, men no honour, and women no 
shame: ‘mare senza pesci, montagne senz’ alberi, uomini senza 
fede, donne senza vergogna.’ The interest of Herr Lemmer- 
mayer’s able sketch is heightened by a series of no less than 
twenty-five excellent illustrations. It runs through the first two 
numbers.—In addition to this the April part devotes an article 
to the liliputian principality of Lippe. In point of fact there are 
two microscopic states of that name in Germany, Lippe-Schaum- 
burg and Lippe-Detmold. It is the latter which Herr August 
Trinius has chosen for the subject of his paper. For its histori- 
cal importance Lippe depends on one event. It includes within 
its narrow limits the Teutoburger forest, where Hermann defeated 
the legions of Augustus under the command of Varus. The 
event is commemorated by a monument which represents Her- 
mann brandishing his sword in a threatening manner in the direc- 
tion, not of Italy, but of France. Nor, indeed, is this hint 
necessary to indicate the sentiments which led to the erection of 
the ‘Denkmal,’ As long as the triumph of Hermann was the 
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only thing associated with it, it was so difficult to arouse 
enthusiasm that the monument remained in a half-finished con- 
dition for years. After the Franco-German war, however, it was 
discovered that Hermann was one of the founders of German 
unity, and that it was his spirit which, surviving the changes of 
eighteen centuries, had led to the triumph of the German over 
the Latin race. Then patriotism made up its mind to complete 
the Denkmal. It was inaugurated in 1875; it had been planned 
in 1819, and begun in 1838.—Herr Konrad Alberti contributes 
a literary study, of which the subject is ‘Silvio Pellico’; and 
though he has nothing very new or original to say about the 
author of ‘ Le mie Prigioni,’ he has been able to shape the old 
materials into a very readable essay.—A short article which Herr 
Schumann entitles, ‘Die Eisverhiltnisse der Siidpolarregion ’ 
contains a moderate amount of information gathered chiefly from 
the accounts given by Wilkes and Ross nearly half a century 
ago.—A photographic expedition to the peninsula of Sinai has 
supplied Herr Vogel with materials which he has turned to 
excellent use in an article full of interesting information 
concerning a part of Syria but little known to travellers, and, of 
course, still less to the general public.—Herr Wilhelm Richter 
is exceedingly instructive in the short paper which he devotes to 
‘Salt,’ and so is Herr Ledebur who, writing about the most 
important metal of the present time, details the various processes 
used in the production of steel—Two biographies occur in the 
May number. One of them, written by Herr Kleinschmidt, 
recapitulates what most people already know about Peter the 
Great; the other introduces a less known character, Eduard 
d’Alton, one of Goethe's friends and correspondents. Some 
hitherto unpublished letters from the poet are included in the 
sketch ; they are not, however, of much importance.—An article 
well worthy of attention is that which Herr Eugen Niethe 
entitles ‘The Waves of the Sea.’ It contains an interesting 
exposition of what is called the ‘ trochoid theory’ of the forma- 
tion and movement of the waves, and though not by any means 
light reading, will fully repay careful perusal.—aA critical and 
literary study of the works of the Austrian dramatist, Grillpar- 
zer, is contributed by Herr Ernst Wechsler.—Under the heading 
‘Ferien colonien’ (Holiday Colonies), there is an interesting 
account of the origin and development of the system devised by 
a Swiss clergymen, Herr Walter Bion, for giving poor children 
the benefit of a stay in the country during the summer.—In the 
third number the descriptive paper is from the pen of Herr 
Theobald Fischer, whose wanderings through the south of Spain 
are sketched in a pleasant and most readable style. 
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PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (April, May, June).—The table 
of contents is headed by an extract from the fourth volume of 
Professor Heinrich von Treitschke’s ‘ History of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century.’ It deals with the Revolution in Brunswick 
in 1830, into the details of which it enters with considerable 
minuteness. In spite of his well-known absolutist tendencies the 
author justifies the open rebellion against constituted authority on 
the ground of the sovereign’s worthlessness and incapacity. The 
whole tone of the article, however, suggests a doubt whether 
Professor Treitschke is not influenced at least as much by his 
thoroughly Prussian hatred of the Guelphs as by his sympathy 
with the oppressed Brunswickers.—In an article entitled ‘ Ein 
Gang durch die neue Kaiserliche Wohnung im Berliner 
Schlosse, Herr Paul Seidel gives a description of the changes 
and improvements which are being carried out under the 
Emperor’s directions, in that part of the Palace which he has 
chosen for his residence.—The first number closes with a short 
paper in which Herr Otto Harnak examines the second part of 
‘Faust,’ with a view to proving that it is in reality not so unin- 
telligible as it is reputed to be.—In the May part, Herr Hermann 
Conrad has a very able article on Grillparzer. It extends over 
nearly sixty pages, and contains critical analyses of the Austrian 
dramatist’s chief productions, from the ‘ Ahnfrau’ to the * Jiidin 
von Toledo.—A recently published ‘History of the German 
Navy’ is reviewed at great length by Vice-Admiral Batsch, who 
has fault to find with nearly everything in it, including the title. 
—In a paper bearing the title ‘ Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
Mirztage 1848,’ Herr Otto Perthes publishes some extracts from 
the ‘ Politischen Aufzeichnungen iiber das Jahr 1848’ written by 
his father, Clemens Theodor Perthes, partly immediately after 
the events therein recorded, and partly at a later date. The 
writer’s authorities are said to have been persons who played an 
important part during the ‘March days.’ Amongst those 
mentioned are the Minister of War, Von Roon, Count Albert 
Pourtalés, Count von der Goltz, General Fischer, and Count 
Oriola.—The provisions of last year’s Railway Bill are explained 
by Herr Ulrich, whose opinion of them is that they are, to a cer- 
tain extent, calculated to remedy existing evils, provided they be 
duly carried out; but he appears to entertain considerable doubt 
as to whether this is likely to be the case.—Of the remaining 
articles, two are biographical, ‘ Albrecht Ritschl’ and ‘ Die 
Memoiren des Fiirsten Adam Czartoryski.’—The last of the con- 
tributions to the third number explains the theory of the forma- 
tion and the influence of glaciers. 
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ITALY. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (April 1st).—A. Franchetti begins a 
paper on ‘ The French Revolution, and the National Political 
Conscience in Italy,’ making use of documentary investigations 
into the pe of things in Italy and the first signs of new 
political life in that country.—E. Ferri describes Garibaldi as 
revealed in the General’s memoirs, which show him to ‘have 
been a man of action, of single-minded character, easily im- 
pressed by external nature, of an old-world frankness and jovi- 
ality, warlike genius, and especially grand in his capability of 
high sentiment, filial affection, and generous conceptions of hu- 
manity; so that, among the grand military figures of the world, he 
appears as one of the mildest and most humane.’—An elegant 
little comedy by Leo di Castelnuova, and the continuation ot 
the novel ‘ To-morrow’ by Neera, give lightness to this num- 
ber—The most solid articles are one on ‘Co-operative 
Societies, and ‘Industry in the Romagna, by E. Cavalieri; 
and on ‘Military Administration, by an ex-Minister, who 
advocates a commission of inquiry into the state of military 
affairs in Italy.—Signor Bonghi concludes his detailed descrip- 
tion of Eton College.—The bibliographical bulletin notices J. 
K. Ingram’s ‘ History of Political Economy,’ praising its broad 
and accurate exposition of the doctrines and principles which 
prevailed before Adam Smith, but opining that, as to what 
specially belongs to the history of political economy in England, 
there are very many serious gaps in the book.—(April 16th). 
—K. Panzacchi writes an enthusiastic article on Edmund de 
Amicis’s ‘On the Ocean.’—D, Silvagni commences an account 
of ‘Fabrizio Guicciardi,’ a captain of adventure in Rome in 
1700.— W.’ writes on Italian politics in Africa, advising the 
withdrawal of the Italian troops at Massowa, and their substi- 
tution by a civil governor and native troops—J. Massarini 
writes on ‘ Italy and Sorrow in the Lyrics of a Foreigner.’ The 
lyrics meant are those by Maurice Faucon.—C. F. Ferraris 
writes on ‘Charitable Institutes before Parliament;’ and R. 
Erculei on the ‘ Ceramic Exhibition at Rome.’ 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (May Ist).—Professor Brizio writes 
an article on the Laocoon, pointing out Lessing’s mistake in 
believing that the idea of the group was taken from Virgil's 
description, and agreeing with Goethe that the eldest son 
escapes from the gripe of the serpent, which is sufficient to 
show that the idea was taken from the description of the epic 
poet Arcturos, who made only one son perish. Professor 
Brizio mentions all the latest modern criticisms, and concludes 
this first paper by saying that Henke has not resolved the 
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question of the period at which the group was executed.—A. 
Salandra writes an interesting article on ‘ Ancient Socialism,’ 
founding it on the book of that name by Professor Cognetti 
de Martus.—G. Barzelotti continues his study of Philosophic 
Pessimism in Germany.—Neera’s novel ‘To-morrow’ is 
finished.—C. Ferraris concludes his chapters on ‘ Charitable 
Institutes before the Parliament.’—C. Anfossi writes about 
poisons, pointing out the general carelessness in selling such 
drugs, and their presence in various materials and cosmetics. 
—G. Chiarini criticises G. Pisa’s translation of Lewis's ‘ Life of 
Goethe,’ as often imperfect, and hopes it may be amended in 
a future edition of an excellent and commendable book.—The 
reviewer of foreign literature, E. Nencione, praises the ‘ Ima- 
ginary Sonnets’ by E. Lee Hamilton, and translates several 
into Italian prose. He considers E. Henigen, in his ‘ Dickens 
and Poe,’ unjustly severe on the great novelist, but more con- 
scientious in his treatment of the poet. Still he does not con- 
vince his readers. Sime’s ‘ Life of Goethe’ is called a model of 
biography, and the Hon. Mrs. Lawley’s ‘ Vittoria Colonna’ is 
commended for its simple style, good arrangement, and ap 
evident love of the subject. The critic, however, points out 


some mistakes in the on 16th).—An important 


article, ‘ Thoughts on Italian Policy,’ is commenced by the 
Senator G. Jacini, who divides for consideration the last thirty 
years of Italian policy into two distinct periods; the first be- 
ginning with the armistice of 1859, and frees when, in 1866, 
the Austrians withdrew from Venice and the French from 
Rome. He describes this period as the fight for national exis- 
tence, when, all being in ruins from the overthrow of the old 
States, everything had to be remade; and shows that the 
ages, of that period had full success, although not crowned 

y a military victory. The second period which followed was 
distinguished from the first by the fact that the Italian nation 
had now full power to —— of itself and choose its own 

olicy. The writer then fully discusses the second period and 
its difficulties, and the gradual sinking of the nation into a 
hybrid system, which he calls a pseudo-parliamentary régime 
on which volumes might be written. He designates that 
régime as the principal fount of the diseased and perilous state 
into which the national organism had fallen—the nursing- 
mother of all the bad passions inherent in human nature—the 
pre og of all the good qualities inherent in Italians. He 
describes its bad effect, especially on financial equilibrium, 
which, however, he considers providential, as this kind of 
effect is more evident to the multitude, who will demand its 
correction. But the worst symptom of all he considers to be 
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what he calls the ‘ political mania for grandeur.’—Professor 
Carducci has an interesting article on ‘The Italy of 1831 in 
French Poetry.’—Professor Brizio ends his account of all the 
study that has been devoted to the Laocoon, which study, he 
says, constitutes a hymn in praise of German philosophy and 
archeology. — Signor Barzelotti ends his examination into 


* Pessimistic Philosophy in Germany and the Moral Problem 


of our Time,’ by deciding that pessimism, far from being a 
doctrine or system, is the symptom of a state of mind which 
feels itself miserable because outside the historic ideality by 
which, for centuries, the inner wants of the heart have tnd 
reconciled with those of the intellect. Positive and critical 
science denies or ignores those wants, but cannot prevent 
their true or supposed cessation from being felt as the utter 
loss of all value in human life. 


LA Nuova ANTOLOGIA (June Ist).—Signor Jacini’s ‘Thoughts 
on Italian Politics, goes on to describe the bad effect of the 
political mania for grandeur in all the various phases of policy, 
such as the Irredentist, Tunisian, and Papal questions. His 
future chapter will dwell on the German Alliance.—F. de 
Renzis writes on the ‘Woman-question,’ and, in the course of 
his article, points out that Italian women were the first to 
raise their voices against the injustice done to women. In 
1600, Modesta Pozzi de Zorzi wrote a book on ‘The Merit of 
Women, and the next year on ‘ The Nobility and Excellence 
of Women, and the Defects of Men’; while in 1621, Lucrezia 
Brusati wrote a book entitled ‘The Victory of Women.’ 
Signor de Renzis examines into the causes of the inequality 
between the sexes, and declares that the task of modern society 
is undoubtedly to compensate woman for the injustice she has 
suffered, and to restoring her to the full and unrestricted 
possession of her civil rights and liberty. In conclusion, he 

uotes Michelet’s words—‘ The worst fate of woman is to live 
alone,’ and says that this is exactly the harm which the new 
ideal views of women’s rights may do. He discusses the 
marriage question ; considers marriage to be woman’s natural 
destiny. But it is a social injustice to deny women the very 
greatest liberty to compete with men in all walks of life, an 
injustice which no doubt will be removed; but at the same 
time women ought to be prepared for their future destiny by 
assiduously cultivating the healthy gifts of the heart.— 
— 16th).—S. Jacini concludes his ‘Thoughts on Italian 

olitics’ which, on the whole, coincide with much of Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent article on ‘Naples and Italy’ in the Nine- 
teenth Century.—E. Nencione, reviewing some Italian novels, 
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calls the Neapolitan authoress, Matilde Saras, an excellent 
painter of contemporary life, but accuses her of false senti- 
mentality and false morality.—A. Franchetti concludes his 
chapters on the ‘French Revolution and Political Conscience 
in Italy. —E. Teza has an interesting paper on popular songs 
as represented in several French books.—L. Luzzati writes on 
‘Italian Finance as Judged by Foreigners.’—G. Chiarini has a 
long article on the Italian translation of ‘Evangeline, by 
A. Pruschettini—*The Short Memoir of G. B. Mancini,’ by 
Siguora Pierantini-Mancini, is concluded. 


ARCHIVIO Storico (for the Neapolitan Province; year xiv. ; 
fasc. 7).—N. Barone continues the publication of ‘Historical 
Notes from the Angevine Registers. —M. Schipa commences 
the biography of ‘ Carlo Martello,’ desiring to throw more light 
on a Neapolitan prince, often mentioned, but little known. 
The portion given here describes the relationship between the 
Angevine and Hungarian houses, and the birth of Carlo Mar- 
tello, the exact date of which is uncertain, but which the 
writer fixes as having most probably occurred in May or June 
of the year 1270.—The extracts from ‘a Neapolitan Diary of 
the time of Don Pedro de Toledo, the Viceroy,’ are continued. 
They are full of descriptions of church and other festivals, and 
there often occurs the mention of circumstances which bring 
the time vividly before one. One day is memorable because 
the news has arrived that a bandit-chief, Cesare Riccardo, has 
not only cut the legs off 12 pair of oxen that were bringing 
snow to Naples, but has also killed 250 sheep belonging to a 
man who was his enemy, fired his woods and barley, and burnt 
the post-bags on the way from Bari and other provinces, 
Another day there comes the news that fourteen English ships 
have taken five Turkish caravelles, and sunk one, after a fierce 
naval combat. Then we read that a relation of the above- 
named brigand, whom he had helped, had been taken and 
imprisoned in Castell del Ovo. The arrival of three English 
ships in ‘port, the discharge of their cargoes, and their 
departure, are also mentioned, as worthy of remark. Then 
comes a story, that when an eclipse of the moon was about to 
take place, the people were smitten with panic, believing that 
an earthquake would follow, and, on the fatal day, the whole 
population either fled to the open country or rushed to the 
churches, ‘so that on that day there were not enough priests 
to hear the confessions of the multitude’ Of course no 
harm ensued.—N. Barone gives an interesting account of the 
water-marks in the paper manufactured in the 13th to the 15th 
centuries, and used in the documents now kept in the Naples 
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archives, with facsimiles of the same.—B. Capasso, in view of 
the destruction of many interesting traces in old Naples of the 
medieval, Angevine, Aragonese and Viceregal times, com- 
mences a description of the old churches and buildings, and all 
that is interesting in their history. His accounts bristle with 
names and facts, and there is much that is interesting even to 
the general public. 


In GIORNALE STORICO DELLA LETTERATURA ITALIANA (Fasc. 
37, 1889) contains ‘A song’ by Master Antonio of 
Ferrara, and the ‘ Hybrid Language of the Italian Literature,’ 
by Pio Rajna—M. Barbi writes on the question touching 
Dante’s mental life, and now agitated in Italy, as to whether 
the poet was an unbeliever, as has been asserted, during 
the period of his philosophic studies. When he wrote his 
Convivio, Signor Barbi says that there is no proof, either in 
the works of that period or in later confessions that Dante 
went through a time of unbelief. All that can be admitted as 
possible is, that Dante sometimes felt instinctive and passing 
doubts. His own serious words directed against ‘the stupid 
and vile beasts in the guise of men, who presume to speak 
against our faith,’ and the declarations made in the Paradise, 
seem to exclude the hypothesis altogether.—(Fasciculi 38-39) 
contain ‘New Researches in Foligno, by A. Lazio.— The 
Legend of Mahomet in the West, by A. d’Ancona.— A Letter 
from Boccaccio to the Prior of SS. Apostoli, by F. Macri- 
Leone.—‘ Epistle of the Senior of Capodistria,’ by R. Sabba- 
dini.— Classical Comedies in Gazzuolo in the 16th century.’-— 
‘ Contributions to the History of Customs in Italy,’ by A. Graf. 
‘ Autograph MSS. of Gabriel Chiabrera,’ by A. Neri—‘ Inedited 
Letters from Pietro Giordano and G. Niccolini to the Marquis 
of Guazzerosa,’ by G, Sforza. 


RASSEGNA DI SCIENZE SocIALE E POLITICHE (April 1st) con- 
tains ‘Notes on the rearrangement of the Section for Logic in 
Technical Institutions,’ by 8. Santangelo.— The Irish Agrarian 
Question,’ by G. Boglietti, recognising its importance, and 
giving an account of the chief Acts of Parliament connected 
with it.—Among the general notes is one giving the total 
export and import of precious metals in Italy during the first 
eleven months of 1888 as: import, seventy-four millions, seven 
hundred and ninety francs; the export, ninety-eight millions. 
—(April i. aoe an article by D. Zanichelli on the 
‘Primato’ of V. Groberto, which, written by a man whose soul 
had imbibed the spirit of the nation, had. power to move a 
whole people, and, to a certain degree, determine its aspira- 
tionz—R, Della Volti writes on the ‘Future Exhibition of 
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Social Economy in Paris. —E. Bezzozero writes on the ‘ Muni- 
cipal Constitution of Rome.’ 


RASSEGNA DI ScmENZE SOCIALE E POLITICHE (May Ist) con- 
tains ‘The Thirteenth Anniversary of the Tuscan Revolution,’ 
by A. Gotti—* The Age of Deputies,’ by G. Iona, approving 
of invigorating the representative force by a youthful element. 
—(May 15th)—* The New Constitution of Servia,’ by G. A. 
Ruez, who considers the examination of the novelties introduced 
to be of the greatest interest—* An Economy, by C. Testiera, 
points out the useful reforms in the prefectures of Italy. 


RASSEGNA DI SCIENZE SocmALE E POLITICHE (June I1st),— 
Contains ‘ A project for the modification of the Electoral Laws,’ 
by B.—The ‘Anniversary of the French Revolution and 
European Diplomacy, by F. P. Contuzzi, who endeavours 
to demonstrate that the period of cosmopolitanism is ended, 
and that of ‘humanism’ commenced. This latter period now 
aims at uniting all nations by the great principle of equality 
and right. The humanity of nations is the legacy which the 
19th century will leave to the 20th; but the 19th century 
could not have accomplished this had not the 18th century 
closed with a revolution that altered the obsolete system of 
internal and international policy, which had hitherto prevailed. 


La RassEGNA NAZIONALE (April Ist)—We have here the 
continuation of the account of the campaign of 1848 in the 
Venetian province, according to the unpublished papers of 
General Durando.—Fiction is represented by a very readable 
story from the pen of P. M. del Rosso, and by the continuation 
of ‘ After a Refusal,’ by Neera.—G. Casani proceeds with his 
important article on ‘Mutual Help Associations,’ and A. V. 
Pernice, points out some evil tendencies in the Italian repre- 
sentative parties.—E. Soderini describes at length the minis- 
terial crisis, and discusses the German-Italian alliance, advo- 
cating the strictest neutrality on the part of Italy.—A ‘ Catholic 
Italian’ carries on a discussion about ‘Rome and Italy.’-— 
(April 15th).—E. Poggi, in a review of M. Costa de Beaure- 
gard’s Prologue d'un Regne: La jeunesse du Roi Charles Albert, 
says the book will give the Italians reason to correct some 
erroneous judgments, and prove to them what sacrifices, 
perils, and troubles had to be gone through in order to pre- 
= for Italy her present unity.—E. Soderini contributes a 
ong article on magnetic perturbations considered as precursors 
of earthquakes. He is inclined to believe that the complex 
motion of planets round the sun is due to the same kind of 
cause as the complex motion of a freely suspended magnet 
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impelled by an electric current, and likens the electric action 
of the sun on a body under its attraction to a cord thrown - 
over that body, which divides upon it into two parts, 
one on each side of a neutral middle zone, and the two ends 
of which, from the poles of the body, return to the sun, which, 
by their means, communicates its own energy to the body in 
question.—Giulio Monti writes an interesting paper on the 
poet Giacomo Zanella.—G. Cassanis contributes chapters on 
‘Mutual Help Societies and the Law of 1886.’—V. Messeri writes 
on ‘The Easter of 1886,’ and adds an appendix called forth by 
the popular superstition that when the feast of St. John the 
Baptist and that of the Corpus Domini occur on the same day 
(which was the case, after a period of 152 years, in 1886) some 
great misfortune is about to Snape to the world. 


LA RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (May Ist).—E. Riva Sanseverino, 
apropos of the governmental decrees concerning the titles 
and prerogatives of the Italian nobility, examines the origin 
and essence of titles, with the intent to ascertain whether 
they are compatible with the new forms of political régime, or 
whether, as is sometimes contended, they are a grave offence 
to the principle of civil equality.—The review of foreign litera- 
ture by Signor Strafforello, notices ‘German Socialism and 
Ferdinand Lassalle, by G. Harbutt Dawson, remarking that 
our century is busied with the great problem of labour and 
capital, and that all the nations should do their best to solve 
it. Equity forbids that learning and luxury should crush the 
ignorant and poor, but no less will the law of progress, which 
is always fulfilled by the flower of a nation, never permit 
ignorance and poverty to destroy learning and riches, Our 
century might sink into its tomb with glory, if it could achieve 
the work of reconciling all social classes, and initiate a league 
of Christian and scientific brotherhood on which the future of 
humanity will depend. ‘The Correspondence of J. L. Motley’ 
is described at length, while ‘ The Concordance of the Divine 
Commedia’ by E. A. Fay, receives due praise; and a transla- 
tion of that great poem by J. A. Wilstach, is ridiculed. ‘The 
Fatal Three,’ by Miss Braddon, is not considered of interest to 
Italians; while ‘The Quick and the Dead,’ by Miss Rive, is 
approved of as marked by vigorous and touching delineation, 
and amazing in its daring. It is, however, the critic thinks, 
only a book of a day.—(May 16th), Angelo de Pesaro writes 
on ‘Clericalism or Religious Peace,’ the subject being suggested 
to him, as he says, by the increasing gravity of the situation of 
Catholics in Italy, owing to the confounding of the victory of 
absolute truth with a return to the Middle Ages, political 
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oppression, etc. He believes religious pacification to be the 
most urgent need of Italy, but that it cannot be obtained with- 
out earnest seeking after the kingdom of God.—G. Cassani’s 
papers on ‘Mutual Help Societies’ are continued, while A. Val- 
darum writes on the fate of philosophic study in Italian 
colleges.—There are some more chapters of ‘ After a Refusal,’ 
and more letters from General Durando’s correspondence re- 
lating to the campaign of 1848.—R. Mazzei describes the 
political views of this conservative magazine, which aims at 
supporting the national principle and religious sentiment, 
thinking it not irreverent to assert that the Roman question 
might be settled by restoring full liberty to the Pope without 
disturbing the unity aid integrity of Italy. 

La RassEGNA NAZIONALE rane 1st).—V. Antognoni has a 
paper on Antonio Ranieri and the poet Leopardi—A, Taglia- 


ferri writes on the urgent wants of the Church in Italy, 
especially pointing out the necessity of the clergy’s being 
elevated to a higher level of thought and culture.— After 
a Refusal’ reaches its sixteenth chapter.—A. Rossi discusses 
public works and operative societies in France.—C. Marchini, 
looking back on the forty years since the institution of the 


National Statute in Italy, says that the first twenty years of 
that period of liberty excelled in pure patriotism and private 
morality, while both Liberals and Clericals find cause to com- 
plain of the want of those virtues during the last twenty years; 
statistics also showing that things have gone from bad to 
worse.— Sincerus’ writes on the Roman Question and Ger- 
many.—(June 16th)—We have here a paper on the well 
known Italian professor and poet, Giacomo Zanella, who de- 
served well of his country, by it Tabarrini.—A sad little love- 
tale by F. Tarducci follows.—A. Rossi discusses the inter- 
national legislation concerning the question of labour, and the 
meeting to be held in Berne next September. He says the 
very proposal of such a meeting seems to show the impotence 
of economical liberalism, and he doubts that any practical result 
will be obtained. 


FRANCE. 


REvvE DEs Reticions. No. 1, 1889.—This new Quarterly is 
issued in the interests of the Christian, and more especially of 
the Roman Catholic, faith. In the ‘Avant-Propos’ of the Editor, 
M. Abbé Z. Peisson, the importance, marvellous vigour, and 
rapid progress of the youngest of the sciences, the Science of 
Religions, are fully pot generously acknowledged. The assump- 
tion of its most able and energetic votaries, however, viz., that 
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all religions are the products of the human mind, and must have 
applied to them the same methods of investigation, M. Peisson 
and his collaborateurs regard as not only unscientific because, as 
they say, not founded on, nay contradicted by, fact, but misleading, 
and therefore dangerous to the highest interests of men. They 
represent the traditional, as opposed to the evolutional, school. 
They maintain that religion was originally ‘ revealed,’ that the 
various religions of the world since are but corrupted or de- 

nerate forms of the primitive faith and cult, and that 

hristianity is the divinely restored religion, adapted to the 
requirements of man’s fallen state. They propose in this Revue 
to study historically and scientifically the different religions that 
have been, or still are accepted and practised, and which have 
left us monuments by which they can be known; and they con- 
fidently anticipate that all their researches will more and more 
clearly establish these positions. M.lAbbé De Broglie opens 
this series of studies by an examination of ‘Les Origines de 
VIslamisme,’ the latest born of the great religions—M. R. P. 
Vaden Gheyn, under the title ‘La Science des Religions a 
l'Université de Leyde’ enters into an elaborate criticism of Pro- 
fessor Tiele’s well known ‘ Manual’ of the history of religions, 
which he condemns as in many specified respects defective and 


unscientific—In the ‘ Chronique’ which follows, an interesting 
account is given of the various courses of lectures bearing on the 
Science of Religions instituted at universities and other centres 
of learning, and of the magazines and books published in connec- 
tion with it. Under ‘ Bibliographie’ several important works 
bearing on the subject are briefly noticed and appreciated. 


REVUE DES RELIGIONS. No. 2.—In 1884 the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres crowned with its approval, and 
rewarded with a sum of two thousand francs, a work presented 
to it by M. Ch. Schoebel (recently deceased) on the Vedic poem 
the Ramayana—‘ Le Ramayana au point de vue religieux, philo- 
sophique, et moral.’ It was published some months ago as Volume 
XIII. of the ‘ Annales du Musée Guimet.’ This work M. R. P. 
Staelens here subjects, under the heading ‘ La doctrine morale et 
religieuse du Ramayana,’ to a searching and scathing criticism. 
According to M. Staelens this book has well nigh every fault 
which a book of any learned or scientific pretensions could well 
have. ‘Its plan,’ he says, ‘is superficial, its method abominable, 
and its ten rel are utterly erroneous,’ And he sets himself 
here to justify these sweeping assertions by a minute analysis of 
of the work and copious quotations from it. He does not 
think the book worthy of the pains here taken with it, but he 
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considers it a service done to literature and to science to expose 
its worthlessness, seeing it has been put into the hands of the 
public under snch auspices as those above mentioned. His criti- 
cism is not finished in this number.—M. R. P. Vanden Gheyn 
continues his examination of Professor Tiele’s ‘ Manual’ or ‘Out- 
lines of the History of the Ancient Religions,’ and adduces other 
instances, as he thinks them, of the errors with which he alleges 
the book abounds.—The editor, M. l’Abbé Peisson, gives a very 
succinct and interesting account of the Guimet Museum of 
Religions, and of the progress made by the Science of Religions 
generally during these past few years. The ‘ Chronique’ and 
‘ Bibliographie’ are also extensive and valuable. 


L’Art (April, May, June).—This quarter’s numbers are de- 
voted almost exclusively to two subjects, the Exhibition and the 
Salon. To give some details of the various articles, we have, in 
the first place, ‘ A travers "Exposition Universelle,’ written by 
M. Camille Roddaz. It runs through some five numbers, and is 
not yet concluded. The Eiffel Tower takes up the greater part 
of one instalment to itself, and the other points of special interest 
follow, and help to make up a general survey which will be found 
useful by intending visitors.—M. Hustin contributes another 
Exhibition article, but of more limited scope. He confines him- 
self to the collection of paintings, and even here, does not go 
beyond the French School. His series of articles, ‘ Les peintres 
du centenaire, contains sketches of the most noted French 
artists of the century. Vernet, Favray, Descamps, Brenet, Ro- 
land de la Porte, Roslin, Bertry, Restout, Gauffier, Ducreux, 
Bruandet, Casanova, Lagrenée, and Greuze, are those whose life 
and works M. Hustin has sketched so far—What M. Hustin 
does for painting, M. de Chenneviéres undertakes for en- 
graving in ‘Cent Ans de Gravure,’ of which, however, only one 
instalment is before us.—Jewelry, too, is treated in a similar 
manner by M. Felix Naquet, whose contribution is ‘La Bijou- 
terie Frangaise depuis, 1789.—Yet another retrospect is supplied 
by M. Paul Viardot: ‘ Notes et Croquis sur la Musique.’—The 
number bearing the date of the 1st of May is pe i devoted 
to the ‘ Salon,’ which also claims further space in the succeeding 
parts.— We may also notice that the first of the June numbers 
announce the death of the director, M. Eugéne Veron. 


Revue UNIVERSELLE ILLUSTREE (May, June).—Of the 
three contributions to the lighter literature of these numbers, two 
are translations, one from the English and one from the German. 
The former is Mrs. Carter’s, ‘My Old Watch,’ and the latter, 
Herr Risse’s, ‘The Wedding Present.’ The third and only origi- 
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nal one is ‘Folle,’ by the Baroness S. de Beiiard.—‘ Croquis 
Anglais,’ which bears the signature of Mme. Marie-Anne de 
Bovet, is a light and readable sketch of a journey from Calais to 
London.—The next item on the table of contents is communi- 
cated by M. Ludovic Lalanne, and consists of a collection of 
letters from Benjamin Constant to Fauriel. The chief subject 
they treat of is Constant’s imitation of ‘ Wallenstein.—Both 
numbers contain instalments of M. Gaston d’Hamiéres’s ‘ Nancy,’ 
an historical and descriptive sketch of the town which has been 
called the most beautiful in France.—This is followed by four 
slight biographical sketches. The first of them is devoted to 
Lulli; the next introduces a character not so widely known, 
Pieter van den Broecke, a Dutch colonist, who, with Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen, was one of the early pioneers of European 
commerce in the far East. The well-known pamphleteer, Paul- 
Louis Courier, and Oliver Goldsmith, are the subjects of the two 
others.—An article, entitled ‘Le Musée du Conservatoire 
National de Musique,’ contains an interesting description of some 
of the old musical instruments to be seen in the museum attached 
to the Conservatoire.—We may further notice two other readable 
papers in the June part. One of them gives a short account of | 
the career of Christine Nillson; the other is descriptive of the 
scenery of the Cevennes. 


Revue pu Monpe Latin (April, May, June).—Amongst the 
most important contributions to these three numbers, and that 
which deserves the first place, is M. Léonce de Brotonne’s 
‘L’Alsace-Lorraine depuis |’Annexion.’ It contains a very able 
sketch of the various phases through which the Government of 
the annexed provinces has gone during the last eighteen years. 
Summed up in a few words, the writer’s conclusion is to the effect 
that Alsace-Lorraine is the real cause of the military prepara- 
tions constantly going on throughout Europe, and of the war- 
scares to which they periodically give rise. And he further 
opines that the present state of things cannot last many years.— 
In each of the three numbers M. Maurice Jollivet appears with 
instalments of an historical sketch,‘ Un Roi Corse au dix-hui- 
tiéme siécle.’ The episode to which it is devoted is the rebellion 
of the Corsicans against their Genoese masters, and the strange 
career of the German adventurer, Baron Neuhoff, who, by hold- 
ing out to the islanders promises of reinforcements and ammuni- 
tion, succeeded in getting himself elected King under the title of 
Theodore I. This interesting chapter in the history of Corsica 
is not concluded in the numbers before us.—In the June number 
there is an interesting article in which M. Maxime Formont 
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brings together some details concerning Catherine d’Atayde, who 
was to Camoens what Beatrice was to Dante, Laura to Petrarch, 
and Leonora to Tasso.—In each of the three numbers a writer 
who signs with the initials, ‘F. F.,’ contributes articles on social 
and political subjects; the titles are, ‘La Situation Industrielle 
et Commerciale,’ ‘ Les Questions Sociale et Ouvriére,’ and ‘ La 
Degradation de VInstruction Publique.—There are also with 
each monthly part a number of light letters on various topics, 
from diplomacy to the stage. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (April, May, June).—The first of 
these three numbers opens with a lengthy paper in which M. 
Binet records a number of experiments made by him in connec- 
tion with the subject of ‘Mental Vision.’ The different points 
dealt with by him are: 1. Voluntary mental vision in its relation 
to anesthesis, paralysis, and hysterical contracture. 2. Mental 
vision induced by the excitation of anesthetized parts. 3. The 
intensity of mental vision. 4. The ‘exteriority ’ of mental vision. 
5. The illusions of mental vision. 6. The field of mental vision. 
7. The changes of size and shape in mental vision.—In the same 
number M. Colonna d’Istria examines at some length Professor 
Lombroso’s work on ‘ Genius and Madness.—The third contri- 
bution bears the title ‘Note Critique sur la primauté de la 
Raison pratique de Kant,’ and sets forth M. Fouillée’s objection 
to the recognition of Kant’s ‘categorical imperative’ as the 
supreme principle to which speculation should subordinate itself. 
—In the May number M. Ch. Secrétan heads the table of con- 
tents with a paper entitled ‘Mon Utopie,’ in which he deals with 
various social questions, notably that of capital and labour.—The 
question of free-will is dealt with by M. Edmond Clay in a 
lengthy paper, which he entitles ‘ Le sens commun et le dé ter- 
minisme.—-The first part of a very able study, in which M. 
Paulham considers ‘ Abstraction and Abstract ideas,’ appears in 
the last of the three numbers before us. So far the writer's 
arguments tend to establish the reality of abstract images. 
These abstract images, according to him, are also general in so 
far as they may represent a certain number of concrete sensations 
and images. ‘They seem to contain only certain elements which 
are to be found in all these sensations.—Taking up a subject 
which has been dealt with by M. Ribot in his work, * Psychology 
of Attention,’ M. Marillier argues that there is no necessity for 
distinguishing, as does M. Ribot, two kinds of attention, that the 
mechanism of attention is not essentially a motor mechanism, 
that the adaptation of movement is often wanting in it, and that 
attention, whether spontaneous or voluntary, is always the 
result of inhibitive action. 
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REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE (April, May, June).—In the four num- 
bers for the first month one of the most notable articles is M. 
A. Londe’s ‘ L’Evolution de la Photographie.’ It is now 
exactly fifty years since Niepce and Daguerre first succeeded 
in reproducing an image on a sensitive plate; and the writer 
records all the improvements which have taken place since 
then, and also indicates the various uses to which shstogmale 
is now vgn Kunckel d’Herculais, who has been com- 
missioned to wage war against the locusts which yearly com- 
mit such extensive deprdeations in Algeria, contributes a paper 
in which he gives interesting information concerning these 
destructive acridians, and the various methods employed for 
their destruction.—An important paper is that in which M. X. 
Rocques treats of natural and artificral alcohols. By the former 
he understands those which are produced by simple distillation, 
such, for example, as cognac and whisky. The latter are those 
of which the flavour is not natural, but added by a process of 
‘ rectification’ after the alcohol has been extracted from beet- 
roots, potatoes, etc. From a comparison between the two 
kinds, the writer is of opinion that, from the point of view of 
chemistry and hygiene, artificial alcohols are better than 
natural alcohols.—In a paper on the proportions of the human 
body, ‘Les Proportions du Corps humain,’ M. Bertillon gives 
the result of a great number of measurements which have been 
made with a view to establishing the proportion which exists 
between any part of the human body and the whole of it, and 
he shows the great value, for purposes of criminal investigation, 
of the results already arrived at. Amongst other articles in the 
April numbers we may mention, ‘La Reconstitution des Vig- 
nobles Francais;’ ‘La Fixation de Azote par la Terre Végé- 
tale ;’ ‘Les Races Anciennes et Actuelles du Brésil ;’ and ‘ La 
Science Expérimentale de la Pensée.’—In one of the June 
parts M. Thoulet has a paper which he entitles ‘Les Etudes 
Océanographiques, and of which one part, at least, will be 
read with interest in this country, for it gives an account of 
the work carried on at the Scottish Marine Station, and by the 
Medusa and the Ark.—The various processes used in the fabri- 
cation of steel are set forth by M. Lodin.—The Paris Exhibition 
begins to assert itself, and already claims several articles. One, 
by M. Georges Petit, describes the various Panoramas; another, 
gives all kinds of details concerning the Eiffel Tower ; a third 
takes the reader through some of the special sections.—A very 
instructive paper by ML Charles Richet examines the power 
and the result of fasting in various animals.—A lengthy account 
of Stanley’s last expedition is given by M. Servier.—Other 
articles of more limited interest are, ‘Le Cadran Solaire de la 
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Colonne de Médicis;’ ‘Les Aldéhydes de la Série grasse ;’ 
‘Les Ondulations électriques ;’ ‘ Le Mécanisme des perceptions 
inconscientes dans l’hypnotisme;’ and ‘!’Enseignement Agri- 
cole en France.’—Each of the June numbers has an article 
devoted to the Exhibition. In the first of them M. H. de 
Varigny takes up the section intended to illustrate the history 
of human dwellings. ‘he writer’s judgment is, on the whole, 
unfavourable. He finds M. Garnier’s reproductions interesting 
enough for the mere sight-seer, but so disconnected as to be 
practically valueless from the historical point of view.—The 
next is from M. Georges Petit, who describes the working and 
explains the construction of the ‘fairy fountains,’ which are a 
feature of the French as they have been of several English 
shows, The same writer also gives an account of the various 
processes used for supplying electric light throughout the 
Exhibition.—Lastly, M. E. Riviére gives a summary description 
of the section in which are exhibited various collections resulting 
from or connected with French scientific missions.—A paper of 
special value and of special interest is that in which iL A. 
Béchamp treats of ‘ Milk, its Histological Constitution and 
Chemical Composition. —In two separate articles M. Bellet 
describes the new harbour lately opened in Calais, and that 
which, after considerable delay seems on the point of being 
completed at Boulogne.—A subject from which numerous 
articles in various periodicals have taken the gloss of novelty, 
the Transcaspian Railway, is again taken up by M. J. Leclercq; 
whilst M. Banderali gives instructive details and comparative 
statistics with regard to the speed of fast trains.—In a paper 
which deserves special notice, M. J. Rochard enters with a 
detailed account of the evil results produced by the use or 
abuse of tobacco, opium, and alcohol. It appears in the 
number dated June 22nd, and is entitled ‘ Les Vatoxications 
volontaires.’ 


REVUE DES Deux MonpEs (April, May, June).—In the first 
of the six numbers for this quarter, M. Taine continues his 
historical study ‘ La France en 1800.’ The present instalment 
deals particularly with the changes and reforms introduced in 
the fiscal system, and also with the military system.—This is 
followed by the last of a series of articles in which M. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu considers ‘The Modern State and its Func- 
tions.’ The leading idea about which the writer groups his 
arguments is to the effect that, forgetting its origin, its nature, 
and its special object, which is to be a military, diplomatic, 
and judicial apparatus, the modern State mae itself by 


assuming duties which properly fall to free and independent 
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associations.—In an essay which will be read with pleasure 
even by those already acquainted with the Memoirs upon 
which it is founded, M. Victor du Bled gives a sketch of the 
career of the Prince de Ligne.—The services which wen 
graphy has rendered to astronomy are set forth by M. Radan 
in a eye which a thorough familiarity with the subject has 
enabled him to make as clear and intelligible as the most un- 
technical of readers could possibly wish.—M. Max Leclerc 
devotes a lengthy paper to the important question of Chinese 
immigration. He considers the anti-Chinese agitation which 
has spread from California to Australia, to be but the first 
phase of a struggle between two races, and he seems to think 
it possible that a time may come when those prohibitive laws 
which Western civilization obliged China to repeal will be put 
in force against it, and when the West will close its ports to 
the East.—Under the somewhat misleading title of ‘Pain,’ 
Dr. Jules Rochard informs the lay reader as to the 
wonders worked by anesthetics, morphia, chloroform, 
bromide, antipyrine, and others. From the use he passes to 
the abuse of these drugs, and gives some very startling 


instances of ea egy tena conclusion of 
t 


Taine’s study on the ‘ Reconstruction of France’ goes on 
to treat of the system of rewards by which Napoleon suc- 
ceeded in making that unscrupulous ambition which inspired 
him the mainspring and motive power of all about him. 
—In the first of the May numbers M. G. Rotham opens 
another series of ‘ Diplomatic Reminiscences.’ The special 
subject of them, on this occasion, is M. de Persigny’s mission 
to Berlin in 1850, and the present instalment, which 1s intended 
to serve as an introduction, contains a sketch of France and 
Prussia immediately after the Revolution of 1848.—Continuing 
his study, ‘ Religious Liberty in Russia,’ M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu considers the position of the Jewish and Mussulman 
subjects of the Czar. The general conclusion at which the 
writer arrives is that, in religious, as in political matters, Russia 
is under the ancient régime still. She has not yet accepted the 
principle of religious liberty which all other states have long 
recognised, and this ‘confessiorial exclusivism’ of hers is, ac- 
cording to M. Leroy-Beaulieu one of the causes of her political 
isolation and of her economic inferiority.— Au anonymous article 
entitled ‘ Du Danube 4!’ Adriatique’ is followed by a biographical 
and critical essay which M. Paul Stapfer devotes to Jean Paul 
Frederic Richter; it is ably written, though few, we think, 
who are acquainted with Jean-Paul’s works will feel inclined 
to accept the French critic’s estimate of them.—Besides con- 
tinuations of articles begun in the first number, the second of 
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the May parts contains an interesting sketch by M. C. de 
Varigny, ‘La Femme aux Etats-Unis.—One of the most 
noticeable contributions in the number for June is the article 
which M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu devotes to the centenary of 
1789. By an ingenious fiction he puts his opinions into the 
mouths of speakers of different nationalities, and through the 
medium of these imaginary critics expresses a number of 
opinions which may very possibly be any thing but very 
pleasant reading to the apologists 4 outrance of the Revolution. 
— Un Apologiste de ’Etat Prussien’ to whom M. Bourdeau 
does the honour of devoting a lengthy article, is Herr von 
Treitschke. The German professor who hates France and all 
things French with a hatred of which the thoroughness would 
have delighted Dr. Johnson, will learn from it that two can 
play at the game to which he is himself more than moderately 
partial, and will be guilty of an injustice if he does not 
recognise that his critic is fully as good a hater as himself.— 
The Oklahoma question has supplied M. Albert de Chenclos 
with a peg whereon to hang an article which he entitles, 
‘ pve, ~. Rom et Visages-Pales,’ and in which he forecasts 
the future of the scanty remnants of the Indian tribes which 
inhabit the interior of America. Perhaps it did not require 
very deep study to arrive at the conclusion that they are 
doomed to lose before long their nationality and to become 
simple settlers on Government land. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 2, 1889).—It is four 
years since M. A. Barth favoured the readers of this Revue 
with his last ‘Bulletin des Religions de l’Inde.’ The works 
devoted to these that have appeared in the interval have been 
very numerous, and several of them of the highest importance, 
so that he may be said to be sadly in arrears. He makes a 
beginning, however, in this number of clearing off these, but 
his notices of most of the works here overtaken are very brief. 
The most important of them have of course greater space de- 
voted to them, and the loss to science in the lamented death 
of M. A. Bergaigne is touchingly referred to.—M. C. Piepen- 
bring of Strasburg discusses the somewhat vexed question of 
‘the Primitive Religion of the Hebrews.’ He brings forward a 
considerable mass of evidence to show that it was not, as many 
allege, and as M. Renan continues to maintain, monotheistic 
and pure, but polytheistic and gross in the extreme—a rude 
fetichism and animism which was gradually purified by the 
advancing intelligence chiefly of the prophets. He shews from 
the testimony of ancient traditions preserved in the Bible, and 
customs that lived on into later times, that the early Israelites 
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worshipped an infinite variety of objects, springs, stones, trees, 
animals, heavenly bodies, etc.—that in short their religion did 
not differ in degree or kind from other Semitic polytheisms of 
which we have any knowledge.—M. E. Montet treats of recent 
enon bearing on the origin of the Vaudois, and the early 
iterary works produced by them or attributed to them. Among 
the books reviewed is M. Renan’s second volume of the 
‘ Histoire du peuple d’Israel.” The ‘Chronique’ and ‘ Biblio- 
graphie’ are, as always, full, interesting, and of the highest ser- 
vice to all interested in the Science of Religions. 


REVUE DES ETUDES JUIVES (Janvier—Mars, 1889).—M. J. 
Darmesteter gives a first instalment of a series of extracts from 
Pehlevi texts bearing on the Jews and the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The Parsis never had much in common with the Israelites, and 
the extracts here given are not very flattering in their appre- 
ciations of biblical history or biblical morality. But M. Dar- 
mesteter thinks it likely to be interesting, and perhaps profitable, 
for the Jewish community to see the kind of objections that 
have been urged by Parsi scholars against the teaching of their 
sacred books.—M. J. Halévy follows with a critical examination 
of the sources relative to the persecution of the Christians by 


Dhou Nouwas, king of Himyar, a convert to Judaism. It is 
but the first part of his study that we have here, and 
his examination of these sources, so far as he goes in this 
section, tends to throw considerable doubt on their trust- 
worthiness.—M. Isidore Loeb begins a series of papers on 
‘Polémistes chrétiens et juifs en France et en es weed - 


M. J. Derenbourg continues the text of Abou Zachariah 
ben Bilem’s ‘Glosses on the prophecies of Isaiah.’—M. Israel 
Levi treats of the Christian elements in the Pirké of 
Rabbi Eleazar.—M. T. Reinach has a short paper on ‘Le 
calendrier des Grecs de Babylonie et les origines du calendrier 
juif’—M. R. Gagnat gives an inscription found on a stone 
unearthed recently to the south-east of Jerusalem, and appraises 
its historical value.—M. S. Reinach furnishes the first of a series 
of extracts from the works of travellers bearing on the Jews 
in eastern countries—M. Moses Schwab brings his work on 
‘Magré Dardegé’ to a close—M. J. Levi controverts the view 
put forth in the preceding number as to the significance of 
Schem Hammephorasch.—M. Lambert has brief notes on the 
vocalized plural in Hebrew, on Hebrew vowels, and on two 
neglected or misunderstood passages in the Talmud.—Several 
others contribute brief notes on various other subjects of both 
historical and linguistic interest.—Lastly, M. Jules Oppert and 
M. J. Halévy break a lance with each other on the subject of 
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the Semetic or non-Semetic origin of the Assyrian Script.— 
Turning to the ‘Actes et Conferences,’ we have, besides the 
financial statement for the past year, and the always interesting 
summary and criticism of the works published by the Societé 
during the year and of the papers that have appeared in the 
Revue, two Conferences, one by the President, M. Ad. Franck, on 
‘Oriental Pantheism and Hebrew Monotheism,’ and the other 
by M. Maurice Vernes, entitled ‘ Jephté, le droit des gens et la 
repartition de la Palestine entre les tribus.’ 


REVUE CELTIQUE.—This excellent review, which, as may be 
inferred from its title, is devoted to the study of Celtic litera- 
ture and antiquities, is under the skilful direction of M. H. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, who is assisted by MM. Loth and 
Ernault, Dr. Whitley Stokes, and many other British and Con- 
tinental Celtic scholars. The January number, which is the 
first of the tenth volume, opens with a series of eight ‘ Anciens 
noels bretons.’ They are contributed by M. H. de la Ville- 
marqué, who also furnishes them with a literal translation.— 
‘The Voyage of Mael Duin,’ which appears above the name of 
Dr. Whitley Stokes, contains chapters xx-xxiv. of text and 
translation. Unless we are mistaken, both text and translation 
appear here for the first time. The incidents related bear 
considerable resemblance to those recorded in the better known 
voyage of St. Brendan.—M. R. Cagnat contributes a supple- 
ment to a former paper on the Latin Epitaphy of the Saints — 
Dr. Nettlau continues his elaborate discussion on the Welsh 
consonants.—The ancient Celts are known to have made use 
of chariots in war; but hitherto the arming of them with 
scythes has been attributed to Cyrus, King of Persia. In a 
short but learned article, M. T. Reinach seeks to show that 
chariots armed with scythes were in use among the Celts from 
a very ancient period, and that Cyrus can by no means lay 
claim to the invention of this striking but cumbrous engine of 
warfare.—The ‘Chronique,’ which is chiefly from the pen of M. 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, is full of interesting notes. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (Apri, 1889).—Under the title ‘ Gentilices 
en ius employés an féminin dans la géographie de la Gaule,’ 
M. d’Arbois de Jubainville gives the text of two lectures 
delivered by him at the College of France in the first month of 
the sane year, in which, while giving some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the origin of a number of place names in 
France, he shows that several of the names of persons in use 
bear witness to the existence of animal worship among the 
Celts.—‘ Some Irish Translations from Medieval a 
Literature,’ by M. M. Nettlau, contains a group of extracts from 
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MSS. The extracts are printed as specimens of the Irish ver- 
sions from which they are taken of the adventures of Heracles, 
Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Southampton, and the Quest of the 
Holy Graal, with a view to determine whether the publication 
of the texts to which they belong would in any way further 
the solution of the many questions connected with their 
originals in other languages.—M. |’Abbé Eugéne Bernard con- 
tributes the third prologue and the first three scenes of an 
ancient Breton mystery on the Creation of the World. The 
text is accompanied by a translation—‘ The Adventures of 
Nefa’ is a translation by Kuno Meyer of the Egerton text of 
the Echtra Nerai or the Tain Bé Aingen.—lIn the ‘ Melanges,’ 
the editor has a number of notes on the name ‘ Nancy,’ and on 
the etymology of other place names in the department of 
Meurthe et Moselle; M. Ch. Cournault writes on ‘ War Chariots 
in Gaul; and M. A. Réville a letter on Julius Caesar and the 
Gallo-Roman religion.—There is also a short unsigned article 
on the Irish god Lug.—Under the heading ‘ Bibliographie’ are 
notices of Professor Hennessy’s ‘ Mesca Ulad, or the Intoxica- 
tion of the Ultonians’; Dr. Whitley Stokes’ ‘Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick’; M. A. de la Borderie’s ‘ Histoire de Bretagne’ ; 
and of the first volume of M. Loth’s ‘ Translation of the Mab- 


inogion. —The ‘Chronique’ is as usual full of information on 
matters interesting to students of Celtic literature. 


HOLLAND. 


De Gups (April).—Contains continuations of the articles on 
Huygens and William IIL, already noticed‘ A Seapiece’ is a 
rather poorly executed sketch of the return home of a Dutch 
civil servant who has become thoroughly acclimatised in the 
tropics, and who being recalled is overcome by the horiors of 
the cold climate and friendless reception that awaits him, and 
ends it all by committing suicide with a favourite ape in his 
arms.—‘ The Soldier in Dutch India’ is a discussion in two 
articles by Swart Abrahamsz, of the problem so often venti- 
lated in regard to British India as to the soldier's moral and 
material welfare. It is confessed that a certain flavour of the 
old E. I. C. methods hangs about all the arrangements in re- 
gard to the colonial army. This old idea, that if you have men 
who can shoot and can be properly mancevered, moral char- 
acter is of no consequence begins to be exploded. It is re- 
cognised more and more that in a country like India soldiers 
are exposed to more barmful and enervating influences than at 
home, and no greater error is possible than to treat morals as a 
quantité negligéable. As it is, the service is not sought by the 
best class, many foreigners being enlisted, mostly German, 
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never English, and for the most part all of them are men at- 
tracted by the high premium offered to those who will join—a 
low class. Then the barracks are often utterly deficient and 
no provision is made for religious services and everything tends 
to make the soldier become un-Europeanised and live like 
a heathen—the worst possible policy. Even the War Office at 
home has hardly any control over the Indian army. As to 
native soldiers, their number threatens to decrease, as the 
Javanese recoil from the severer services of late imposed on 
the army. Asa class, these also are not the best—the lazy, 
weak or criminal, who have been dismissed from the planta- 
tions. What is needed is that Holland should be roused to a 
sense of her military deficiencies, greater even than those of 
Spain and Portugal in the colonies, and should aim at such or- 
ganisations and arrangements as are found among the soldiers 
of British India. 


De Gips (May).—‘ The last of the Bartlets,’ by J. H. Hooijer, 
is a charming and pathetic sketch of a solitary motherless child 
growing up in the dusty library of a recluse father, both of 
them under the iron rule of an old housekeeper. The last is 
an admirable picture of her kind, and the whole surroundings, 


the gloomy country seat, the painfully bare and clean rooms, 
the study alone excepted, all "ge emphasis to the picture of 


the tender-hearted poetic child whose nature is mistaken and 
and repressed, and who dies without ever having had anyone 
to love—An anonymous article on the question of Defence in 
1889, strives to spur on the Government .to greater energy in 
the departments of military and naval defence, in the belief that 
the time has come when small States must no longer be used 
as instruments of one or other of the great Powers. They must 
make their weight felt by their thoroughly organised army and 
= and no movement is so patriotic as one that contributes 
to this. 


De Gtps (June).—This number contains an amusing article on 
compulsory army service, giving in a lively style the experience 
of a recruit from the day he enters the depot to the day of his 
discharge. The life of Dutch barracks cannot vary much from 
that of the soldier elsewhere ; to a young man of studious tastes, 
as many of the soldiers are, when the conscription is in force, the 
interruption of all personal pursuits and the constraint. and mon- 
otony of the service are a severe trial. When the Dutch conscript 
has earned a good conduct stripe he gets off duty two days a 
week, and can go home on these days to read books and write 
letters. The writer approves of compulsory service both on 


patriotic grounds, becayse Holland must be kept independent and 
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can be so maintained if her citizens will take the trouble, and 
because he thinks a year or two in the army is not morally 
dangerous to lads of any rank of society, but, on the contrary, 
healthy and bracing—‘ Two Precursors’ are Turgénieff and 
Zola; they are precursors of the literature which will no longer 
be romantic, as they are, and in which nothing will be expressed 
but tangible facts and the spirit of the third and fourth class of 
society. 

THEOLOGISCH T1spscHRIFT (May).—Dr. P. R. Hugenholtz 
returns to the defence of his conception of divine immanence, 
which, while above all particular events and not to be used as an 
explanation of any of them as if it too were a particular cause, is 
felt by the good man to explain the universe and his own life, 
and to be the guarantee of his own freedom, because the purpose 
of his life, though set for him from above, is yet his own. The 
title of the paper is ‘The Consciousness of God and the sense of 
Moral Freedom,’ and Dr. Hugenholtz holds that each of these 
implies the other.—Daniel Vélter writes a long paper in German, 
on the composition of the four principal Pauline Episles. He has 
felt the force of the contentions of Renan in his Questiones 
Pauline in this journal, and of Steck’s recent German work 
denying the genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians; and 
while maintaining that the external evidence sufficiently proves 
the evidence of some Pauline writings, he is willing to allow that 
the historical difficulties of the four great Epistles are insuperable, 
and that these cannot be regarded as historical documents as we 
now have them. He has set to work accordingly to sift out the 
genuine elements in them. Of Romans he rejects about 
half, discarding chapters ii. iv. vii. ix. xi., and some smaller 
sre Galatians he rejects entirely. Of the two Corinthian 

pistles he makes three genuine ones, finding the supposed 
lost letter in 2 Cor. x.-xiii., along with some pieces from 
1 Cor., and carving the others to his taste out of both the 
existing ones. It is impossible here to state these extraordinary 
—_ fully: they are based on the presupposition that the 

pistles as they exist do not afford a true and probable history, 
and the only answer that can be returned to them is the construc- 
tion of a living history from the Epistles as they are. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Critical Essays selected from the published papers of the late Ezra 
Abbot. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1888. 


Dr. Abbot was well-known in his own country as a man of immense 
learning, and as an accomplished student of biblical criticism. Here he is 
robably best known as a member of the American company of New 
Doahhenanis Revisionists. The Essays which have here been selected from 
his published writings and issued in a collected form will do much to 
spread his reputation and to enhance it. They are scholarly, eminently 
painstaking, and of considerable interest to students of theology and New 
Testament exegesis. The first and probably the most important piece in 
the volume is an elaborate essay in defence of the Johannean authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. So much has already been said on the subject that it 
is now perhaps impossible to say anything new in connection with it, and 
the essay is chiefly remarkable as presenting in a tolerably condensed form 
all that can be said from an historical point of view on either side of the 
controversy, and of showing the wide extent of the author’s erudition, his 
skill as a controversalist, and the strong grounds on which the traditional 
opinion rests. The second paper is taken up with a discussion on the 
distinction between atréw and épwrdw. After paying a just compliment to 
the value of Archbishop Trench’s work on the Synonyms of the New 
Testament, the author takes exception to the late Archbishop’s views 
respecting the meaning of the two words in question, maintaining in 
opposition to him that in the word tpwrdw there is no implication of 
equality on the part of the asker with him from whom the favour is sought, 
and that the assumption that there is, is totally inconsistent with its com- 
mon use. The main distinction between the two words, he maintains, is 
that while airéw is, in general, to ask for something one desires to receive 
and rarely for something to be done ; épwra'w, on the other hand, is to 
request or beseech a person to do, and rarely to give something. 
Amongst others we have a paper on the ancient papyrus and the mode of 
making paper from it, two excellent biographical essays on Tischendorf and 
Tregelles, a discussion as to the comparative antiquity of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS., another on the construction of Rom. ix. 5, and another on 
that of Titus ii. 13, and lastly an essay on the division of the Greek New 
Testament into verses, Dr. Abbot writes clearly and forcibly, and though 
his pages are enriched with an immense number of citations and refer- 
ences, they are far from overburdened by them. On the contrary they 
form one of the most valuable features of the essays. 


Socrates and Christ: a re Oy the Philosophy of Religion. By 


R. M. WENLEY, M.A. 
and London. 1889. 


Departing from the usual method of discussing the points of agreement 
and difference between the teaching of Socrates and the teaching of Christ, 
Mr. Wenley here approaches his subject from an historical point of view, 
and after examining the different historical, or rather intellectual, conditions 
in which Socrates and Jesus appeared, attempts to show that the develop- 
ment of Greek thought and the peculiar character of Judaism neconattly 
rendered Christ’s work different from that of Socrates, The subject is 
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pretty well-worn, but under Mr. Wenley’s treatment, as may readily be 
inferred, it assumes an air of freshness, and acquires additional attractions. 
The point of view from which he commences will commend itself to many 
students of the philosophy of religion. Practically speaking, his work is in 
the main a critical history of religious thought, from the fourth century 
B.C. to the promulgation of the Gospel. In this respect it is deserving of 
high commendation, though here and there just a little dogmatic in appear- 
ance, and not without certain faults of style. The first half of the volume 
deals with Sccrates in relation to Greek thought and the subsequent his- 
—_ of speculative philosophy among the Greeks ; while the remainder, after 
a chapter on the interaction of Greek and Jewish thought, is devoted to an 
account of the development of the latter, and the relation in which Jesus 
stood to the Jewish thought of His time. In both these divisions, Mr. 
Wenley works through his subject with great skill, is thoroughly acquainted 
with the best modern authorities, and writes with no inconsiderable 
amount of critical insight. It is doubtful, however, whether he has 
sufficiently appreciated the political and social conditions of the time, and 
taken sufficiently into account the enormous influence they had on the 
development of religion, and in preparing the way for Christ. His atten- 
tion seems, indeed, to have been almost too exclusively fixed on the purely 
philosophical aspect of his subject to admit of this. One hears a great deal 
about philosophers and their speculations, but not so much about religion as 
a practice, and as evidenced in the social life of the period. It may be, as 
Clement of Alexandria remarks, that philosophy was a schoolmaster to the 
Greeks to lead them to Christ ; but it is questionable whether the teaching of 
the old philosophers had so great an influenee on the thought and aspiration 
of the people, as is sometimes claimed for it. The probability is that it was 
scarcely felt or known outside their own peculiar circle. But judged from 
his own stand-point, and perhaps we ought not to judge it from any other, 
Mr. Wenley’s work is a valuable contribution to the history of pre-Chris- 
tian religious thought, and to the philosophy of religion. That he has 
a his point there can be no doubt. There can be no doubt, too, that 

e has proved that the work of Christ was incomparably higher than that 
of Socrates, inasmuch as he introduced into human life precisely that new 
and higher element which both Socrates and others of the ancient world 
could only feel after, and that the doctrines of Christianity had their 
origin not, as M. Havet has maintained, among the Greeks, but with 

esus. 


The Bibles of England: A plain account for plain people of the 
Principal Versions of the Bible in English. By ANDREW 
Ep@ar, D.D. Paisley and London: Alexander Gardner. 
1889. 


As the title-page indicates, Dr. Edgar, the author of those two instruc- 
tive and entertaining volumes entitled Old Church Life in Scotland, has 
here attempted to give a plain account for plain ple of the different 
English versions of the Bible. Like similar works, when well done, it 
has involved a considerable amount of research, and betrays beneath its 
apparent plainness no little ability and scholarship. Writing for plain 
people, Dr. Edgar has studiously avoided a number of those minute ques- 
tions with which students of the translations of the Scriptures sometimes 
busy themselves, and has confined himself to tracing the history of the 
different English versions which have contributed to make the English 
Bible what it is, and to pointing out their distinguishing features. Going 
back to the times before Wyclif, he treats, though somewhat summarily, 
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of the various Anglo-Saxon versions of parts of the Bible. Considerable 
space is then given to Wyclif’s or the Lollards’ Bible. Tyndale’s version 
is next dealt with, and afterwards Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, Taverner’s and 
Cromwell’s. The Genevan or Breeches Bible has a chapter to itself. 
Chapters are also given to the Bishops’ and the Douay Versions. The 
Authorised Version is called the ‘ National Bible,’ and the Revised Ver- 
sion of 1885 the ‘ International Bible.’ In dealing with these Dr. Edgar 
is at times a little polemical. The defects and excellencies of the various 
versions, however, are pointed out with a clear and sure hand, and one 
has no difficulty in ascertaining what the author’s opinion is as to their 
character, or in obtaining a distinct idea of the points in which they differ 
oragree. Large space is devoted, as one might expect, not only to the 
historical and biographical topics involved, but also to the phraseology of 
the several versions. The philological portion of the work indeed is 
almost, if not altogether, as interesting as the historical. The words and 
phrases selected as illustrations are often curious and striking, though here 
and there Dr. Edgar has fallen into error. The following words are not 
obsolete : chaffar, coddis, rue, keetling, stithie. ‘iey are still in use and 
have only changed their orthography, some of them but very slightly. 
Faulted, however, is a new word, and anglified we suspect has been mis- 
taken for anglicised. 


The Writings of Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland: A revised 
translation, with Notes critical and historical. By the Rev. 
CHARLES H. H. Wrieut, D.D., etc. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 

This is an attempt to popularize the writings of St. Patrick, or rather it 
is an attempt to make them known to as wide a circle as possible. The 
Latin and Irish texts are not given. All that Dr. Wright has given in 
his little, but handsome volume, is a series of translations of the old 
texts with a popular but scholarly introduction and a series of carefully 
compiled notes, critical and historical. Leaving aside the introduction and 
the notes the volume may be said to divide itself into three parts. In the 
tirst we have translations of the works of St. Patrick, which are admitted 
to be genuine—the Hymn or Breastplate, the Confession, and the Epistle 
to Coroticus. In the second which is entitled ‘ Doubtful Remains,’ we 
have translations of the sayings of St. Patrick, of his Proverbs, of the 
Story of Patrick and the Royal Daughters, and of the Vision. In the 
third part, or the Appendix, we have two translations of the Hymn in metre. 
The introduction and notes exhibit a familiar acquaintance with the St. 
Patrick literature, and from a historical or critical point of view, leave 
little to be desired. The translations, on the other hand, are not always 
what they might be. Et cotidie contra Hiberionem non sponte pergebam, 
donec prope deficiebam—‘ and day by day I went forth against my will 
in Ireland until I all but fainted’—is rendered ‘on the other hand I 
did not of my own accord go to Ireland until I was almost worn out.’ This 
is but one of several wrong translations we have met with. 


Caledonia : or a Historical and Topographical Account of North- 
Britain from the most Ancient to the Present Times with a 
Dictionary of Places Chorographical and Philological. b 
GEORGE CHALMERS F.R.S., F.S.A. New Edition. Vol. 
IIL, [V. Paisley: Alex. Gardner. 1888, 1889. 


These two volumes bring the reprint of this valuable work down to the 
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end of the second volume of the original edition. The old paging is 
retained for the convenience of reference ; the Editor has inserted a number 
of additional particulars in the text ; here and there he has added a 
number of references in the notes ; and at the end of Chalmer’s preface 
he has promised that when the reprint is finished he will supplement the 
information it contains with a further series of notes. This looks well. 
The additions are an improvement and the promised notes should add 
materially to the utility and value of the work. Both Editor and 
Publisher may be congratulated on having brought their work thus far ; it is 
to be hoped that nothing will arise to prevent its completion with all 
possible despatch. In his first volume, it will be remembered, Chalmers 
gives an account of the more ancient history of Scotland, dividing it into 
four periods—the Roman ending with the year 446 A.D. ; the Pictish 
closing ‘with the year 846 A.D. ; the Scottish finishing in 1097 A.D., and 
the Scoto-Saxon ending in year 1307 A.D. The subject is by no means an 
easy one even in the present, and if here and there Chalmers falls into a 
mistake it is not to be wondered at. He had the honour of being among the 
first to attempt to write the ancient history of Scotland in a trustworthy 
manner. In the volume before us, after a somewhat lengthy introduction, 
he passes to the descriptions of the various shires. The introduction deals 
with such matters as the discovery and names of the Country ; its people, 
Kings, estates or degrees; its judicatories and divisions; its extent, 
agriculture, manufactures, wealth, wars, and coins. It has also an 
interesting section on Chorography. In some respects it may be considered 
as a kind of supplement to the first volume. Here also, as in the preface, 
and in the Author’s edition of Lyndsay as well as elsewhere, we meet with 
traces of the controversy which Chalmers maintained against Jamieson 
as to the origin and character of the Scottish language. More recent re- 
search, as we need hardly say, has proved that Chalmers was right, and 
Jamieson wrong, the latter’s theory of the Gothic origin of the language 
being now entirely given up by all who have examined the question. 
The topographical history of the Counties begins with the most southern 
and proceeds to the northern in what Chalmers calls a regular consecution. 
Those dealt with here are Roxburgh, Berwick, Haddington, Mid Lothian, 
Linlithgow, Peebles and Selkirk. Each county is treated by itself, and in 
eight sections; the first being devoted to its name, the second to its 
situation and extent, the third to its natural objects, the fourth to its 
antiquities, the fifth and sixth to its establishment as a shire and to its 
civil history, the seventh to its agriculture, manufacture and trade, and 
the eighth to its Ecclesiastical history. The mass of information brought 
together in these various sections is, as all who are acquainted with the 
work know, something marvellous. Chalmers was assisted by contributors 
in every part of the country, but his own work in the compilation of the 
work must have been enormous. His pages are packed full of facts, while 
his notes show that he was in touch with all the printed and MS. 
authorities which, at the time of his writing, were known or available. 
During the ninety years which have elapsed since the work was first issued, 
new sources of information have been brought to light and new facts elimin- 
ated, and there can be little doubt that when the Editor carries out his 
intentions with regard to it, Caledonia will furnish a body of information 
relating to the history, topography, and antiquities of Scotland, such as 
the literature of few nations supplies. 


Phenicia. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M,A., etc, London; 
Fisher Unwin, 1889, 
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Media, Babylonia and Persia. By ZENAIE A. Racozin. Same 
Publisher. 


These books—the most recent volumes of the ‘Story of the Nations’ Series 
we have received—can scarcely fail from lack of interest. They deal with 
subjects which have long had, and which probably always will have, a sort of 
perennial attraction. As histories they are not all that might be desired, 
but that is no fault of their authors. Limitations of space and limitations 
of knowledge are usually insurmountable, though historians have some- 
times attempted to surmount the latter by supplying the place of informa- 
tion with stories of their own invention. The histories of Phoenicia and 
Media leave large room for conjecture, and a writer endowed with a lively 
imagination might construct for us, not without a show of probability, a 
very charming and romantic story about either of them. But the tempta- 
tion to invent history has been yielded to neither by Professor Rawlinson 
nor by Mdme. Ragozin. Both of them have written cautiously and with an 
evident desire to tell a simple and unvarnished tale. Phoenicia could 
scarcely have been placed in better hands. It lies so much in the way of 
the former studies and writings of Professor Rawlinson that it is almost a 
subject for wonder that it has not already found a place among his 
‘Monarchies.’ Of the drum and trumpet kind of history there is little to 
tell of the Phoenicians. Unlike most of the peoples of antiquity, who have 
left a name behind them, they were not warriors, but manufacturers and 
merchants. What little there is to tell of their wars and sieges, Professor 
Rawlinson tells and tells briefly ; but the greater part of his volume is 
taken up with an account of their origin, their commercial enterprise, their 
fields of colonisation, their art and science and articles of commerce. Since 
Movers and Kenrick wrote, much has been brought to light respecting this 
ancient people, and Professor Rawlinson has embodied it in his interesting 
and attractive pages. Mdme. Ragozin begins by giving an account of the 
Parsis, the discovery of their MSS., the self-sacrificing labours of Anquetil 
Duperron, and the more scientific work of Eugéne Burnouf. She then 
proceeds to discuss the character of the ancient Scriptures of Persia, and 
the character and fortunes of the religion of Zarathushtra. The discussion 
brings her into contact with the Rig-Veda and other Sanscrit writings, and 
we have a couple of far from uninteresting chapters on Aryan myths and 
their transformations. Much information is given about the ‘ Fire-wor- 
shippers,’ their opinions, sacrifices and towers of silence. Properly 
speaking the volume is a sequel to the author’s two volumes in the same 
series on Chaldeea and Assyria. The story is taken up at the fall of 
Nineveh and continued down to the battle of Marathon, thus extending 
over what is perhaps the most important period in the history of the 
ancient world. One noticeable feature in this, as well as in Professor 
Rawlinson’s volume, is the comparatively small space given to wars and 
campaigns, and the attention devoted to what is of more importance, the 
development of the arts of life and the growth of civilization. 


Charles George Gordon. By Colonel Sir WILLIAM F. BUTLER. 

David Livingstone. By THomas HUGHES. 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir RicHARD TEMPLE. 

Wellington. By GEORGE Hooper. 

Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 

Dampier. By W. CuarK RussELL. English Men of Action 

Series. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

A more interesting series of books than this is proving itself to be can 
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scarcely be desired. The title itself is taking, and the contents of each 
volume are as attractive as any thing in the way of history or biography 
can be. The writers are all men of established reputation, and the ‘men’ 
of whom they discourse have left their mark on the history of the world, 
and still fill a large space in the public eye. As for variety, the titles of 
the volumes which we have given above are a sufficient indication. Gordon 
and Livingstone, Wellington and Lord Lawrence, are names inscribed on 
the brightest pages of English history, and recall scenes of labour and 
triumph such as are described in the annals of few nations, and memories of 
which any nation may justly be proud. Here it is impossible to do more than 
record the most general impressions respecting these six handy volumes. 
A soldier himself of no small reputation, Sir William Butler writes of the 
hero of the Soudan, and well he might, with something like enthusiasm, 
and into small compass has put what is after all a singularly elaborate 
account of his life. Details are by no means avoided. Gordon’s campaigns 
are described graphically and with considerable minuteness ; while his 
simplicity and nobleness, his singular devotedness to duty, and his utter 
unselfishness come out on almost every page. Gordon’s life was of a rare 
character, and Sir W. Butler has written it with commendable skill. In 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, Livingstone has found a sympathetic, and, as need 
hardly be said, an extremely capable biographer. If Mr. Hug)es’ work 
has any fault, it is its brevity. The best biography of the great 
traveller and missionary is, of course, in his own writings; but 
those who amid the intense pressure of the present have not the 
leisure for their perusal, will find in Mr. Hughes’ volume not only a 
faithful narrative of the wanderings, but also a striking presentation 
of the toils and sufferings and character of one of the noblest men 
Scotland has produced. There was a child-like trust and a heroism of 
devotion about Livingstone which has made his name precious to every 
generous heart. Mr. Church’s work carries us back to the time of Falstaff, 
Hotspur and Agincourt, but is none the less attractive. Henry was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest soldiers that ever sat upon the English 
throne, and notwithstanding the demands he made upon the nation for 
men and money wherewith to wage his wars, he was one of its most 
popular rulers. The military scenes are graphically described ; and, as 
instancing the care with which the volume has been prepared, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Church’s description of ~  y is made after a 
personal survey of the field of that famous batt As to the Gascoigne 
incident, Mr. Church is disposed to regard it as in all probability fictitious. 
A better short biography of Lord Lawrence it is scarcely possible to frame 
than that which Sir R. Temple has contributed to the series. He tells the 
facts of the great Anglo-Indian Official’s life clearly, and that is all that 
was required to invest his narrative with the charms which belong to a 
life well spent in the discharge of important and onerous duties. In his 
account of Wellington Mr. Hooper fights over again the battles of the 
great captain. He is at pains also to defend him against his military 
detractors, and points out what he conceives to have been the distinguish- 
ing features of his character. ‘ All through his life,’ he says, ‘ it will be 
found that Duty and Service were his guiding stars.’ Besides narrating 
the military career of the Duke, Mr. Hooper gives an account of his work 
as a diplomatist and minister of state. The story is well told, and deserves 
to be widely read, as it doubtless will be. Mr. Clark Russell’s Dampier 
carries us back to the days of the famous buccaneers, and is a closely 
packed record of romantic feats of daring and adventure. There is a fresh- 
ness about its pages which seems now to have faded away from men’s life. 
Perhaps it is well that it has, But whether or not, we are carried back to 
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a world very different from the present, in which, along with much that 
was cruel and reckless, there was a boldness of enterprise, a courage, and 
often a magnanimity, which it is impossible not to recognise and admire. 
Here and there Mr. Russell allows Dampier to tell his own story, and not 
a few of his felicitous phrases are to be met with throughout the volume. 


Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. By Professor 
PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LinDA VILLARL Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1889. 


This new edition of Professor Villari’s scholarly and popular work on 
the life and times of the great Florentine preacher, is remarkable chiefly 
for the new preface which appears init. In this Professor Villari under- 
takes to reply to the criticisms of his English reviewers. By these it is 
said that since the first appearance of Professor Villari’s work many years 
ago, fresh documents and fresh authorities, including the important con- 
tributions of Professor Ranke, have changed the aspect of the question ; 
that, notwithstanding the real excellencies of which Savonarola was 
possessed, it would now seem to be indubitably proved that, his prophecies 
were rhetorical artifices ending in imposture ; that his policy, which was 
based on these prophecies, had accordingly no practical value whatever, 
and was finally the cause of his ruin ; and that of all this Professor Villari 
has taken no account, but has in the new edition of his work been unable 
to resist the temptation of maintaining consistency at the expense of pro- 
gress. To this Professor Villari replies: ‘This is only a modification of 
the old theory on Savonarola that I had previously combated, and that is 
now revived, with the apparent aid of new documents and the weight of 
Professor Ranke’s authority, to which I have always been ready to bow. 
We cannot here enter upon the controversy, but may remark that, while 
forming the feature of this new edition, Professor Villari’s reply is worth 
reading, as showing the position in which the matter at present stands, and 
as showing also how closely the opinions of the two professors approximate. 


On Parliamentary Government in England: Its Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS Topp. Edited 
by his son, 2nd Edition, vol.2. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1889. 


Two years elapsed between the publication of the first and second 
volumes of the original edition of this work, and two years have passed 
since the first volume cf this new and improved edition was issued. Of 
this latter delay, however much he may have complained before, now that 
the volume is in his hands, no one, we imagine, will be disposed to 
complain. The delay was necessary, and has rendered the work more 
useful than it would have been had it been issued at an earlier period, 
the Editor having taken note of the very considerable changes which in the 
meantime have been effected both in Parliamentary practice by the new 
rules of procedure, and in various departments of the Executive in 
consequence of recent legislation. In other words, Mr. Todd has brought 
his information down to the December of last year, and has embodied 
in the volume all that could be embodied in it in connection with 
his subject. Of the utility of the work it is useless to speak. To the 
student of Constitutional history, and for all who are interested in the 
practice of Parliament and the government of the country, it is simply 
invaluable, and so far as we know without a rival. In the first volume, 
it will be remembered, after dealing with the history of Parliament, the 
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Sovereign, and the royal prerogatives, Mr. Todd explained in his concluding 
chapter the Constitutional procedure in respect to the grant of public 
money for the service of the State. Consequently in the second volume 
he begins by treating of the regulations which have been established by 
law for the purpose of preventing the illegal issue or expenditure of it. 
This leads him, of course, to define the functions of the Exchequer and 
Audit departments, the way in which public money is issued, and the 
various checks prescribed to control its issue. Next we have chapters 
devoted to the Privy Council and the Cabinet Council, and then to the 
Ministers of the Crown in Parliament. In the fifth chapter, the constitu- 
tion and functions of the various departments of State are defined, while 
the sixth and last chapters deal with the judges in relation to the Crown 
and to Parliament. As in the previous volume, Mr. Todd’s treatment of 
his subject is historical as well as descriptive and legal, the history of each 
office or department with which he deals being carefully recorded, and the 
various Acts of Parliament by which their constitution and operation or 
functions have been affected enumerated. One interesting and indeed 
valuable feature of the book is the frequent reference to Canadian or 
Colonial parliamentary procedure, and, though in respect to Canada by no 
means so full as, or in any way capable of being taken as a substitute for 
Mr. Bourinot’s volume on Canadian procedure, it conveys not a little 
serviceable information. In an appendix, the Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons are given as recently amended. A very elaborate 
index concludes a work which in arrangement, accuracy, and lucidity of 
statement, may be taken as a model. 


The Swiss Confederation. By Sir FRANCIS OTTIWELL ADAMS, 
K.C.M., G.C.B,, V.C., and C. D. CunninGHwAM. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 


At the present moment, when so much attention is devoted to demo- 
cratical institutions and forms of government, any work which throws light 
upon their history, development, and operation, cannot fail to be accept- 
able to a class of readers which may be said to include among its numbers 
not only students of constitutional history, but also politicians of every 
shade of opinion. Some time ago Mr. Bryce gave us an elaborate and 
masterly account of the great Republic of the North American Continent ; 
in the volume before us we have an account of the older but smaller, and 
perhaps more absolute, democracy of Switzerland. Few are able to speak 
with a greater fulness of knowledge on the subject than the two whose 
names appear on the title page, and no one will be found to question their 
claims to speak with authority. Though their joint work is less extensive 
than Mr. Bryce’s, in its own way it is equally valuable. For very obvious 
reasons, it is not likely to be so popular, but to the eye of the student, and 
probably of the politician, and certainly to those with whom politics is a 
profession, it will present itself as a work which is in every respect entitled 
to a place side by side with Mr. Bryce’s three volumes on the American 
Commonwealth. Like most works of its kind, it is partly historical and 
partly analytical and critical. Aftera short introductory chapter, in which 
the history of the Confederation is sketched, we have a chapter dealing 
with what may be called the central government, describing the three 
federal authorities, and distinguishing between the federal and cantonal 
sovereignties. Then follow chapters on the Federal Assembly, Federal 
Council, and Federal Tribunal. Other chapters deal with the political 
parties, the Communes, the Cantons and their tribunals, Religion, Educa- 
tion, the Army, Agriculture and Commerce. Three chapters are of aone 
interest ; those, viz., on Socialists and Anarchists, the Swiss political 
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institutions as compared with those of the United States, and the Referen- 
dum and Initiative. At the present moment the last of these will in all 
likelihood prove the most attractive. Referendum, it is explained, ‘ means 
the reference to all vote-possessing citizens either of the Confederation or 
of a Canton, for acceptance or rejection, of laws and resolutions framed by 
their representatives.’ In Switzerland there are two kinds, compulsory 
and optional. It is compulsory where all laws adopted by the Grand 
Council or other representative body of a Canton must be submitted to the 
people, and optional when limited to those cases in which a certain number 
of votes demand it. Initiative, on the other hand, is the exercise of the 
right granted to any single voter or body of voters to initiate proposals for 
the enactment of new laws, or for the alteration or abolition of existing 
laws. These two institutions have gradually grown up in the Cantons, and 
spread from one to another till, with a few exceptions, all of them possess 
either a compulsory or optional Referendum, while a number of them have 
adopted the Initiative. The Referendum does not extend to foreign rela- 
tions. In discussing the question whether the adoption of the Referendum 
and Initiative in Great Britain would be expedient, the authors are careful 
to observe that ‘the conditions of Great Britain are very different from 
those of Switzerland.’ 


Carlisle. By M. CREIGHTON, M.A., D.C.L., &c. (Historic Towns.) 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1889. 


To Scotsmen the history of few towns outside the borders of their native 
land can have so great an interest as that of the ancient city of Carlisle. 
First a British town, next Roman, again British, afterwards English, it 
was twice a Scottish town, and long, even after it was finally taken 
possession of by the English, it was claimed as being ecclesiastically under 
the jurisdiction of a Scottish bishop. Nor can Carlisle be of less interest 
from an historical point of view to Englishmen. For centuries it was one 
of the bulwarks against the inroads of the Scots. During the reign of 
Edward I., it was practically for many years the seat of the English 
Government. Many a battle too has been fought beneath its walls, and 
many an army has made it its point of departure for the North little 
dreaming of the disasters that awaited it, while others have started 
from it in the opposite direction only to meet with a similar fate. In 
dealing with its history, Professor Creighton has wisely treated Carlisle, 
not merely as a town but as a centre of provincial life. He has thus 
brought it into connection with the history of the two countries between 
which it was long a bone of contention, and given it its due position in the 
life of the past. His sketch of its history is necessarily condensed, but he 
has woven into it much of the history of the Border. Battles, sieges, and 
raids figure ry ed on his pages, and invest them with something of the 
romance which belongs to the wild days of Border strife. His sketches of 
Carlisle as a British settlement, as a Roman town, and as a medieval city, 
of Border life and Border warfare are especially vivid, while the story he 
has to tell of the vicissitudes which befell the Cathedral, which the much 
harassed bishops and citizens of Carlisle had set their hearts on completing, 
is almost pathetic. Professor Creighton is himself a native of Carlisle, and 
he has written its history with an affection and an ability which makes his 
volume one of the most instructive and attractive in the very excellent 
series to which it belongs. 


The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century. By WILLIAM 
LockHarT, A.M., F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh and London, 
1889, 
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In this volume the minister of Colinton seeks to state and elucidate 
certain facts in connection with the Mediaeval Church in Scotland. 
Though he has little, if anything, that was not known to say, his 
pages will serve to emphasise the fact that David de Bernham once 
lived and moved in Scotland, and was a power both in the Court and 
Church. But seldom mentioned in the present, Bernham was a man 
of great activity, and of some character. Fordun evidently did not like 
him, and calls him a hard man. Evidently, too, a number of the clergy 
did not like him, for he appears not to have hesitated, when he saw 
occasion, to sirip them of some of their wealth, and to give it to others. 
Berwick was his birth-place, but whether he was a Scotsman or not is 
unknown. He became Archbishop of St. Andrews, being the choice 
of both the King and the Pope, in 1239, and died in 1253. His claim to 
be remembered is his extraordinary activity in consecrating churches. 
According to the list given by Mr. Lockhart, and first printed in 1885 from 
a MS. in the National Library at Paris, between 1240 and 1249 he 
consecrated no fewer than one hundred and forty. Mr. Lockhart’s book 
is not a large one, but it would have been improved by condensation. 
Space might at least have been found for the complete text of the Pontificale 
in which the list of dedications occurs. 


The Life of Raphael. By HERMANN Grimm. ‘Translated with 
the author's sanction, by SARAH HOLLAND ADAMs. Paisley 
and London: Alex. Gardner, 1889. 


Though little known amongst ourselves the author of this delightful 
volume possesses in his own country an established and distinguished 
reputation as a critic and historian of art. In America also he is known, 
and by means of his admirable Life of Michael Angelo, which forms a 
companion volume to the one before us, he is gradually becoming known 
here. Less extensive than Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s work on Raphael, 
Herr Grimm’s work is also more popularly written. Biographical details 
are by no means absent from his pages, but he has devoted himself 
chiefly to the paintings of the artist, the social and historical conditions 
amid which they were produced, and the manner in which they were 
received. He has attempted in fact to answer the following questions : 
In what relations did Raphael, inspired with his sunny views of life, stand 
to the commoner world around him? How were the radiant pictures 
which he gave to the world received? Was he assisted in his work or was 
he hindered? How powerful was this help or this hindrance, and by 
whom was it suseaelt The discussion of these questions has naturally 
led him to devote considerable attention both to Raphael himself and to 
the ideas which were agitated and discussed around him, and to the 
influence of which he must necessarily have been subjected. At the same 
time Herr Grimm has endeavoured to fathom the conceptions Raphael 
wished to embody in his paintings, how far he succeeded, and if un- 
successful wherein the fault lay. Of the material for this, which, as need 
hardly be said, is ample, careful and excellent use has here been made. 
As a proof of this we may point to the striking chapter on the Camera deila 
Segnatura, or to that again on the Sistine onna and Transfiguration ; 
but more especially to the former. Here the history of the frescoes by 
which that famous chamber is adorned, is traced step by step from the 
first sketches to their final completion, and a new meaning is given to The 
Disputa and the School of Athens. The author is of opinion that the 
final execution of some of Raphael’s principal works did not correspond 
with the original design. The two just mentioned are cases in point. 
Herr Grimm’s descriptions of Raphael’s paintings is simply charming. 
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The poetry which the youthful artist threw upon his canvass seems to have 
taken possession of his mind ; and it is doubtful whether the creator of the 
Sistine Madonna has ever had a more sympathetic or faithful interpreter. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited by CHARLES 
EuioT Norton. 2 vols. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1888. 


In this fresh instalment of Carlyle’s correspondence we have his letters 
from 1826, or from the second day after his marriage down to February 
23, 1826, when he was just finishing the French Revolution, and on the 
eve of becoming famous. His correspondence with Goethe falls within the 
same period, but having been printed separately it is not here repeated. 
Following the plan already adopted by him in the previous volumes he has 
issued of the Letters, Mr. Norton prints each letter usually without 
omissions, and points out those which have been inaccurately printed or 
printed only in part by Mr. Froude. The difference is often very t 
and important. e letters are chiefly to the different members of the 
Carlyle family ; a number of them are to Mrs. Carlyle. All of them 
throw great light on Carlyle’s character, and illustrate with considerable 
fulness the work on which he was at the time engaged. In these respects 
they are extremely valuable, and may be said to constitute, so far as they 
go, the best biography of Oarlyle that has yet appeared. That they bear 
out all that has been written about their author by Mr. Froude cannot be 
said. As one reads them it is not difficult to understand the feelings with 
which the members of Carlyle’s family regard the famous Life. As it 
comes out in these letters, Carlyle’s character had scarcely a touch of 
selfishness about it, and judged by what he has here written, few sons, 
brothers, or husbands, have shown a more tender regard for those to whom 
they were related, or so profound and active an interest in their welfare. 
The letters are not wanting in passages of great beauty. They are a dis- 
tinct contribution to literature, and providing those which are to follow 
are of the same character, they will go far to alter and indeed to completely 
change the impression respecting their author which has been produced by 
Mr. Froude’s biography. 


A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780.) By 
reg Gossk, M.A. London and New York: Maemillan 
.» 1889. 


This, though the second issued, is the third volume in Messrs. 
illan’s series of Histories of English Literature. The second, it will 
be remembered, is Mr. Saintsbury’s on the literature of the Elizabethan 
era. Both are excellent illustrations of the wisdom of allowing authors a 
free hand in the formation of their plans, and in working out their own 
ideas as to what their books should be. Mr. Saintsbury devoted the 
larger amount of his s to the less known authors of his period ; Mr. 
Gosse, in dealing with the period assigned to him, has given the majority 
of his pages to the consideration of the authors who are better known. 
Each may be justified. The two periods are different, and require 
different treatment. 1t must not be supposed, however, that in 
Mr. Gosse’s pages the less known writers of the hundred and ener | 
years they cover have been ignored. Very many of them are noti 
and not a few whom we scarcely expected to find mentioned. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, Mr. Gosse’s volume is a history of the literature, 
and not a mere enumeration, with biographical and critical details, of 
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the writers of the period, and having seized the characteristic features 
of this literature, he has dealt with those authors whose writings, 
whether known or unknown, serve to illustrate the various phases 
through which it passed. His narratives and criticisms are models of 
brevity and lucid statements. As to the literary judgments, while inde- 
pendent and evidently founded on a personal acquaintance with the works 
of the authors on whom they are passed, they are fair, and few will find 
fault with them. Mr. Gosse has a good word to say for Boswell, and while 
not without a large amount of respect and even reverence for Johnson, is 
quite alive to his faults. His notices of Hume, Blair, Robertson, Adam 
Smith, and, to turn to another class, Pope, Swift, Dryden, Gibbon, and 
Burke, are excellent ; and long as some of them are, we could wish that 
they had been longer. Scottish literature, or perhaps we should say 
Scottish writers, are by no means ignored, for besides those already men- 
tioned there are notices of Thomsen, Hamilton of Bangour, Allan Ramsay, 
Robert Blair, Smollet, Ross of Lochlee, the Rev. John Skinner, Robert 
Fergusson, and, among others, Lady Anne Barnard, the author of ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray.’ Indeed, as a history of the literature of the last forty years 
of the seventeenth century and the first eighty of the eighteenth, Mr. 
Gosse’s book is superior to anything we have seen, and the general reader 
will find it as attractive and interesting as the student will find it useful. 


Chaucer: The Minor Poems, Edited by the Rev. W. W. SKEarT, 
Litt. D., &c., &c. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1888. 


Dr. Skeat has at length forestalled Mr. Sweet’s ‘ inevitable German,’ and 
given us an edition of the minor poems of Chaucer, which, besides being as 
complete as it is at present possible to make it, isin point of editing equal to 
anything which even Dr. Skeat himself hasdone. The pieces which he has in- 
cluded in his list are in the main the same as those adopted by Dr. Furnivall 
in the publications of the Chaucer Society. One piece, however, which was 
included in the publications of that Society, he has, on the advice of Dr. 
Furnival, omitted, that, viz., which is entitled ‘The Mother of God.’ 
Five he has printed, viz.,‘ Merciles Beaute,’ ‘Against Women Unconstaunt,’ 
‘A Compleint to his Lady,’ ‘An Amorous Compleint,’ and ‘ Balade of 
Compleint,’ are additions to Dr. Furnivall’s list; two of them, ‘An 
Amorous Compleint,’ and ‘ Balade of Compleint,’ appearing here in print 
for the first time. The poems are prefaced by an introduction of over 
eighty pages, in which an account is given of the earlier editions of the 
poet’s minor writings, and the reasons stated for rejecting some which have 
hitherto been ascribed to him, and for believing that those now printed 
may with something like certainty be assigned to him as their author. 
The text of the poems has been selected with the utmost care, and each 
page has its full complement of various readings. The notes, as we need 
scarcely say, are excellent, being rich in information, and rivalling in their 
fulness and variety those of the author’s edition of Piers the Plowman. 
The glossarial index, which is almost wholly the work of Mr. C. Sapsworth, is 
fuller than usual, and has the advantage of containing abundant references. 
Altogether the work, if we may be allowed to say so, is highly creditable 
to English scholarship, and increases the obligations, already heavy, which 
— of old English literature are under to its learned and indefatigable 

itor. 


Les Mabinogion traduits en entier pour la premiere fois en 
Frangais avec un commentaire explicatif et des notes 
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critiques, Par J. LoTH. TomelL Paris: Ernest Thorin, 
1889. 


Excellent and unrivalled as Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Ma- 
binogion is, though always and cheerfully acknowledging its many and great 
merits, scholars have never been able to regard it as altogether satisfactory. 
Its appearance marked the beginning of a new era in the history of Celtic 
studies, but it labours under the serious drawbacks of being in many places 
inexact or defective. Much of the inexactitude is due to the use of an 
uncritical and often inaccurate text, and the want of proper dictionary 
helps, while the omissions which occur were made intentionally. Lady 
Charlotte was writing ostensibly for the entertainment and instruction of the 
two children to whom her volumes are dedicated, and the passages omitted, 
though of great interest and use to the student, are not such as are fitted 
for the eye or ear of children. M. Loth’s translation has been, or rather is 
being, made—for we have here only the first volume—under very different 
conditions. With the publication of the text of the Mabinogion from the 
Red Book of Hergest by Professor Rhys and Mr. J. G. Evans the formation 
of something like a critical text has been made possible ; and besides his 
translation is made for students and not for children. Of these new and 
less irksome conditions, M. Loth has availed himself, and brought to the 
work he has assumed a scholarship as great as it is rare. The translation 
is made not exactly from the text recently issued, but from one which he 
has formed for himself. Nor is the rendering altogether literal. While 
aiming to be as exact as possible, M. Leth has endeavoured to make his 
pages readable. In this he has succeeded. There is a charm about these 
old stories as read in M. Loth’s pages, which those who read them cannot 
fail to acknowledge. The work promises also to be a valuable contribution 
to Celtic studies in other ways. Scattered throughout the volume are 
many scholarly notes throwing considerable light on the text, while at the 
conclusion is a number of pages in which the author indicates the altera- 
tions he has made on the Rhys-Evan text, and the passages where his own 
translation differs from the English version of Lady Guest. 


The Divine Comal of Dante. Translated into English verse, 


with Notes, by JoHN AUGUSTINE WILSTACH. 2 vols. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1888. 


Having translated Virgil, Mr. Wilstach here tries his hand at the more 
difficult task of turning the Commedia of Dante into English verse. One 
can read Dante, feel his intensity and marvel at the wondrous force 
of his words, but to translate him into English rhyme and retain his 
force and intensity and brilliant colouring, is a task to which, though 
attempted by many, few have proved themselves equal. If Mr. Wilstach 
has failed to preserve that which is peculiarly Dantian, he has failed 
with a multitude. Some one has said that the words of Dante 
are like the blows of a sledge-hammer. Mr. Wilstach’s are not. His 
translation is wanting in that force and directness which form so marked a 
characteristic of the Commedia. His use of inversion is not always happy, 
and his recourse to it is so frequent as to become wearisome. In many 
places, too, his translation is faulty, being either obscure or uselessly 
redundant. ‘Ed io, ch’ avea d’ orror la testa cinta,’ which Carlyle trans- 
lates, ‘And I, my head begirt with horror’ ; and Mr. Minchin, ‘I, compassed 
round with horror,’ is rendered by Mr. Wilstach, ‘ And I, who round my 
head felt wondering curl.’ Whether he has read ‘error or ‘ orrer’ it is 
difficult to tell, but ‘ wondering’ fails to convey the sense of either, while 
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the phrase ‘ felt wondering curl’ has nothing whatever to recommend it. 
A little on Dante writes :— 
‘Questo misero modo 
Tengon |’ anime triste di coloro, 
Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 
Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli che non furon rebelli, 
Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro. 
Cacciarli i ciel per non esser men belli, 
Ne lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 
Ché alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’ elli.’ 
Mr. Wilstach’s rendering is :— 
‘ This miserable mood 
Sustain the dreary souls of those whose shame 
Is that they lived without praise or blame. 
Mixed are they with that choir, nor bad nor good, 
Of Angels, not for rebels, imps, and elves, 
Not for God, but only for themselves. 
Heaven chased them forth to save its zones from soil ; 
Receive them not the deeper parts of Hell, 
For over them the damned might triumph well.’ 
The notes which have been added show considerable acquaintance with the 
literature, and are an improvement on the translation. Mr. Wilstach’s 
style is not always above criticism, having a strong tendency to become 
stiff and rhetorical, but his notes and discussions certainly throw light 
upon the text, and are well worth reading. 


November Boughs. By Watt WHITMAN. Paisley and Lon- 
don: Alex. Gardner. 1889. 


Tn this volume the author has gathered together a number of pieces both 
in prose and verse, written at different periods extending over a consider- 
able number of years. The topics are varied, but chiefly of a literary, or 
biographical kind. There are poems entitled ‘Sands at Seventy,’ and 
others with the heading ‘Fancies at Navesink.’ Then there are prose 
essays, some of them covering little more than a page, and others extending 
to several pages on such topics Our Eminent Visitors, The Bible as 
Poetry, Burns as Poet and Person, Tennyson, Shakespeare, English 
Books, Slang in America, Abraham Lincoln, and a number of War Memo- 
randa. But the most interesting as well as the most important of the 
Essays is the one with which the volume opens, ‘ A Backward Glance o’er 
Travell’d Roads.’ In this the author reviews himself and his work, and not- 
withstanding all that has been said against his poetical beliefs and methods, 
reiterates his persuasion of their truth and appeals from the present to the 
future. Here also he repeats his demand that America should possess a 
literature peculiarly and exclusively its own, saying, ‘ No law or people or 
circumstances ever existed so needing a race of singers and poems differing 
from all others, and rigidly their own as the land and people and circum- 
stances of our United States.’ At the same time he restates his belief 
that science instead of superseding poetry will only open out fresh and 
more extensive fields to which the poetic imagination must emigrate. 
‘ Whatever,’ he remarks, ‘may have been the case in years gone by, the 
true use for the imaginative faculty of modern times is to give ultimate 
vivification to facts, to science, and to common lives, endowing them with 
the glows and glories and final illustriousness which belong to every real 
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thing, and to real things only.” The papers on Shakespeare and Burns are 
suggestive, but there is little new in them. On such subjects much that is 
new can scarcely be expected from anyone. 


Life and Labour. Vol.1. East London. Edited by CHARLES 
Bootg. London: Williams and Norgate, 1889. 


This volume represents a vast amount of earnest, loving, and judicious 
labour undertaken solely with a view to getting at the truth as to the 
condition, economic, social, and moral, of the poorer classes in one of the 

rer districts of London, in order to pave the way for devising wise and 
elpful methods of improving their condition. It is part of a large under- 
taking which is to embrace South as well as East London, and many are 
the hands engaged in it. Mr. Booth and those associated with him in this 
work have spared no pains to ensure the general accuracy of what they put 
forward here. They have done their best to verify the statistics obtained 
from School Board Officers and their own visitors, and from the statements 
made to them. Mr. Booth has gone and lodged with different classes in 
the district, and thus in disguise made himself familiar with the inner 
currents of life there. A vast mass of information has in this way been 
gathered up as to work, wages, dwellings, manner of living, school atten- 
dance, social pleasures, modes of mutual helpfulness, and a variety of other 
matters, and it is here systematically arranged and so presented as to give 
a clear and comprehensive picture of life in the district as it really is, while 
each of the seven fellow workers with Mr. Booth deals specifically with one 
or more branches of the subject under consideration. Mr. Booth, e.g., 
gives a general survey of the district, and summary of the work undertaken 
and the results of it. He deals specially too with ‘Sweating.’ Miss 
Beatrice Potter describes the dock labourers, the tailors, and the 
Jewish community. Mr. D. F. Schloss gives details as to the boot-making 
industry ; Mr. E. Aves treats of the furniture trade ; Mr. Fox of the 
tobacco workers ; while two ladies deal respectively with the silk weaving 
and women’s work in general. It is naturally a bulky volume, but there 
is not a dry or uninteresting page in it. Even the statistical tables are all 
made interesting by the fulness of information they give and the illustrative 
—— that accompany them. The map and sketch maps are also 
most helpful to the general reader who may not be familiar with the 
district. We may also add, as a not unimportant recommendation of this 
book, that it is written throughout in a calmly scientific — There are 
no hysterical ravings in it over the miseries or vices of this or that class, 
and no fiery diatribes directed against systems of labour, or those conduct- 
ing them. The miseries are portrayed nakedly enough, and vices are 
laid bare where the exhibition of them may prove valuable to those who 
wish to work to cure them, and the evils of sweating etc. are not in any 
way veiled, but there is no straining after effect, or passionate appeals to 
class prejudices or sentimental emotions. The book will be welcomed, we 
think, by all classes and cannut but be most useful to all interested in the 
social problems of the hour. 


Penological and Preventive Principles, with Special Reference 
to Europe and America. By WitLiAM TALLACK. Lon- 
don: Wertheimer, Lea, & Co. 1889. 

_ The author of this volume has been the secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion for upwards of twenty years, and has here set down with an abundance 
of illustrations the principles which a long and varied experience has 
convinced him ought to be applied for the prevention and punishment of 
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crime. It is almost a pity a less forbidden title was not given to the 
volume. There is much in it which appeals not only to those who are 
interesting themselves in the subject with which it deals, but also to the 
general public. Mr. Tallack is neither a theoriser nor a sentimentalist. 
The principles he lays down and enforces are for the most part sound and 
intelligible, such indeed as common sense, backed up by acquaintance with 
the classes whom they have in view, would dictate. The first principle he 
lays down is one that is often neglected, or at least forgotten, but one 
nevertheless of prime importance, the principle namely that ‘ the proposed 
means of restricting social maladies do not become encouragements of the 
evils to be repressed.” His second, again, is the necessity of avoiding the 
divorce of elements which should always be held in union. The elements 
he explains are Prevention, Repression, an¢ Reformation. His third 
principle is an ever vigilant hesitation as to the acceptance of fashionable 
dogmas or popular conclusions. Some objection may perhaps be taken to 
the way in which these ‘ principles’ or ‘ essentials’ are put, but there can 
be no doubt as to what Mr. Tallack means or as to the practical soundness 
of his conclusions. We are not sure indeed whether the free circulation 
of Mr. Tallack’s first chapter would not itself prove a preventive of many 
of the evils which he in common with many others wishes to see put down. 
On some subjects Mr. Tallack speaks with less decision, as for instance in 
regard to the abolition of the death penalty. For life imprisonment he 
would substitute imprisonment for a definite number of years and subsequent 
supervision. The title of the book, as we have said, is not attractive, but 
the book is on the whole well and temperately written and deserves to be 
very widely read. 


Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information. Edited 
by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. LL.D. Vol. II. London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 1889. 


Punctual to its date this handy volume has made its appearance. It 
brings down the work to Con-, and bears out the promise of the first 
volume. The articles are short, condensed, and informing. Theorising is 
happily absent, and the writers of the articles confine themselves strictly 
to facts. So far as we have been able to examine them, too, the articles 
are as arule accurate. They do not of course always contain all that one 
would like to know ; but there is a sufficiency of information in them we 
should say for most readers. Among other articles of interest in the 
present volume may be mentioned those under William Blake, Blast- 
furnace, Bleaching, Blind, Boccaccio, Bohemia, Boiler, Bolingbroke, 
Bookbinding, Byzantine Art, Botany, Brazil, Bread, Bridge, George 
Buchanan, Cannon, Chess, Climate, Clock, Clothing. There is a good 
article on Great Britain, and another on Canada. The legal articles are 
carefully compiled ; but the same cannot be said of the article on Giordano 
Bruno, which closes with the somewhat startling statement that ‘his 
me doctrines represent the highest level of the thought of the 
period’! 


Outlines of Christian Doctrine, by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A., isa 
new volume of Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s ‘ Theological Educator’ 
Series. The Editor of the Series, as it is perhaps unnecessary to state, is the 
Rev. W. Nicol, the Editor of the Expositor, while the author of the volume 
is a presbyter of the Church of England. Originally intended as a Com- 
mentary upon the Thirty-Nine Articles of the English Church, with a view 
to making the work, as he hopes, more generally useful, Mr, Moule hag 
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departed from his first plan, and has here devoted himself to giving a sketch 
of the main doctrines of the Christian Faith, though always keeping in 
view the confession of his Church. The work makes no pretensions to 
originality or completeness. The doctrines expounded are : The doctrine 
of God ; of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; the doctrine of 
Man and of the Church ; the doctrine of the Ministry and of the Sacra- 
ments. Some attention is paid to the history of the various doctrines, and 
the work is written from the Protestant Evangelical point of view. 


Sermons preached in St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay (Macmillan), is a 
volume of discourses delivered by the Right Rev. L. G. Mylne, the Bishop 
of Bombay, to Anglo-Indian congregations. The sermons are for the most 
part practical, and deal boldly and searchingly with such topics as Anger, 
Gamblers and Gambling, Debt, the Facility of Divorce and the Abolition 
of Marriage, Missions and their Depreciators, and the work and trials of 
the Christian Missionary in India. There is much solid thought in the 
volume, and not a little which must have gone straight home to the busi- 
ness and bosom of those who listened to the sermons. 


Mr. Wasson, whose Essays, Religious, Social and Political, Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham has published, and to which he has prefixed a biographical 
sketch (Lee & Shepard, Boston), was trained for the ministry, but after a 
short pastorate withdrew from it. Though he renounced authority, Carlyle 
and Emerson seem to have been his intellectual guides, while in theological 
matters he appears to have been as erratic or peculiar as either. The 
Church he renounced, but says that if he had to join any, he would find it 
necessary to pass by Calvinism and to enter the Catholic Communion. 
His Essays are on such subjects as Authority, Unity, the Social Texture, 
o Puritan Commonwealth, the New Type of Oppression, the Genius of 

omen. 


In the second part of The Pleasures of Life (Macmillan) Sir John 
Lubbock discourses on Ambition, Wealth, Health, Love, Art, the Beauties 
of Nature, Labour and Rest, Religion, the Hope of Progress and the 
Destiny of Man. He discourses upon them too in the same admirable 
manner that he did upon other sources of pleasure in his first volume. 
There is the same abundance of quotations, and. similar brief and wise 
reflections. The first volume we gather from the preface has had a 
remarkable circulation. The circulation of this we should say will not be 
less, nor shall we be surprised to hear that many of the readers of 
the two volumes are of opinion that they have found in them a pleasure 
their author has omitted to mention. 


The Rev. G. S. Hatherly’s New Genealogical Scale of the Sovereigns of 
England (Simpkin), is a very curious work and must have cost him an 
immense amount of labour. We believe he is quite within the mark when 
he says ‘ it treads no beaten path, and competes with, and takes the place 
of, no other work.’ Genealogists, we should imagine will find much in it 
that is quite to their minds. It is not a large book, but any one, we will 
venture to say, might find in it an immense amount of information and 
amusement ; and if so disposed, he might find in it an inexhaustible store 
of puzzles with which to amuse or perplex his friends. That Mr. Hatherly 
is thoroughly master of his subject there can be no doubt. By his various 
tables he shows at a glance the relation in which the Queen, or any of her 
royal predecessors up to William I., stand to each other. 


Dr. R. W. Dale’s Impressions of Australia (Hodder and Stoughton), is a 
narrative of his recent visit to the Kuatealion Colonies and a record of the 
opinions he formed respecting the things he saw. In the course of his 
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travel Dr. Dale came in contact with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
therefore claims to have something to say in addition to what has already 
been said by Mr. Froude. Whether a rapid run through the country is 
sufficient to make either the one or the pw an authority on the subject 
is a question on which there may be a difference of opinion. Dr. Dale, how- 
ever, may be said to have done the best he could to inform himself, and 
here and there acknowledges that some of the ideas he went out with turned 
out to be erroneous. His book is pleasant reading to say the least of it. 
There is in it also a considerable amount of information, and as need 
hardly be said, the impressions of its writer are clearly and forcibly put. 


In Lectures on Literatwre (Gardner), Mr. M‘Cormick has printed three 
lectures presumably delivered by him as Lecturer on English Literature at 
Queen M t College. The first deals with English Literature and 
University Education. Here Mr. M‘Cormick sets himself to refute the 
opinions lately expressed by Mr. Freeman on the teaching of English 
Literature at the Universities. We doubt, however, whether the two are 
far apart. Mr. Freeman seems to mean one thing by ‘literature ’ and Mr. 
M‘Cormick another. The remaining lectures are on Wordsworth and 


Browning, the first especially is worth reading. 


Magazine readers will be glad to obtain another instalment of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s Essays (Macmillan). The pieces contained in the present 
volume, as the title indicates, are chiefly literary and ethical. One or two 
of them may be said to be political ; as, ¢.g., those on Proportionate Re- 

resentation, a Policy for Ireland, and Church Property and Secularisation. 

he last was written with reference to Ireland and is here reproduced as 
containing principles which are still applicable and because they deserve to 
be studied in the present when so much is being said and conjectured in 
respect to the disestablishment and disendowment of the churches of Eng- 
land and Wales and Scotland. The literary papers deal with Literature in 
its social aspects the poems of the late Archbishop Trench and those of Sir 
S. Ferguson. Among the ethical papers there is one on Modern Unbelief. A 
paper which the author read at a meeting of the Wordsworth Society on 
the personal character of Wordsworth’s poetry forms the conclusion to a 
very thoughtful and admirably written volume attractive because of its 
matter as well as on account of its style. 


Either from want of health or from the want of time, Mr. Darwin was 
unable to prepare an edition of his celebrated Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Reefs (Smith, Elder), after that of 1874. Since then, however, im- 
portant researches have been made in connection with the subject, and 
much has been written about it, not always in favour of the theory ori- 

inated by Mr. Darwin and long ponbens § by many as incontrovertible. 

n the present handsome reprint of the work no attempt has been made to 
rewrite it. The text of 1874 is given, and in order to supplement, or where 
necessary correct, it, Professor T. G. Bonney has added a number of foot- 
notes, valuable as a rule not only as additions to, or as corrections of, the 
text, but also for the references contain. Furthermore, at the end of 
the volume he has added an Appendix of over fifty containing a care- 
ful summary of the more important arguments which have appeared both 
for and against the theory propounded in the volume, since 1874. In Prof. 
Bonney’s opinion the validity of that theory remains unimpaired. 

Miss Davenport-Hill’s Children of the State (Macmillan) has been revised 
and enlarged by Miss Fanny Fowke. The revision, in consequence of re- 
cent changes, has been somewhat extensive, and comparatively little of 
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the original work remains. The central idea is of course the same, and 
the work is still a strong plea for the boarding out of pauper children. 
Many new facts and arguments are added, and the progress which the 
scheme advocated by Miss Davenport-Hill has made since the appearance 
of the first edition is carefully traced. 


From Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we have received Part III. of Green’s 
Short History of the English People, with its full complement of maps, 
tables, and analyses. This part contains Chapters VII.-IX., on the Re- 
formation, Puritan England, and the Revolution. On the handiness of 
this mode of publication we have had occasion to remark before. Here 
we need only add that in making the Analyses, Dr. Tait has shown the 
same accuracy and skill as in the preceding divisions. 


A second edition of Professor 8. 8. Laurie’s excellent little work Meta- 
physica nova et vetusta (Williams & Norgate) has been already called for, 
and its author has endeavoured in this edition to be somewhat more 
explicit on-some points which he treated in the earlier edition with a 
brevity and conciseness which seem to have so strained the attention of 
certain readers as to make them complain. His additions, however, do 
not unduly swell the bulk of the volume, and are, we think, improvements. 


In The Elements of Law, Natural and Politic, by Thomas Hobbes of 
Malmesbury (Simpkin), Dr. F. Ténnies has printed together Hobbes’ 
Treatise on Human Nature and his De Corpore Politico. Both these 
treatises were originally published in 1650, and a second edition of the 
former was issued in the following year. Hobbes had no hand in their 
publication, and nothing was said in the Epistle Dedicatory of either of 
them to indicate that they were parts of one and the same work, except 
that the first part of the De Corpore Politico is said to depend upon a former 
treatise of Human Nature. By printing the two as one work Dr. Ténnies 
has restored them to their original unity, and to the form in which they 
appear in several MSS. For his text he has had recourse to no fewer than 
six manuscript copies, and has corrected many errors in previous editions. 
As for the purport of the treatise it is sufficient to say that it contains the 
earliest and shortest, yet at the same time a well matured, sketch of the 
ideas afterwards set forth in the De Cive and Leviathan. 


Simultaneously with the work just mentioned Dr. Ténnies has issued a 
reprint of the same authors Dialogues entitled Behemoth, or the Long 
Parliament (Simpkin). Here he has taken his text from what he believes 
to he the original MS., and has both corrected that of former editions and 
included many passages which have hitherto been suppressed. Both 
works are well printed and are of interest to students of the history 
of philosophy. 

Sir Francis Sandford’s reprint of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Report on 
Elementary Schools, 1852-1882 (Macmillan) will be heartily welcomed by 
those who knew the latter as an Inspector of Schools and by all who take 
an interest in the education of the young in the Elementary Schools. In 
educational matters Mr. Arnold was undoubtedly an expert, and during 
the later years of his life one of the highest authorities in the country. 
Here in his reports we have much of the same simplicity and beauty of 
style which one is acquainted with in his literary works, and not a little 
that is highly suggestive in connection with the educational history and 
requirements of the country. The points on which he touches are always 
important, and he eine Teens them in a way which few others could. 
Though dealing with the past few of his remarks can be said to be out o: 
date. Take for instance those on the two systems of inspection in 
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his report for 1863. Here he points out what many who have witnessed 
inspections under the two systems can scarcely have failed to feel, viz., 
that under the old system the inspection was in the hands of an efficient 
Inspector a powerful stimulus to the intellectual life of the school, but 
that under the new system the old stimulus and the old interest are gone ; 
the object of the Inspector being to fill up his closely-ruled schedule and of 
the children to pass, while the thoughts of the teacher are engrossed mainly 
with the amount of ‘ grant’ he will obtain. 


Mr. George Gissing’s The Nether World (Smith, Elder), is unquestion- 
ably an elaborately planned and powerfully written story. We must own, 
however, that it is not altogether pleasant reading. The world it 
depicts is that of the alleys and slums of Clerkenwell. Two or 
three of the characters are lifted up above the rest, but otherwise it is 
from beginning to end a picture of human vice and misery. The characters 
we refer to are Sidney, Jane Snowdon and her grandfather. The rest are 
decidedly well drawn, but most of them are not attractive. Clem, whom 
Mr. Gissing has painted in the strongest colours, is not a lady in possession 
of a superfluity of affection or charms. A superfluity of naughtiness she 
certainly has, and it is to be hoped that few such beings exist. As a 
picture of what goes on in the nether world of Clerkenwell Mr. Gissing’s 
book is probably a faithful picture. But asa work of art scarcely so much 
can be said about it. The book is hopeless and pessimistic in the extreme. 
What little moral goodness there is in it seems to fail entirely of its end. 
There is little or no encouragement in it to noble living. Still those who 
wish to know what passes in the nether world, without coming in contact 
with it, should read it. It may chance to arouse their compassion and 
incite them to play the part Michael Snowdon desired to play. 


French Janet, 2 vols., by the author of Citoyenne Jacqueline, (Smith, 
Elder) is a ghost story, but a ghost story of a rare kind. The plot is 
remarkable for its simplicity and for the admirable manner in which it is 
unfolded. There is no straining after effect about it, and assuming that 
such things as ghosts did exist, the story is a skilful narrative, illustrating 
the effect which that strange, yet after all, according to some, natural, 
superstition once had. The characters are natural; Maisie is a fine 
creation. Her challenge of Pearlin Jean, the supposed ghost, is the best 
scene in the book. Here and there are touches of humour, and altogether 
the work is deserving of praise, though it is scarcely a book to read at 
midnight in a lonely house. 


Chronicles of Glenbuckie (Douglas) by Henry Johnston is a piece of deli- 
cate work, almost photographic in its minuteness of detail and realism. 
Galt’s Annals of a Parish is at once suggested, but Mr. Johnston’s work 
will more than bear comparison with it. As a picture of rural life in Scot- 
land at the time of the Disruption, indeed, it will bear comparison with 
anything which has yet been written. We hope that Mr. Johnston has 
more Chronicles of the same kind to give. For serious history, however, 
it is doubtful whether he has any special turn. In the one or two passages 
in which he touches upon it, his prepossessions prevent him from seeing 
the other side. 


Robbery under Arms by Rolf Bolderwood (Macmillan) is a story of life 
and adventure in the bush and in the gold-fields of Australia in the shape of 
an autobiography. There is abundance of life and adventure in it, chiefly 
of the kind indicated by the title. The narrator is supposed to be one of the 
worst cattle-stealers and desperadoes Australia has produced, and as may 
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readily be imagined, he has much to tell of stratagems and spoils and hair- 
breadth escapes. The volume presents a vivid picture of wild life in the 
bush, and of the efforts of men to set the laws of civilized society at 
defiance. Here and there are touches of a gentler life and excellent des- 
criptive pieces, As a sample of Australian fiction the volume has a certain 
interest, but it can scarcely be regarded as a work of art. 


In Schwartz, 2 vols. (Macmillan), Mr. Christie Murray has put to- 
gether four clever stories. The literary workmanship of each of them is 
excellent. There is not much of a plot in any of them. The story which 
gives the title to the volume is a sort of psychological study, and in its 
way very clever. ‘Mr. Barter’s Repentance’ may be commended for its 
brevity. There is almost sufficient in it to make out, with judicious padd- 
ing, the orthodox three volumes. But all through, the hand of a genuine 
artist is present. The stories are none the less skilful because short. 


Reuben Sachs (Macmillan), by Amy Levy, is a brief but vivid sketch of 
a London Jewish family and its kindred. Though a little slow in opening 
out, the final development of the story is full of interest. Judith Quixano, 
the heroine, is finely drawn. One cannot help commiserating her lot in 
becoming the wife of the weak and simpering Lee-Harrison. Reuben 
Sachs is sketched with a strong hand. His love for Judith, and his worldly 
ambition, supply the motives of the story, and are handled with great skill. 
The volume is worth reading also as a sketch of the inner life of the Jewish 
society of the present day. 


Among other books we have also to acknowledge our receipt of the 
following :—The Redemption of Man: Discussion bearing on the Atonement, 
by D. W. Simon, Ph.D. (T. & T. Clark); The Way: the Nature and 
Means of Revelation, by Jchn F. Weir, M.A., N.A. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.); What is Truth? by the Duke of Argyll (Douglas, Edinburgh) ; Gifts 
for Ministry, by B. F. Westcott (Macmillam) ; The Missionary Year Book, 
1889, (Religious Tract Society) ; Romantic Ballads and Poems of Phantasy, 
second edition, by W. Sharp (Walter Scott); The Future of the Empire, by 
A. Gordon (Simpkin) ; Short Biographies, (Religious Tract Society) ; Half- 
a-Century of Australasian Progress, by William Westgarth (Sampson, Low) ; 
Letters, Poems, and Selected Prose Writings of David Gray, (Courier Com- 
pany, Buffalo) ; The Ion of Euripides, by H. B. L. (Williams & Norgate) ; 
Christianity and Science, by the Rev. T. Prescott (Williams & Norgate). 








